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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

RAFFLES MUSEUM 

0 N 

FRIDA Y, 14th FEBRUARY, 1890. 


Present : 

The Hon'ble Sir J. Frederick Dickson, k.c.m.g., Presi- 
dent, The Right Rev. Bishop G. F. Hose, D.D., The Hon'ble 
D. F. A. Hervey, The Hon’ble J. W. Bonser, Colonel S. 
Dunlop, c.m.g., E. Koek, Esq., H. N. Ridley, Esq., W. 
Davison, Esq., H. L. Noronha, Esq., W. Nanson, Esq., 
A. Gentle, Esq., and A. W. S. O'Sullivan, Esq., Honorary 
Secretary . 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Council for 1890 was read by the Hono- 
rary Secretary. 

The President addressed the meeting, passing in review the 
work of the Society during the past year, and suggesting cer- 
tain improvements for the consideration of the Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


The election of members recommended by the Council was 
approved. 

The Report, with some alterations, and the Honorary Trea- 
surer’s Statements of Account were adopted. 

The Honorary Secretary tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted, the President expressing regret. 

A ballot was then taken for the officers for the present year, 
with the following result : — • 

Council for 1890. 

President,-* The Hon’ble Sir J; FREDERICK DiCKSON, 
K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents, — Singapore : The Right Rev. Bishop G. F. 
HOSE, D.D. ; Penang: D. LOGAN, Esq. 

Honorary Secretary, H. N. Ridley, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer, — E. Koek, Esq. 

Councillors, — W. DAVISON, Esq., H. L. Noronha, Esq., 
W. Nanson, Esq., The Hon’ble J. W. Bonser, A. Knight, 
Esq. 

The following resolution was proposed by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hose 

“ That gentlemen residing outside Singapore and Penang 
be invited by the Council to be corresponding members for 
the several districts in which they reside, and that such cor- 
responding members be invited to attend any meeting of the 
Council which may take place while they are present in 
Singapore.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Bonser, and, after 
some discussion, was adopted, 

The following resolution, proposed by the President and 
seconded by Mr. Koek, was adopted: — - 

“That the Honorary Secretary compile for publication 
annually in the Journal a Bibliography of Works or Selections 
from Works or Journals relating to matters of scientific and 
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xiii 

general interest in the Malay countries of the Far East, and 
endeavour to make or obtain for publication in a similar 
manner translations of such works or selections in foreign 
languages as may be approved of by the Council.” 

The Society’s Journal for 1889 (No. 20 ) was laid on the 
table. The President expressed regret for the delay which 
has taken place in the publication of that Journal. 

It is decided to send home the new edition of the Map, 
which is now all but complete, for publication without delay. 

The meeting then closed. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

COUNCIL 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOR THE YEAR 1889. 



The Council, in laying their Annual Report for 1889 before 
the Geenral Meeting, are happy to be able to report a satis- 
factory financial state of the affairs of the Society, but desire 
to appeal to all its members to make renewed efforts in its 
behalf, both by contributing the results of their individual 
research for publication in the Journal, and communicating 
suggestions in regard to fresh fields of enquiry on subjects of 
local, as well as of general scientific interest. 

Since the last General Meeting, the following members 
have been elected by the Council, subject to confirmation 
under Rule XI by a General Meeting : — H. N. RlDLEY, Esq., 
Singapore ; J. O. ANTHONISZ, Esq., Singapore ; Archibald 
Kennedy, Esq., Perak ; C. 0. BLAGDEN, Esq., Singapore ; and 
Lieut. Gaynor, R.E., Singapore, 

H. Frank, Esq., withdrew his subscription at the end of 
the year. 



ANNUAL REPORT. XV 

It is recommended by the Council that the following 
gentlemen should be considered to have retired from the 
Society: — Messrs. F. POOLES, S. E. DALRYMPLE, E. P. 
Guerritz, J. R. Parsons, F. Deloncle, and Dr. N. B. 
Dennys, Ph. D. 

During the year, one hundred and fifteen copies of the 
latest edition of the Map of the Malay Peninsula have been 
disposed of, whereby a sum of $295.49 has been placed to 
the credit of the Society. 

The Council have much pleasure in announcing that they 
are now almost in a position to publish a fresh edition of the 
Map, embodying all the most recent surveys in Pahang, 
Perak, Kelantan, Jelebu, and the Negri Sembilan. A survey 
of a portion of the East Coast was also supplied by Capt. H. 
Carr, of H. M. S. Orion, which will form a valuable addition 
to the Map. All these surveys have now been worked up by 
a draughtsman, whose services for this purpose were kindly 
lent by the Survey Department, and the work of compilation 
may be expected to be complete before the end of February. 
It is hoped that any members who are in a position to supply 
further information will do so at once, so that it may be 
embodied in the Map before it is sent home for publication. 

The Council desire to express their best thanks to all those 
who have contributed the results of their valuable labours 
towards this most useful work, thereby rendering it possible, 
after a lapse of only two and-a-half years since the last edition 
was published, to bring out a new edition of the Map, con- 
taining a large amount of fresh information in regard to 
localities which have hitherto remained practically unexplored. 

No. 19 of the Journal was published last year, and No. 20 
has just been produced. The Council much regret that, 
owing to unfortunate circumstances, the publication of the 
Journal has somewhat fallen behind. The Journal published 
last year (No. 19) bears the date 1887, but as it was not 
brought out till 1889, it will thus be seen that we are two 
years in arrears. The Council have thought it best, therefore, 
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to omit the year 1 888 altogether, and to let the present 
Journal (No. 20) bear the date 1889. 

The Honorary Treasurer's Statement of the financial posi- 
tion of the Society is appended, and shows a state in this 
respect more satisfactory than in any previous year. There 
is a balance to credit of $787.95, and all liabilities have been 
cleared off, with the exception of the cost of the publication 
of the present Journal. 

Mr. STANFORD’S account for lithographing the Map has 
been settled in full, and a balance of 25 copies still remains 
in his hands for sale, which may be expected to realize about 
£10 6s. 7 d. 

Through the liberality of the Straits Government, a sum of 
$500 has again been placed on the Estimates to assist in 
defraying the expenses of the new edition of the Map of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

A. W. S. O’SULLIVAN, 

Honorary Secretary , 
Straits Branchy Royal Asiatic Society . 

Singapore, nth February, 1890. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 

DESTRUCTION OP COCO-NUT PALMS BY BEETLES, 


damage caused by the ravages of two species of 
beetles in Singapore to the coco-nut trees has now 
0 ilSi ^ ecome so serious, that it is imperative that some 
| steps should be taken to ameliorate the plague 

*"£5^ without delay. For this purpose, I have here col- 

1 lected all the information I could, both by per- 

sonal observation of the habits of these animals, and by en- 
quiries of the several planters whose estates have been much 
affected, and by reference also to published notes in The 
Tropical Agriculturist , and in a paper published by authority 
of the Straits Settlements Government and written by Dr. 
SlMON, together with the correspondence on the subject 
between the various planters and certain Government Officials. 

The Species of Beetles. — The two species of beetle which 
attack palms here are quite different in appearance and habits 
and in their method of destruction, although they are usually 
found together, and must be treated of separately. One is 
Oryctes rhinoceros , commonly known as the rhinoceros, ele- 
phant or black beetle, belonging to the group of Lamellicor- 
nia. The other is Rhynchophorus ferrugineus , known as the 
red beetle: it is a large species of weevil. Two other larger 
species ofCalandra occur in the island, both of which prey on 
some species of palm, but I have not received any notice of 
their attacking coco-nuts. 

Oryctes rhinoceros . — This beetle belongs to the group of 
Lamellicornia, the larvae of which live in decaying vegetable 
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matter. In the case of this species, the parent beetle deposits 
its eggs in the decaying stems of coco-nut trees, whether still 
erect or fallen to the ground. So abundant are they, that I have 
found as many as forty lame, nearly all full grown, in about 
three feet of a rotten palm-stem. But besides this habitat, it is 
also stated that the larvae occur in manure pits, cow dung, tan 
bark, crushed sugar-canes, and other vegetable remains, and 
also in mangrove mud ; and 1 have received grubs taken from 
piles of cow dung and from leaf mould, made by accumulat- 
ing grass leaves, &c. in a pit, which were quite indistinguish- 
able from those taken from rotten palms. Their existence 
in mangrove mud seems to me incredible, as it appears high- 
ly unsuited for them. 1 have been unable to get grubs taken 
from mud, and certainly palms growing near mangrove 
swamps are not more liable to attack than if they were grow- 
ing in drier soil. The identification of larvae of this group 
is very difficult, and can only be undertaken by an entomo- 
logist, as all the grubs of the larger Lamellicorn beetles are 
very similar, and there are a number of harmless, and even 
useful, species of this group in Singapore. I have attempted 
to rear the grubs, but without success, as they invariably die 
in confinement in a few days. t 

Description of the Grub . — The larva is a fleshy whie grub 
from two and a half to three inches long when full grown. 
The head is rounded, broad, hard and of a dark chestnut 
brown colour, and behind it on the next segment is an angu- 
lar patch of chitine on each side. The body is swollen at the 
tail, so that the grub can only lie upon its side, as is usual in 
this class of larvae, ft is covered with short, scattered bristles, 
most numerous along the sides just below the spiracles. The 
legs are about half an inch in length, weak, but chitinous, and 
covered with bristles. The short antennae are quite hairless, 
and thf nws are thick and powerful, black with a single 
tooth below the sharp cutting point. 

Description of the Beetle . — The grub passes into the chry- 
salis state in the tree or the rubbish in which it has spent its 
life, merely making an oval nest in the rotten wood in which 
to dose. The chrysalis is large and fleshy, soft and white, 
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and has the form of the perfect insect. It appears to remain 
but a short time in this state, for chrysalids are very rarely 
found. Hatched in the tree, it soon makes its way out, and 
eventually flies off to commence its work of destruction. The 
beetle varies a good deal in size, but is easily recognised. 
Large specimens are nearly 2\ inches in length and very 
broad, of a dark brown or black colour, the chitinous coat 
being exceedingly hard. The head in the male is small and 
provided with a blunt horn curved over towards the back, 
half an inch long. The thorax is about an inch long and three 
quarters of an inch broad, very hard and solid ; it is smooth, 
and scooped out in front, so that it slopes towards the head. 
The back edge of this depression is notched, and there are two 
small semicircular depressions on either side of the large one. 
The wing cases do not cover the body completely ; they are 
broad and oblong and raised over the back, smooth and shi- 
ning, but clotted all over with minute punctures. The under 
side of the body is red-brown, mostly hairless, but the mouth 
and all the face in front of the horn is covered with red hairs. 
The legs are strong and stout, the second joint being armed 
with sharp teeth, with the aid of which the beetle can tear its 
way into the tree. The female insect can be distinguished 
by its very short horn, not a quarter of an inch long, and by 
the much smaller depression in the thorax, which is not not- 
ched at the back, as it is in the male, than which, too, it is usu- 
ally smaller. The insects fly briskly at dusk, rather high in 
the air, attacking the palm trees at night. 

Destruction of Trees , — The grub of this insect is quite 
harmless, and indeed rather beneficial than otherwise, as it 
assists to convert rotting wood and other vegetable refuse 
into soil. It is the pe’rfeet insect that is so destructive* Its 
method of attack is as follows. It flies by night to a palm, 
and makes its way to the base of a leaf-stalk, and burrows 
Into the heart of the cabbage, making a large hole, from 
which projects a quantity of the fibre of the tree resembling 
tow. The appearance of a tuft of this is evidence that the 
beetle has been at work. It remains in the hole usually all 
the next day, and may be captured in the burrow. It nibbles 
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in so deeply, that, not rarely, it bites through the growing 
point in the cabbage, or bud of the palm. More often, the at- 
tack is repeated till the rain getting into the burrows sets up 
decav, which rots the palm through. In either case the tree 
speedily dies. A tree once attacked seems to be very popu- 
lar, and I have known palms from which two or three beetles 
a day could be taken regularly, in spite ot all attempts to drive 
them away by the aid of carbolic acid, salt and other substan- 

Xhe following species of palm, besides the coco-nut, have 
been attacked, and some destroyed, in the Botanic Gardens : 
Cocos plumosa, Martipezia caryotcefolia, Corypha gebanga, 
Phoenix dactylifera, Livistona chinensis, Verschaffeltia splen- 
dida Areca rubia, Hyophorbe amaricaulis, Eloeis guineensis 
Sabalum braculifera, Borassus flabelliformis, and several others; 
but the Betel nut (Areca catechu), the Gomuti (Arenga sac- 
cbarifera), the Sago palm (Sagus Rumphii), and the slender- 
stemmed palms seem never to be attacked. I once found a 
beetle in the act of gnawing through the leaf stalk of a spe- 
cies of Cycad, mistaking it evidently for a palm-tree, it ap- 
pears that the object of the beetle in thus attacking the 
trees is to drink the sweet sap in the bud ot the palm. 

It is very easy to distinguish trees that have been attacked 
by this beetle by the peculiar ragged appearance of the leaves. 
The beetle in burrowing into the bud, often bites straight 
through the folded leaf in the cabbage, so that when it is un- 
folded the top is found to be bitten symmetrically off, or each 
leaflet is perforated regularly. By these appearances, it is 
easy to tell whether a tree has been attacked or not, and so 
to judge of the state of the plantation. 

I observe that the trees most liable to attack are those in 

the neighbourhoods of towns. Small isolated patches round the 
Malay villages in the interior of the island are usually quite 
free from the attacks, even though the plantations are near 
mangrove swamps. It has been said that m th.s_pos.tion the 
trees'’ always suffer, and that the grubs are bred in mangrove 
mud This is erroneous. I have seen many plantations near 
mangrove swamps without any trace of damage from beetles, 
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and it is exceedingly improbable that the grubs are able to 
live in mangrove mud. When a plantation is abandoned or ne- 
glected } as soon as one or two trees die, the beetles come to at- 
tack and lay their eggs in the decaying stumps. From one tree 
they fly to another, and soon the whole plantation is in a dy- 
ing state, and if there be any other estates near at hand, the 
beetle goes on to them, and will clo a great deal of damage. 

It would be easy enough in a clean kept estate to keep 
down the beetles, but where there is an endless supply of 
them in an adjoining estate, the matter is of great difficulty, 
and the destruction is something remarkable. A rotten coco- 
nut tree lasts a very longtime in a state of decay, and over 
a thousand beetles could be bred from one before it was quite 
destroyed. Not only do the grubs live in the erect and fallen 
stems, but the butts left in the ground are often full of 
them, and I have even seen them in the timber of little brid- 
ges made of two or three pieces of coco-nut stems laid across 
a ditch in a plantation. 

Other timber they do npt attack, as it does not decay into 
the powdery, soft mass that they require for the grub to 
live in. 

Methods of Destruction . — The usual method of destruction 
of this insect in the trees, is to employ men to examine the 
bases of the leaf stalks of the palms frequently, and to search 
for the beetles. They are provided with a flexible iron or 
copper wire terminated by a barb, with which the beetle is 
speared in its burrow and drawn out. A tree once attacked 
should be frequently examined, as it is more liable to future 
attacks than those which have never been attacked. So long 
as the beetle is killed by the spear, there is no real need to 
extract it ; in fact it is, to a certain extent, advantageous ot 
leave its remains in the hole, as no beetles will again enter 
the hole while the dead one is there. In any case, it is adr 
visabie to plug the holes with bits of rag or tufts of fibre 
dipped in weak carbolic acid, as this will deter beetles. Many 
planters affirm that putting salt in the crown of the tree will 
keep away beetles. I have not found this remarkably success- 
ful Probably the salt is indirectly beneficial by being washed 
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down to the roots by the rains, and there absorbed, and as 
anything that improves the health of a tree enables it also to 
resist and recover from the attacks of insects, the manuring by 
salt in this manner is of advantage indirectly against the pest. 
Kerosine and phenyl may also be used in place of carbolic 
acid, but they are less effective. 

Another method of destruction consists in making large 
fires of the fallen leaves and husks in the plantations at 
night. The brilliant light of the fires attracts the beetles, 
which are beaten into the fires by men and boys armed with 
branches of trees. 

Plan for Extermination . — Although it is obvious that there 
will always be sufficient food in the form of decaying vegeta- 
ble matter to supply the needs of the beetle, so that it is 
really impossible to exterminate it, its numbers can be very 
greatly reduced by destroying in and near plantations all rub- 
bish, leaves, husks and other vegetable refuse, or at least not 
allowing piles of it to accumulate. All dead trees should be 
cut into small pieces and burnt. And whereas it is absolutely 
useless for any cultivator to keep his plantations clear of 
rubbish in which beetles may breed, while his neighbour has 
so neglected his trees that they become merely nests of bee- 
tles, it should be made compulsory on every cultivator of 
coco-nuts, to however small an extent, to destroy by fire all 
dead trees on his grounds ; nor should he be permitted even 
to utilize them as bridges or posts in the plantations. 

Rhynchophorus ferruginous^ the Red Beetle . — This is al- 
most more destructive than the preceding kind, and attacks 
the palms in quite a different method. It is here not the per- 
fect insect, but the grub that does the injuries. 

Like the black beetle, the red weevil is nocturnal in its 
habits, flying at night to deposit its eggs in the coco-nut trees. 
Possessed of a remarkably long ovipositor, it finds its way to 
the base of the leaf-stalk of the palm, and pushes the egg as 
deeply into the body of the tree as it can. It frequently 
makes use of the holes made by the elephant beetle, and can 
often be extracted then'ce by the beetle-spear. The egg on 
hatching produces a white footless grub, entirely different in 
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appearance to that of the elephant beetle. It burrows tun- 
nels through the soft growing portion of the palm, and when 
full grown nibbles its way to the surface, and forming an egg- 
shaped cocoon becomes a chrysalis, and eventually hatches 
out into the perfect insect. Some persons affirm that the 
beetle lays its eggs in the base of the tree, and that the grubs 
then burrow upwards. I have seen no case of this, nor have 
I ever seen the beetle at the foot of the tree, unless the palm 
happened to be stemless. In all the trees affected by the red 
beetle, that I have cut up, I found grubs only in the soft pithy 
wood at the base of the cabbage, and here they were some- 
times thickly crowded together. I have certainly seen bur- 
rows made by some insect in the old stems of the coco palm, 
but I do not believe that they were the work of this animal, 
but, probably of some Longicorn beetle, several species of 
which occur here, and the grubs of which eat hard wood. 

Like the elephant beetle, this species attacks also other 
palms besides the coco-nut. Many of those mentioned as at- 
tacked by the former in the Botanic Gardens having also 
been attacked by the latter. 

It is by no means so easy to find out when a palm is at- 
tacked by this insect, as it is in the case of the preceding. It 
works entirely inside the tree, and makes little or no external 
marks. By listening at the side of the tree the grub can be 
heard gnawing the wood. But usually the withering and fall 
of the central shoot is the first sign that anything is wrong. 
In some cases a tree exudes a shiny liquid having an un- 
pleasant sour smell, which is a sign of serious damage. 

Description of the Grub . — The grub is a thick, fleshy, cy- 
lindrical, opaque white larva, with no feet or antennae, quite 
hairless, except for some scattered hairs on the head and also 
a few on the tail. The head is small in proportion to the 
body, oblong and black, with small jaws. The segment next 
to the head is horny, but softer and paler than the head, with 
some subtriangular darker patches on either side. The body 
is curved and wrinkled, and almost equally thick without. 
The tail ends in a flat, squared process, with a few tubercles on 
which there are hairs. The grub lives in the burrows which it 
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makes, and which are full of slimy sap exuded from the in- 
jured wood. It moves about by the aid of its thickened seg- 
ments, and usually burrows transversely through the tree. 
When full grown it attains a length of a little over two inches. 

The Perfect Insect . — The perfect insect varies a good deal 
in size and colouring. Usually about two inches in length, but 
often not more than one and a half from the tip of the snout 
to the end of the tail. Like all weevils, it possesses a long 
curved snout, which is blunt at the tip, and in the male orna- 
mented with a kind of brush of reddish hairs. The head is 
very small, and usually more or less red. 

The thorax broadest behind and narrowed in front is black, 
with a broad red band in the centre, smooth and polished. 
The wing cases are black, sometimes ornamented with red, 
grooved longitudinally, and squared and blunt at the ends, a 
good deal shorter than the body. The tail is black, edged 
with reddish fur beneath. The legs are strong, rather long, 
black, with a strong claw on the end of the second joint, be- 
sides the two small ones on the feet. The antennae are a 
little shorter than the snout, abruptly bent in the middle, 
and ending in a club. 

It is the smallest of the palm-weevils here, and is easily 
known by the colouring. It flies at night, but is rarely seen 
on the wing. 

Method of Destruction and Prevention . — This insect, as 
has been stated above, is a much more difficult one to deal 
with, but several of the methods in use for the former species 
will be equally effective with the latter. The insects, both 
male and female, may often be found at the base of the leaves, 
and can be extracted with the beetle-spear before the eggs 
are laid. They may also be destroyed by fires, as in the case 
of the black beetle. 

Some planters have recommended cutting away the fibrous 
sheath which surrounds the young stem of the palm, and, as 
they say, trimming and cleaning the palm. But the result is 
attended with a certain amount of danger. For there is great 
risk that the trimmer will accidentally wound the tree with 
his knife, and the beetle is quick to take advantage of this and 
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to deposit its eggs in the cut. I quote from All About the 
Coco-nut Palm by Messrs. FERGUSON of Colombo, p. 12: — 

“ Scores of instances might be recorded where, till the trees 
were come into bearing, a red beetle was never seen, but no 
sooner was the land cleared and the trees trimmed than it 
made its appearance and became very destructive. On one 
property, the trimming system had been carried on for years, 
till indeed more than one-third of the original plants perished 
before the estate was ten years old, and they were going at 
the rate of three trees weekly. The work of trimming was 
stopped for the reason offered above ; the loss of trees con- 
tinued for some time afterwards, but at the end of six months 
it had entirely ceased.” 

The cutting of notches by climbers in the trunk of the trees 
has been said to be injurious, under the impression that the 
red beetle may deposit its eggs in the notches, but, as pre- 
viously stated, it does not attack old wood, that being too 
hard for the grub, and besides were it to deposit its eggs on 
the trunk of the tree, it would be exposed to the attacks of 
birds and bats during the operation. It certainly, however, does 
take advantage of the holes made by the elephant beetle, and 
it is very common to find both kinds of beetle in the same 
holes. It is very probable that the extermination of the black 
beetle will greatly reduce the number of the red one, by pre- 
venting their getting into the heart of the tree by means of 
the burrows of the black beetle. 

Many planters are of opinion that a tree once attacked 
by the red beetle should be immediately destroyed, on the 
grounds that the tree Is doomed and the grubs in the tree 
can then be killed. But a very considerable proportion of 
the trees attacked recover. Unless one or more of the grubs 
bores through the growing point at the base of the cabbage, 
or sets up decay in the heart of it, the palm has a very good 
chance of recovery. At the same time, a tree once attacked 
is usually liable to further attacks from both kinds of beetles, 
and unless it is really a valuable tree, it is perhaps hardly 
worth attempting to save it. It is hardly necessary to state 
that when the central bud is destroyed, the palm cannot re- 
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cover, and is practically dead. In this case, it should be 
destroyed at once, and the top cut out m mdei to ind the 
o-rubs before they escape as beetles. Cutting the grubs out 
has been tried bv several planters, and spearing them through 
the stem would be equally effective, but the resu Its seem 
hardly to be worth the trouble. The grub when detected is 
usually at least half grown, and then deep within the tree, 
so that the tree has to be very deeply cut into to get at it, 
and probably this would set up internal decay. . 

Summary.— It is quite clear that, although it would be im- 
possible to absolutely exterminate every beetle in the place, it 
will be possible to so far reduce their numbers that the da- 
mage done by them is infinitesimal. The large planters may 
be trusted to keep their plantations clean of any rubbish in 
which the black beetle may be propagated, and to destioy all 
dead and decaying palms on the estate, but that will avail little 
if other persons are permitted to leave dead trees, and piles 
of tan bark, manure heaps, rotten sugar-cane, &c. in the 
vicinity of the coco-nut estates, where the elephant beetle 
may be bred in large numbers. The small cultivator, to whom 
the loss of a few coco-nut trees is of little importance, should 
not be permitted to let them get into such a state that they 
are a source of danger to those of others. 

It should be made compulsory upon every person owning 
coco-nut trees to cut down and burn all palm-trees that aie 
dead upon the ground at once, nor should he be permitted to 
stack or store the stems in such manner that they can rot 
upon the ground, nor to use them for bridges or posts. 

It should also be prohibited to owners of tan-works, sugar- 
factories, or other persons in whose trade _ large masses o 
vegetable debris form a by-product, to permit this refuse to 
accumulate in such a manner that it threatens the safety of 
any estate of coco-nuts. As the beetles do not, as a rule, fly 
to any very great distance, there are spots in which such 
accumulations would be absolutely harmless, being too far 
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distant from any coco-nuts to send beetles to them, and as in 
nrAfpccinng the. destruction of such waste might be 


some professions the destruction of such waste 
found very expensive, and perhaps injurious to trade, it migl 
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perhaps be preferable to merely indict any persons own- 
ing such refuse as having a nuisance on his property, should 
it be shown that any of his neighbours’ coco-nut trees were 
suffering from the ravages of elephant beetles ; and should 
grubs be found in the deposit he should then be compelled 
to destroy it. 

If these steps are taken, I believe that the injury to the 
trees caused by the beetle will be mitigated to a very large 
extent, and the pest almost eradicated. 


HENRY N. RIDLEY, 

Director of Gardens and Forests, 


Straits Settlem en is . 



BRITISH BORNEO: 

SKETCHES OF 

BRUNAI, SARAWAK, LABUAN 

AND 

NORTH BORNEO. 


Chapter I. 

N 1670 CHARLES II granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany a Charter of Incorporation, His Majesty delega- 
ting to the Company actual sovereignty over a very 
large portion of British North America, and assign-' 
' ing to them the exclusive monopoly of trade and 

mining in the territory. Writing in 1869, Mr. Wil- 
liam FORSYTH, Q.C., says: — (( I have endeavoured to give an 
account of the constitution and history of the last of the 
great proprietary companies of England, to whom a kind of 
delegated authority was granted by the Crown. It was by 
some of these that distant Colonies were founded, and one, 
the most powerful of them all, established our Empire in the 
East and held the sceptre of the Great Mogul. But they have 
passed away 

fuit Ilium et ingens 

Gloria Teucrorum — 

and the Hudson’s Bay Company will be no exception to the 
rule. It may continue to exist as a Trading Company, but 
as a Territorial Power it must make up its mind to fold its 
(buffalo) robes round it and die with dignity.” Prophesying 
is hazardous work. In November, 1881, two hundred and 
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eleven years after the Hudson’s Bay Charter, and twelve 
years after the date of Mr* FORSYTHES article, Queen Victoria 
granted a Charter of Incorporation to the British North Borneo 
Company, which, by confirming the grants and concesssions 
acquired from the Sultans of Brunai and Sulu, constitutes the 
Company the sovereign ruler over a territory of 31,000 square 
miles, and, as the permission to trade, included in the Charter, 
has not been taken advantage of, the British North Borneo 
Company now does actually exist u as a Territorial Power” 
and not <f as a Trading Company.” 

Not only this, but the example has been followed by Prince 
BISMARCK, and German Companies, on similar lines, have been 
incorporated by their Government on both coasts of Africa 
and in the Pacific ; and another British Company, to operate 
on the Niger River Districts, came into existence by Royal 
Charter in July, 1886* 

It used to be by no means an unusual thing to find an 
educated person ignorant not only of Borneo’s position on the 
map, but almost of the very existence of the island which, 
regarding Australia as a continent, and yielding to the claims 
recently set up by New Guinea, is the second largest island 
in the world, within whose limits could be comfortably pack- 
ed England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, with a sea of dense 
jungle around them, as WALLACE has pointed out. Every 
school-board child now, however, knows better than this. 

Though Friar ODORIC is said to have visited it about 1322, 
and Ludovico Berthema, of Bologna, between 1503 and 
1507, the existence of this great island, variously estimated to 
be from 263,000 to 300,000 square miles in extent, did not 
become generally known to Europeans until, in 1518, the 
Portuguese Lorenzo de Gomez touched at the city of Brunai. 
He was followed in 1521 by the Spanish expedition, which 
under the leadership of the celebrated Portuguese circum- 
navigator Magellan, had discovered the Philippines, where, 
on the island of Mactan, their leader was killed in April, 1520. 
An account of the voyage was written by Pigafetta, an 
Italian volunteer in the expedition, who accompanied the fleet 
to Brunai after Magellan’s death; and published a glowing 
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account of its wealth and the brilliancy of its Court, with its 
royally caparisoned elephants, a report which it is very difficult 
to reconcile with the present squalid condition of the existing 
« Venice of Hovels,” as it has been styled from its palaces 
and houses being all built in, or rather over, the river to which 
it owes its name. 

The Spaniards found at Brunai Chinese manufactures and 
Chinese trading junks, and were so impressed with the im- 
portance of the place that they gave the name of Borneo — a 
corruption of the native name Brunai — to the whole island, 
though the inhabitants themselves know no such general title 
for their country. 

In some works, Pulau Kalamantan, which would signify 
wild mangoes island 3 is given as the native name for Borneo, 
but it is quite unknown, at any rate throughout North Borneo, 
and the island is by no means distinguished by any profusion 
of wild mangoes.* 

In 1573, a Spanish Embassy to Brunai met with no very 
favourable reception, and three years later an expedition 
from Manila attacked the place and, deposing a usurping Sul- 
tan, re-instated his brother on the throne, who, to shew his 
gratitude, declared his kingdom tributary to Spain. 

The Portuguese Governor of the Moluccas, in 1526, claimed 
the honour of being the first discoverer of Borneo, and this 
nation appears to have carried on trade with some parts of 
the island till they were driven out of their Colonies by the 
Dutch in 1609. But neither the Portuguese nor the Spaniards 
seem to have made any decided attempt to gain a footing in 
Borneo, and it is not until the early part of the 17th century 
that we find the two great rivals in the eastern seas— the 
English and the Dutch East India Trading Companies — turn- 
ing their attention to the island. The first Dutchman to visit 
Borneo was Oliver VAN Noort, who anchored at Brunai in 
December, 1600, but though the Sultan was friendly, the 
natives made an attempt to seize his ship, and he sailed the 
following month, having come to the conclusion that the city 
was a nest of rogues. 

* The explanation Sago Island has been given, lamantah being the native 
term for the raw sago sold to the factories. 
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The first English connection with Borneo was in 1609, 
when trade was opened with Sukadana, diamonds being said 

t0 The VS ImErct^panri^ * 7 « A established a Factory at 
Baniermassin, on the South Coast, but were expelled by the 
natives in 1706. Their rivals, the Dutch, also established 
Tradin'* Stations on the South and South-West Coas s 

In r 7 6i, the East India Company concluded a treaty with 

the Sultan of Sulu, and in the following year an English Fleet 
under Admiral Drake and Sir William L >*£KR ^ptured 

Manila, the capital of the Spanish Colony of ^ Sn u vho Tn 
They found in confinement there a Sultan of Sulu \\ ho, in 
gratitude for his release, ceded to the Company, on the 12th 
Sep ember, 1762, the island of Balambangan, and in January 
of the* following year Mr. DalRYMPLE was deputed to take 
possession of it and hoist the Bntish flag. ^ 

close of 176a, the Sultan of Sulu added to his cession the 
northern portion of Borneo and the .southern half of 1 a awan 
toe-ether with all the intermediate islands. Against al these 
cessions the Spanish entered their protest as they claimed 
the suzerainty over the Sulu Archipelago and the Sulu Depend- 
encies in Borneo and the islands. This c aim the Spaniards 
always persisted in, until, on the 7 th March, 1885, a Protocol 
was entered into by England and Germany and Spain ^ h ere^ 
Spanish supremacy over the Sulu Archipelago was recognme 
on condition of their abandoning all claim to the potions 
Northern Borneo which are now included in the British 

North Borneo Company’s concessions. 

In November, 1768, the Court of Directors in London 
with the approval of Her Majesty’s Ministers, who promised 
to afford protection to the new Colony, issued ordeis to the 
authorities* at Bombay for the estabiishment of a settlement 
at Balambangan with the intention of diverting to u the Chi 
trade drawing to it the produce of the adjoining countries, 
Sd of opening ! port for the introduction of spices etc by 
the Bugis and for the sale of Indian commodities, lhe actual 
date of the foundation of the settlement is not known but 
Mr. F. C. Danvers states that in 1771 the Court ordered that 
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the Government should be vested in u a chief and two other 
persons of Council/ 1 and that the earliest proceedings extant 
are dated Sulu, 1773, and relate to a broil in the streets 
between Mr. ALCOCK, the second in the Council, and the 
Surgeon of the Britannia . 

This was a somewhat unpropitious commencement, and in 
1774 the Court are found writing to Madras, to which Ralam- 
bangan was subordinate, complaining of the “ imprudent 
.management and profuse conduct ” of the Chief and Council. 

In February, 1775, Sulu pirates surprised the stockade, and 
drove out the settlers, capturing booty valued at about a mil- 
lion dollars. The Company's officials then proceeded to the 
island of Labuan, now a British Crown Colony, and established 
a factory, which was maintained but for a short time, at Bru- 
nai itself. In 1803 Balambangan was again occupied, but 
as no commercial advantage accrued, it was abandoned in the 
following year, and so ended all attempts on the part of the 
East India Company to establish a Colony in Borneo. 

While at Balambangan, the officers, in 1774, entered into 
negotiations with the Sultan of Brunai, and, on undertaking 
to protect him against Sulu and Mindanau pirates, acquired 
the exclusive trade in all the pepper grown in his country. 

The settlement of Singapore, the present capital of the 
Straits Settlements, by Sir STAMFORD RAFFLES, under the 
orders of the East India Company in 1819, again drew atten- 
tion to Borneo, for that judiciously selected and free port 
soon attracted to itself the trade of the Celebes, Borneo and 
the surrounding countries, which was brought to it by 
numerous fleets of small native boats. These fleets were 
constantly harassed and attacked and their crews carried 
off into slavery by the Balinini, Illanun, and Dyak pirates 
infesting the Borneo and Celebes coasts, and the inter- 
ference of the British Cruisers was urgently called for and at 
length granted, and was followed, in the natural course of 
events, by political intervention, resulting in the brilliant and 
exciting episode whereby the modern successor of the olden 
heroes — Sir JAMES BROOKE — obtained for his family, in 1840, 
the kingdom of Sarawak, on the west coast of the island. 
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which he in time purged of its two plague spots head-hunt- 
^ on shore andpiracy and slave-dealing afloat-and left to 
his heir who has worthily taken up and earned on Ins 
work the unique inheritance of a settled Eastern Kingdom, 
inhabited by the once dreaded head-hunting Dyaks and 
oi rati cal Mahomedan Malays, the government of whom now 
rests absolutely in the hands of its one paternally despotic 
v 4 e ruler, or RAja. Sarawak, although not yet formally 
proclaimed a British Protectorate * may thus be deemed the 
j- i nermanent British possession in Borneo. Sir James 
Brooke was also employed by the British Government to 
conclude, on 27th May, 1847, a treaty with the Sultan of 
Brunai whereby the cession to us of the sma 1 island of Labuan, 
which had been occupied as a British Colony m December, 
X846 was confirmed, and the Sultan engaged hat no territo- 
rial cession of any portion of his country should ever be made 
to any Foreign Power without the sanction of Great Britain. 

These proceedings naturally excited some little feeling of 
Jealousy in our Colonial neighbours-the Dutch-who ineffec- 
tually protested against a British subject becoming the ruler 
of Sarawak, as a breach of the tenor of the treaty of London 
of 1824, and they took steps to define more accurately the 
boundaries of their own dependencies in such other parts of 
Borneo as were still open to them. What we now call 
British North Borneo, they appear at that time to have regai d- 
ed as outside the sphere of their influence, recognising the 
Spanish claim to it through their suzerainty, already alluded 

to. ov6r tii6 Sulu Sultan. , , , 

With this exception, and that of the Brunai Sultanate, 
already secured by the British Treaty, and Sarawak, now 
the property of the BROOKE family, the Dutch have acquired 
a nominal suzerainty over the whole of the rest of Borneo, by 
treaties with the independent rulers— -an area comprising 
about two-thirds of the whole island, probably not a tenth part 
of which is under their actual dir ect administrative control. 

* A "British Protectorate was established over North Borneo on the 12th 
May, over Sarawak on the 14th June, and over Brunai on the 17th September, 
1 BBS. Vide Appendix. 
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They appear to have been so pre-occupied with the .affairs of 
their important Colony of Java and its dependencies, and the 
prolonged, exhausting and ruinously expensive war with the 
Achinese in Sumatra, that beyond posting Government Resi- 
dents at some of the more important points, they have hitherto 
done nothing to attract European capital and enterprise to 
Borneo, but it would now seem that the example set by the 
British Company in the North is having its effect, and I hear 
of a Tobacco Planting Company and of a Coal Company 
being formed to operate on the East Coast of Dutch Borneo. 

The Spanish claim to North Borneo was a purely theore- 
tical one, and not only their claim, but that also of the 
Sul us through whom they claimed, was vigorously disputed 
by the Sultans of Brunai, who denied that, as asserted by the 
Sulus, any portion of Borneo had been ceded to them by a 
former Sultan of Brunai, who had by their help defeated rival 
claimants and been seated on the throne. The Sulus, on 
their side, would own no allegiance to the Spaniards, with 
whom they had been more or less at w r ar for almost three 
centuries, and their actual hold over any portion of North Bor- 
neo was of the slightest. Matters -were in this position when 
Mr. Alfred Dent, now Sir Alfred Dent, k.c.m.g., fitted 
out an expedition, and in December, 1877, and January, 1878, 
obtained from the Sultans of Brunai and Sulu, in the manner 
hereafter detailed, the sovereign control over the North por- 
tion of Borneo, from the Kimanis river on the West to the 
Siboku river on the East, concessions which were confirmed 
by Her Majesty’s Royal Charter in November, 188 1 . 

I have now traced, in brief outline, the political history 
of Borneo from the time when the country first became gene- 
rally known to Europeans — in 1518 — down to its final division 
between Great Britain and the Netherlands in 1 88 r . 

If we can accept the statements of the earlier writers, Bor- 
neo was in its most prosperous stage before it became sub- 
jected to European influences, after which, owing to the mis- 
taken and monopolising policy of the Commercial Companies 
then holding sway in the East, the trade and agriculture of 
this and other islands of the Malay Archipelago received a 
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blow from which at any rate that of Borneo is only now re- 
covering. By the terms of its Charter, the British North 
Borneo Company is prohibited from creating trade monopolies, 
and of its own accord it has decided not to engage itself in 
trading transactions at all, and as Raja Brooke’s Govern- 
ment Is similar to that of a British Crown Colony, and the 
Dutch Government no longer encourage monopolies, there is 
good ground for believing that the wrong done is being 
righted, and that a brighter page than ever is now being 
opened for Borneo and its natives. 

Before finishing with this part of the subject, I. may men- 
tion that the United States Government had entered into a 
treaty with the Sultan of Brunai, in almost exactly the same 
words as the English one, including the clause prohibiting 
cessions of territory without the consent of the other party to 
the treaty, and, in 1878, Commodore SCHUFELDT was ordered 
by his Government to visit Borneo and report on the cessions 
obtained by Mr. DENT. I was Acting British Consul-General 
at the time, and before leaving the Commodore informed me 
emphatically that he could discover no American interests in 
Borneo, u neither white nor black.” 

The native population of Borneo is given in books of refer- 
ence as between 1,750,000 and 2,500,000. The aborigines 
are of the Malay race, which itself is a variety of the Mongo- 
lian and indeed, when inspecting prisoners, I have often been 
puzzled to distinguish the Chinese from the Malay, they being 
dressed alike and the distinctive pig-tail having been shaved 
off the former as part of the prison discipline. 

These Mongolian Malays from High Asia, who presumably 
migrated to the Archipelago via the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra, must, however, have found Borneo and other of 
the islands partially occupied by a Caucasic race, as amongst 
the aborigines are still found individuals of distinctive Cau- 
casic type, as has been pointed out to be the case with the 
Buludupih tribe of British North Borneo, by Dr. Montano, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting in Borneo in 1878-9. To 
these the name of pre-Malays has been given, but Professor 
Keane, to whom I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness on 
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these points, prefers the title of Indonesians. The scientific 
descriptions of a typical Malay is as follows :• — u Stature little 
over five feet, complexion olive yellow, head brachy-cephal- 
ous or round, cheek-bones prominent, eyes black and slighlty 
oblique, nose small but not flat, nostrils dilated, hands small 
and delicate, legs thin and weak, hair black, coarse and 
lank, beard absent or scant ; n but these Indonesians to whom 
belong most of the indigenous inhabitants of Celebes, are 
taller and have fairer or light brown complexions and regular 
features, connecting them with the brown Polynesians of the 
Eastern Pacific “ who maybe regarded as their descendants/ 1 
and Professor Keane accounts for their presence by assuming 
“ a remote migration of the Caucasic race to South-Eastern 
Asia, of which evidences are not lacking in Cambojaand else- 
where, and a further onward movement, first to the Archi- 
pelago and then East to the Pacific.” It is needless to say 
that the aborigines themselves have the haziest and most 
unscientific notion of their own origin, as the following ac- 
count, gravely related to me by a party of Bui udupihs, will 
exemplify: — 

" The Origin of the Buludupih Race . 

In past ages a Chinese * settler had taken to wife a daughter 
of the aborigines, by whom he had a female child. Her 
parents lived in a hilly district covered with a 

large forest tree, known by the name of opih. One day a 
jungle fire occurred, and after it was over, the child jumped 
down from the house (native houses are raised on piles off 
the ground), and went up to look at a half burnt opih log, and 
suddenly disappeared and was never seen again. But the 
parents heard the voice of a spirit issue from the log, announc- 
ing that it had taken the child to wife and that, in course of 
time, the bereaved parents would find an infant in the jungle, 
whom they were to consider as the offspring of the marriage, 

* The Buludupihs inhabit the China or Kina-batangan river, and Sir Hugh 
Low, in a note to his history of the Sultans of Brunai, in a number of the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, says that it is pro- 
bable that in former days the Chinese had a Settlement or Factory at that 
river, as some versions of the native history of Brunai expressly state that .the 
Chinese wife of one of the earliest Sultans was brought thence. 
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and who would become the father of a new race. The pro- 
phecy of the spirit was in due time fulfilled.” 

It somewhat militates against the correctness of this history 
that the Buludupihs are distinguished by the absence of 
Mongolian features. 

The general appellation given to the aborigines by the 
modern Malays — to whom reference will be made later on — is 
Dyak , and they are divided into numerous tribes, speaking 
very different dialects of the Malayo-Polynesian stock, and 
known by distinctive names, the origin of which is generally 
obscure, at least in British North Borneo, where these names 
are not, as a rule, derived from those of the rivers on which 
they dwell. 

The following are the names of some of the principal North 
Borneo aboriginal tribes : — Kadaians, Dustins, Ida'ans, Bi- 
saias, Buludupihs, Eraans, Subans, Sun-Dyaks, Mu ruts, 
Tagaas. Of these, the Kadaians, Buludupihs, Eraans and one 
large section of the Bisaias have embraced the religion of 
Mahomet ; the others are Pagans, with no set form of religion, 
no idols, but believing in spirits and in a future life, which 
they localise on the top of the great mountain of Kina-balu. 
These Pagans are a simple and more natural, less self-con- 
scious, people than their Mahomedan brethren, who are ahead 
of them in point of civilization, but are more reserved, more 
proud and altogether less (t jolly,” and appear, with their 
religion, to have acquired also some of the characteristics of 
the modern or true Malays. A Pagan can sit, or rather squat, 
with you and tell you legends, or, perhaps, on an occasion 
join in a glass of grog, whereas the Mahomedan, especially the 
true Malay, looks upon the Englishman as little removed from 
a “Kafir” — an uncircumcised Philistine — who through ignor- 
ance constantly offends in minor points of etiquette, who eats 
pig and drinks strong drink, is ignorant of the dignity of repose, 
and whose accidental physical and political superiority in the 
present world will be more than compensated for by the very 
inferior and uncomfortable position he will attain in the next. 
The aborigines inhabit the interior parts of North Borneo, 
and all along the coast is found a fringe of true Malays, talk- 
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ing modern Malay and using the Arabic written character, 
whereas the aborigines possess not even the rudiments of an 
alphabet and, consequently, no literature at all. 

How is the presence in Borneo of this more highly civilized 
product of the Malay race, differing so profoundly in language 
and manners from their kinsmen — the aborigines — to be ac- 
counted for? Professor Keane once more comes to our 
assistance, and solves the question by suggesting that the 
Mongolian Malays from High Asia who settled in Sumatra, 
attained there a real national development in comparatively 
recent times, and after their conversion to Mahomedanism by 
the Arabs, from whom, as well as from the Bhuddist mis- 
sionaries who preceded them, they acquired arts and an ele- 
mentary civilization, spread to Borneo and other parts of 
Malaysia and quickly asserted their superiority over the less 
advanced portion of their race already settled there. This 
theory fits in well with the native account of the distribution 
of the Malay race, which makes Menangkabau, in Southern 
Sumatra, the centre whence they spread over the Malayan 
islands and peninsula. 

The Professor further points out, that in prehistoric times 
the Malay and Indonesian stock spread westwards to Mada- 
gascar and eastwards to the Philippines and Formosa, Micro- 
nesia and Polynesia. “This astonishing expansion of the 
Malaysian people throughout the Oceanic area is sufficiently 
attested by the diffusion of common (Malayo-Polynesian) 
speech from Madagascar to Easter Island and from Hawaii 
to New Zealand.” 

Chapter II, 

The headquarters of the true Malay in Northern Borneo 
is the City of Brunai, on the river of that name, on the North- 
West Coast of the island, where resides the Court of the 
only nominally independent Sultan now remaining in the 
Archipelago.* 

The Brunai river is probably the former mouth of the Lim- 
bang, and is now more a salt water inlet than a river. Con- 


* He has since been “ protected ” — see ante page 6 , note. 
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i rv nerhaps to the general idea, an ordinary eastern river, 
at any rate until the limit of navigability for European craft 
£ attained, is not, as a rule, a thing of beauty by any means. 

The typical Malay river debouches through flat, fcvcr- 
haunted swampy country, where, for miles, nothing meets the 
eve but the monotonous dark green of the level, interminab e 
mangrove forest, with its fantastic, interlacing roots, whose 
fnnrfion it anpears to be to extend seaward, year by year, its 
d i smal ' k i n g d omT of black fetid mud, and to veil from the rude 
eve of the intruder the tropical charms of the country a s 
back. After some miles of this, cheerless scenery and at a 
* i u-iiAfp the fresh water begins to mingle with the salt, 
trful leaves twenty to 

„ length, which supply the native with the material 
„ L «mi,s a„d?oof of his hoSe, the wrapper for us cigare t« 
the suear for his breakfast table, the salt for his daily needs 
and' the strong drink to gladden his heart on his feash ^days 
becomes intermixed with the mangrove and hnally takes its 
place— a pleasing change, but still monotonous, as it is so 
Sense thaf, itself growing in the water, ,t quite shuts out all 
view of the bank and surrounding country. 

One of the first signs of the fresh river water, s the occur- 

3 e M% lot the post! and beams of Ins house 

always raised ^several feet above', he level of . he 

tbc water as the case may be, and, split up into latnes ot tne 

^ forms the^frame-work of^r^ and -fl, 
and constitutes the flooring throughout. With he pithy ten 
tre removed, the nibong forms an efhcient ^aqueduct , m the 
absence of bambu, and its young, growing shoot attords 
cabbage, or salad, second only to that furnished by the coco- 
nut which will next come into view, together with the betc 

fAreca) nut palm, if the river visited is an inhabited one , bu 
if uninhabited, the traveller will find nothing but thick, almo 
impenetrable jungle, with mighty trees shooting up one hun- 
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dred to a hundred and fifty feet without a branch, in their 
endeavour to get their share of the sun-light, and. supporting 
on their trunks and branches enormous creepers, rattans, 
graceful ferns and lovely orchids and other luxuriant epiphytal 
growths. Such is the typical North Borneo river, to which, 
however, the Brunai is a solitary exception. The mouth of 
the Brunai river is approached between pretty verdant islets, 
and after passing through a narrow and tortuous passage, 
formed naturally by sandbanks and artificially by a barrier of 
stones, bare at low w r ater, laid down in former days to keep 
out the restless European, you find your vessel, which to 
cross the bar should not draw more than thirteen or fourteen 
feet, in deep water between green, grassy, hilly, picturesque 
banks, with scarcely a sign of the abominable mangrove, or 
even of the nipa, which, however, to specially mark the con- 
trast formed by this stream, are both to be found in abundance 
in the upper portion of the river, which the steamer cannot 
enter. After passing a small village or two, the first object 
which used to attract attention was the brick ruins of a Roman 
Catholic Church, which had been erected here by the late 
Father Cuarteron, a Spanish Missionary of the Society of the 
Propaganda Fide, who, originally a jovial sea captain, had 
the good fortune to light upon a wrecked treasure ship in the 
Eastern seas, and, feeling presumably unwonted twinges of 
conscience, decided to devote the greater part of his wealth 
to the Church, in which he took orders, eventually attaining 
the rank of Prefect Apostolic. His Mission, unfortunately, 
was a complete failure, but though his assistants were with- 
drawn, he stuck to his post to the last and, no doubt, did a 
certain amount of good in liberating, from time to time, 
Spanish subjects he found in slavery on the Borneo Coast. 

Had the poor fellow settled in the interior, amongst the 
Pagans, he might, by his patience and the example of his good 
life, have made some converts, but amongst the Mahome- 
dan's of the coast it was labour in vain. The bricks of his 
Brunai Church have since been sold to form the foundation of 
a steam sawmill. 

Turning a sharp corner, the British Consulate is reached, 
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where presides, and flies with pride the Union Jack, Her 
Majesty’s Consular Agent, Mr. or Inche Mahomet, with his 
three wives and thirteen children. He is a native of Malacca 
and a clever, zealous, courteous and hospitable official, well 
versed in the political history of Brunai since the advent of 
Sir James Brooke. 

The British is the only Consulate now established at Bru- 
nai, but once the stars and stripes proudly waved over the Con- 
sulate of an unpaid American Consul. There was little scope 
at Brunai for a white man in pursuit of the fleeting dollar, 
and one day the Consulate was burnt to the ground, and a 
heavy claim for compensation for this alleged act of incen- 
diarism was sent in to the Sultan. His Highness disputed 
the claim, and an American man-of-war was despatched to 
make enquiries on the spot. In the end, the compensation 
claimed was not enforced, and Mr. MOSES, the Consul, was 
not subsequently, I think, appointed to any other diplomatic 
or consular post by the President of the Republic. A little 
further on are the palaces, shops and houses of the city 
of Brunai, all, with the exception of a few brick shops belong- 
ing to Chinamen, built over the water in a reach where the 
river broadens out, and a vessel can steam up the High Street 
and anchor abreast of the Royal Palace. When Pigafetta 
visited the port in 1 521, he estimated the number of houses 
at 25,000, which, at the low average of six to a house, would 
give Brunai a population of 150,000 people, many of whom 
were Chinese, cultivating pepper gardens, traces of which can 
still be seen on the now deserted hills. Sir Spencer St, 
John, formerly H. B. M. Consul-General in Borneo, and who 
put the population at 25,000 at the lowest in 1863, asserts 
that fifteen is a fair average to assign to a Brunai house, 
which would make the population in Pigafetta’s time 
375,000, From his enquiries he found that the highest num- 
ber was seventy, in the Sultan’s palace, and the lowest seven, 
in a fisherman’s small hut, PiGAFETTA, however, probably 
alluded to families, ''fires. I think is the word he makes use of, 
and more than one family is often found occupying a Brunai 
house. The present population perhaps dees not number 
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more than 12,000 or 15,000 natives, and about eighty Chinese 
and a few Kling shop-keepers, as natives of India are here 
styled. Writing in 1845, Sir JAMES Brooke, then the Queen's 
first Commissioner to Brunai, says with reference to this Sul- 
tanate : — a Here the experiment may be fairly tried, on the 
smallest possible scale of expense, whether a beneficial Eu- 
ropean influence may not re-animate a falling State and at 
the same time extend our commerce. * * * If this tendency 

to decay and extinction be inevitable, if this approximation of 
European policy to native Government should be unable to 
arrest the fall of the Bornean dynasty, yet we shall retrieve a 
people already habituated to European habits and manners, 
industrious interior races; and if it become necessary, a Colo- 
ny gradually formed and ready to our hand in a rich and fer- 
tile country," and elsewhere he admits that the regeneration 
of the Borneo Malays through themselves was a hobby of his. 
The experiment has been tried and, so far as concerns the 
re-anirnation of the Malay Government of Brunai, the verdict 
must be “ a complete failure." The English are a practical 
race, and self-interest is the guide of nations in their inter- 
course with one another; it was not to be supposed that they 
would go out of their way to teach the degenerate Brunai 
aristocracy how to govern in accordance with modern ideas ; 
indeed, the Treaty we made with them, by prohibiting, for 
instance, their levying customs duties, or royalties, on the 
export of such jungle products as gutta percha and India 
rubber, in the collection of which the trees yielding them are 
entirely destroyed, and by practically suggesting to them the 
policy, or rather the impolicy, of imposing the heavy due of 
$1 per registered ton on all European Shipping entering their 
ports, whether in cargo or in ballast, scarcely tended to stave 
off their collapse, and the Borneans must have formed their 
own conclusions from the fact that when they gave up portions 
of their territory to the Brookes and to the British North 
Borneo Company, the British Government no longer called 
for the observance of these provisions of the Treaty in the 
ceded districts. The English have got all they wanted from 
Brunai, but I think it can scarcely be said that they have 
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I remember that the late 


thing that we could not 


done very much for it in return. 

Sultan thought it an' inexplicable 

assist him to recover a debt due to him by one ot the British 
Coal Companies which tried their luck in Borneo. Moreover, 
even the cession to their good and noble friend Sir James 
BROOKE of the Brunai Province of Sarawak has been itself 
also to a certain extent, a factor in their Government s decay, 
that' State, under the rule of the Raja — Charles Brooke — 
having attained its present prosperous condition at the expense 
of Brunai and by gradually absorbing its territory. 

Between British North Borneo, on the one side, and Sara- 
wak on the other, the sea-board of Brunai, which, when we 
first' appeared on the scene, extended from Cape Datu to 
Marudu Bay — some 700 miles — is now reduced to 125 or 130 
miles and, besides the river on which it is built, Brunai retains 
but two others of any importance, both of which are in rebel- 
lion of a more or less vigorous character, and the whole State 
of Brunai is so sick that its case is now under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Thus ends in collapse the history of the last independent 
Malay Government. Excepting only Johor (which is pros- 
perous owing to its being under the wing of Singapore, which 
fact gives confidence to European and Chinese capitalists- and 
Chinese labourers, and to its good fortune in having a wise 
and just ruler in its Sultan, who owes his elevation to British 
influences), all the Malay Governments throughout the Malay 
Archipelago and in the Malay Peninsula are now subject 
either to the English, the Dutch, the Spanish or the Portu- 
e-uese. This decadence is not due to any want of vitality 
in the race, for under European rule the Malay increases his 
numbers, as witness the dense population of Java and the 
rapidly growing Malay population of the Straits Settlements. 

That the Malay does so flourish in contact with the Euro- 
pean and the Chinese is no. doubt to some extent due to his 
attachment to the Mahomedan faith, which as a tee-total 
religion is, so far, the most suitable one for a tropical race ; 
it has also to be remembered that he inhabits tropical coun- 
tries/where the white man cannot perform out-door labour 
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and appears only as a Government Official, a merchant or a 
planter. 

. - But the decay of the Brunai aristocracy was probably inevi- 
table. Take the life of a young noble. He is the son of one 
of perhaps thirty women in his father’s harem, his mother is 
entirely without education, can neither read nor write, is never 
allowed to appear in public or have any influence in public 
affairs, indeed scarcely ever leaves her house, and one of her 
principal excitements, perhaps, is the carrying on of an 
intrigue, an excitement enhanced by the fact that discovery 
means certain death to herself and her lover. 

Brunai being a water town, the youngster has little or no 
chance of a run and game ashore, and any exercise he takes 
is confined to being paddled up and down the river in a canoe, 
for to paddle himself would be deemed much too degrading — 
a Brunai noble should never put his hand to any honest physi- 
cal work — even for his own recreation. I once imported a 
Rob Roy canoe from England and amused myself by making 
long paddling excursions, and I would also sometimes, to 
relieve the monotony of a journey in a native boat, take a 
spell at the paddle with the men, and I was gravely warned by 
a native friend that by such action I was seriously compromis- 
ing myself and lowering my position in the eyes 'of the higher 
class of natives. At an early age the young noble becomes 
an object of servile adulation to the numerous retainers and 
slaves, both male and female, and is by them initiated in vicious 
practices and, while still a boy, acquires from them some of the 
knowledge of a fast man of the world. As a rule he receives 
no sort of school education. He neither rides nor joins in the 
chase and, since the advent of Europeans, there have been no 
wars to brace his nerves, or call out any of the higher qualities 
of mind or body which may be latent in him ; nor is there any 
standing army or navy in which he might receive a beneficial 
training. No political career, in the sense we attach to the 
term, is open to him, and he has no feelings of patriotism, 
whatever. That an aristocracy thus nurtured should degene- 
rate can cause no surprise. The general term for the nobles 
amongst the Brunais is Pangeran, and. their numbers may be 
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guessed when it is understood that every son and daughter 
of every many-wived noble is also a Pangeran. 

Some of these unfortunate noblemen have nothing where- 
with to support their position, and in very recent times I have 
actually seen a needy Pangeran, in a British Colony where he 
could not live by oppression or theft, driven to work in a 
coal mine or drive a buffalo, cart. 

With the ordinary freeborn citizen of Brunai life opens 
under better auspices. The children are left much to them- 
selves and are merry, precocious, naked little imps, able to 
look out for themselves at a very much earlier age than is the 
case with European infants, and it is wonderful to see quite 
little babies clambering up the rickety stairs leading from the 
river to the house, or crawling unheeded on the tottering 
verandahs. Almost before they can walk they can swim, and 
they have been known to share their mother’s cigarettes while 
still in arms. All day long they amuse themselves in minia- 
ture canoes, rolling over and over in the water, regardless of 
crocodiles. Happy children! they have no school and nd 
clothes — one might, perhaps, exclaim happy parents, too! 
Malays are very kind and indulgent to their children and l do 
not think I have seen or heard of a case of the application of 
the parental hand to any part of the infant person. As soon as 
he is strong enough, say eight or nine years of age, the young 
Malay, according to th & kampong, or division of the town, in 
which his lot has been cast, joins in his father’s trade and 
becomes a fisherman, a trader, or a worker in brass or in iron 
as the case may be. The girls have an equally free and easy 
time while young, their only garments being a silver fig leaf, 
fastened to a chain or girdle round the waist. As they grow 
up they help their mothers in their household duties, or by 
selling their goods in the daily floating market ; they marry 
young and are, as a rule, kindly treated by their husbands. 
Although Mahomedans, they can go about freely and unveiled, 
a privilege denied to their sisters of the higher classes. The 
greatest misfortune for such a girl is, perhaps, the possession 
of a pretty face and figure, which may result in her being 
honoured with the attentions of a noble, in whose harem she 
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may be secluded for the rest of her life, and, as her charms 
wane her supply of both food and clothing is reduced to the 
lowest limit. 

By the treaty with Great Britain traffic in slaves is put 
down, that is, Borneo is no longer the mart where, as in for- 
mer days, the pirates can bring in their captives for sale; but 
the slaves already in the place have not been liberated, and 
a slave’s children are slaves, so that domestic slavery, as it 
is termed, exists on a very considerable scale in Brunai. 
Slaves were acquired in the old days by purchase from pirates 
and, on any pretext, from the Pagan tribes of Borneo. For 
instance, if a feudal chief of an outlying river was in want of 
some cash, nothing was easier than for him to convict a man, 
who was the father of several children, of some imaginary 
offence, or neglect of duty, and his children, girls and boys, 
would be seized and carried off to Brunai as slaves. A favourite 
method was that of “ forced trade.” The chief would send a 
large quantity of trade goods to a Pagan village and leave 
them there to be sold at one hundred per cent, or more above 
their proper value, all legitimate trade being prohibited mean- 
while, and if the money or barter goods were not forthcoming 
when demanded, the deficiency would be made up in slaves. 
This kind of oppression was very rife in the neighbourhood 
of the capital when I first became acquainted with Borneo in 
1871, but the power of the chiefs has been much curtailed of 
late, owing to the extensive cessions of territory to Sarawak 
and the British North Borneo Company, and their hold on the 
rivers left to them has become very precarious, since the war- 
like Kyans passed under Rdja BROOKE’S sway. This tribe, 
once the most powerful in Borneo, was always ready at the 
Sultan’s call to raid on any tribe who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure and revelled in the easy acquisition of fresh heads, 
over which to hold the triumphal dance. The Brunai Malays 
are not a warlike race, and the Rajas find that, without the 
Kyans, they are as a tiger with its teeth drawn and its claws 
pared, and the Pagan tribes have not been slow to make 
the discovery for themselves. Those on the Limbang river 
have been in open rebellion for the last three or four years 
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and are crying out to be taken under the protection of the 
Queen, or, failing that, then under the “ Kompani,” as the 
British North Borneo Company’s Government like that of the 
East India Company in days gone by, is styled, or under 
Sarawak. 

The condition of the domestic slaves is not a particularly 
hard one unless, in the case of a girl, she is compelled to join 
the harem, when she becomes technically free, but really only 
changes one sort of servitude for another and more degrading 
one. With this exception, the slaves live on friendly terms 
with their masters’ families, and the propinquity of a British 
Colony — Labuan — has tended to ameliorate their condition, as 
an ill-used slave can generally find means to escape thither 
and, so long as he remains there, he is a free man. 

The scientific description of a typical Malay has already 
been given, and it answers well on almost all points for the 
Brunai specimen, except that the nose, as well as being small, 
is, In European eyes, deficient as to “bridge,” and the legs 
cannot be described as weak, indeed the Brunai Malay, male 
and female, is a somewhat fleshy animal. In temperament, 
the Malay is described as “ taciturn, undemonstrative, little 
given to outward manifestations of joy or sorrow, courteous 
towards each other, kind to their women and children. Not 
elated by good or depressed by bad fortune, but capable of 
excesses when roused. Under the influence of religious excite- 
ment, losses at gambling, jealousy or other domestic troubles 
they are liable to amok or run-a-muck, an expression 
which appears to have passed into the English language.” 
With strangers, the Brunai Malay is doubtless taciturn, but I 
have heard Brunai ladies among themselves, while enjoying 
their betel-nut, rival any old English gossips over their cup of 
tea, and on an expedition the men will sometimes keep up a 
conversation long into the night till begged to desist. Courtesy 
seems to be innate in every Malay of whatever rank, both in 
their intercourse with one another and with strangers. The 
meeting at Court of two Brunai nobles who, perhaps, enter- 
tain feelings of the greatest hatred towards each other, is an 
interesting study, and the display of mutual courtesy unrivalled, 
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I need scarcely say that horseplay and practical joking are 
unknown, contradiction is rarely resorted to and “chaff” is 
only known in its mildest form. The lowest Malay will never 
pass in front of you if it can be avoided, nor hand anything 
to another across you. Unless in case of necessity, a Malay 
will not arouse his friend from slumber, and then only in the 
gentlest manner possible. It is bad manners to point at all, 
but, if it is absolutely necessary to do so, the forefinger is 
never employed, but the person or object is indicated, in a 
sort of shamefaced way, with the thumb. It is impolite to 
bare a weapon in public, and Europeans often show their 
ignorance of native etiquette by asking a Malay visitor to let 
them examine the blade of the kris he is wearing. It is not 
considered polite to enquire after the welfare of the female 
members of a Brunai gentleman's household. For a Malay 
to uncover his head in your presence would be an imperti- 
nence, but a guttural noise in his throat after lunching with 
you is a polite way of expressing pleased satisfaction with the 
excellence of the repast. This latter piece of etiquette has 
probably been adopted from the Chinese. The low social 
position assigned to women by Brunai Malays, as by nearly 
all Mahomedan races, is of course a partial set-off to the gene- 
ral courtesy that characterises them. The average intelligence 
of what may be called the working class Malay is almost as 
far superior to that, say, of the British country bumpkin as 
are his manners. Mr. H. O. FORBES says in his “Naturalist 
in the Eastern Archipelago ” that he was struck with the 
natives' acute observation in natural history and the accuracy 
with which they could give the names, habits and uses of 
animals and plants in the jungle, and the traveller cannot but 
admire the general handiness and adapability to changed cir- 
cumstances and customs and quickness of understanding of 
the Malay coolies whom he engages to accompany him. 

Cannot one imagine the stolid surprise and complete obfus- 
cation of the English peasant if an intelligent Malay traveller 
were to be suddenly set down in his district, making enquiries 
as to the, to him, novel forms of plants and animals and ask- 
ing for minute information as to the manners and customs of 
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the new people amongst whom he found himself, and, gene- 
rally, seeking for information as the reasons for this and for 
that ? 

Their religion sits somewhat lightly on the Brunai Malays; 
the Mahomed an Mosque in the capital was always in a very 
dirty and neglected state, though prayers were said there 
daily, and I have never seen a Borneo Malay under the influ- 
ence of religious excitement. 

Gambling prevails, doubtless, and so does cock-fighting, but 
neither is the absorbing passion which it seems, from travel- 
lers’ accounts, to be with Malays elsewhere. 

When visiting the Spanish settlements in Sulu and Balabac, 

I was surprised to find regular officially licensed cock-fight- 
ing pits, with a special seat for the Spanish Governor, who 
was expected to be present on high days and holidays. I 
have never come across a regular cockpit in Brunai, or in any 
part of northern Borneo. 

The amoks that I have been cognisant of have, consequently, 
not been due to either religious excitement, or to losses at 
gambling, but, in nearly every case, to jealousy and domestic 
trouble, and their occurrence almost entirely confined to the 
British Colony of Labuan where, of course, the Mahomedan 
pains and penalties for female delinquencies could not be 
enforced. I remember one poor fellow whom I pitied very 
much. He had good reason to be jealous of his wife and, in 
our courts, could not get the redress he sought. He explained 
to roe that a mist seemed to gather before his eyes and that 
he became utterly unconscious of what he was doing — his will 
was quite out of his control. Some half dozen people — child- 
ren, men and women — were killed, or desperately wounded 
before he was overpowered. He acknowledged his guilt, and 
suffered death at the hands of the hangman with quiet dignity. 
Many tragical incidents in the otherwise uneventful history 
of Labuan may be traced to the manner in which marriages 
are contracted amongst the Borneo Malays. Marriages of 
mere love are almost unknown ; they are generally a matter of 
bargain between the girls’ parents and the expectant bride- 
groom, or his parents, and, practically, everything depends on 
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the amount of the dowry or brihan — literally c< gift ” — which 
the swain can pay to the former. In their own country there 
exist certain safeguards which prevent any abuse of this sys- 
tem, but it was found that under the English law a clever 
parent could manage to dispose of his daughter's hand several 
times over, so that really the plot of Mrs. CAMPBELL Praed’s 
somewhat unpleasant play “ Arianne ” was anticipated in the 
little colony of Labuan. I was once called upon, as Coroner, 
to inquire into the deaths of a young man and his handsome 
young wife, who were discovered lying dead, side by side, on the 
floor of their house. The woman was found to be fearfully cut 
about; the man had but one wound, in his abdomen, penetra- 
ting the bowels. There was only one weapon by which the 
double murder could have been committed, a knife with a six 
inch blade, and circumstances seemed to point to the proba- 
bility that the woman had first stabbed the man, who had then 
wrenched the knife from her grasp and hacked her to death. 
The man was not quite dead when found and he accused the 
dead woman of stabbing him. It was found, that they had 
not long been married and that, apparently with the girl’s 
consent, her father had been negociating for her marriage 
with another. The father himself was subsequently the first 
man murdered in British North Borneo after the assump- 
tion of the Government by the Company, and his murderer 
was the first victim of the law in the new Colony. Altogether 
a tragical story. 

Many years ago another amok , which was near being tra- 
gical, had an almost comical termination. The then Colo- 
nial Treasurer was an entertaining Irishman of rather mature 
age. Walking down to his office one day he found in the 
road a Malay hacking at his wife and another man. Home 
rule not being then in fashion with the Irish, the Treasurer, 
armed only with his sun umbrella, attempted to interfere, 
when the amoker turned furiously on him and the Irish offi- 
cial, who was of spare build, took to his heels and made good 
his escape, the chase, though a serious matter to him, causing 
irrepressible mirth to onlookers. The man was never cap- 
tured, and his victims, though disfigured, recovered. I remem- 
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ber being struck by the contemptuous reply of Sir Hugh 
Low’s Chinese servant when he warned him to be on his 
guard, as there was an amoker at large, and alluded to Mr. 
C.’s narrow escape — it was to the effect that the Treasurer 
was foolish to interfere in other people’s concerns. This 
unwillingness to busy oneself in others’ affairs, which some- 
times has the appearance of callousness, is characteristic of 
Malays and Chinese. 

The readers of a book of travels are somewhat under a dis- 
advantage in forming their opinion of a country, in that inci- 
dents are focussed for them by those of the same nature 
being grouped together. I do not wish it to be thought that 
murders and amoks are at all common occurrences in Northern 
Borneo, indeed they are very few and far between, and cri- 
minal acts of all kinds are remarkably infrequent, that is, of 
course, if we regard head-hunting as an amusement sanction- 
ed by usage, especially as, in the parts under native govern- 
ment, there is a total absence of any kind of police force, 
while every man carries arms, and houses with palm leaf walls 
and innocent of locks, bolts and bars, offer unusual tempta- 
tions to the burglariously inclined. My wife and I nearly 
always slept without a watchman and with the doors and 
windows unclosed, the servants’ offices being detached from 
the house, and we have never had any of our property stolen 
except by a “ boy.” 

Brunai is governed by a Sultan styled Iang-di-pertuan, 
“ he who rules,” and four principal Ministers of State, 
“ Wazirs” — the Pangeran Bandahara, the Pangeran diGadong,-. 
the Pangeran Pamancha and the Pangeran Temenggong. 
These Ministers are generally men of the royal blood, and fly 
distinctive flags at their residences, that of the Bandahara 
being white, of the di Gadong, green, and of the Temeng- 
gong, red. The flags are remarkably simple and inexpen- 
sive, but quite distinctive, each consisting of a square bit 
of bunting or cloth of the requisite colour, with the excep- 
tion of the Temenggong’s, which is cut in the shape of 
a burgee. The Sultan’s flag is a plain piece of yellow bunting, 
yellow being the Brunei royal colour, and no man, except the 
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Sovereign, is permitted to exhibit that colour in any portion 
of his dress. It shows how little importance attaches to the 
female sex that a lady, even a slave, can sport yellow in her 
dress, or any colour she chooses. Theoretically the duties of 
the Bandahara are those of a Home Secretary ; the di Gadong 
• is Keeper of the Seal and Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
Pamancha' , s functions I am rather uncertain about, as the post 
has remained unfilled for many years past, but they would 
seem to partake of those of a Home Secretary ; and the 
Temenggong is the War Minister and Military and Naval 
Commander-in-chief, and appears also to hear and decide 
criminal and civil cases in the city of Brunai. These appoint- 
ments are made by the Sultan, and for life, but it will be 
understood that, in such a rough and ready system of govern- 
’ment as that of Brunai, the actual influence of each Minister 
depends entirely on his own character and that of the Sultan. 
Sometimes one Minister will practically usurp the functions 
of some, or, perhaps, all the others, leaving them only their 
titles and revenues, while often, on a vacancy occurring, the 
Sultan does, not make a fresh appointment, but himself ap- 
propriates the revenue of the office leaving the duties to take 
care of themselves. 

To look after trade and commerce there is, in theory, an 
inferior Minister, the Pangeran Shabander. 

There is another class of Ministers — Mantri — who are select- 
ed -by the Sultan from among the people, and are chosen for 
their intelligence and for the influence and following they have 
amongst the citizens. They possess very considerable politi- 
cal power, their opinions being asked on important matters. 
Such are the two Juwatans and the Orang Kaya di Gadong, 
who may be looked upon as the principal officers of the Sul- 
tan and the Wazirs. 

The State officials are paid by the revenues of certain dis- 
tricts which are assigned, as will be seen below, to the differ- 
ent offices. 

The Mahomedan Malays, it has already been explained, 
were an invading and conquering race in Borneo, and their 
chiefs would seem to have divided the country, or, rather, the 
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Inhabitants, amongst themselves, in much the same way as 
England was parcelled out among the followers of William 
THE CONQUEROR. The people of all the rivers* and of the 
interior, up to the limits where the Brunai Malays can enforce 
their authority, own as their feudal lord and pay taxes to 
either the Sultan, in his unofficial capacity, or to one of the 
nobles, or else they are attached to the office of Sultan or one 
of the great Ministers of State, and, again theoretically speak- 
ing, all the districts in the Sultanate are known, from the fact 
of the people on them belonging to a noble, or to the reigning 
Sultan for the time being, or to one of the Ministers of 
State, as either : — 

r. Ka-rajahan — belonging to the Sultan or Raja. 

or 2. Kouripan — belonging to certain public officials during 
their term of office. 

or 3. Pusaka or Tulin — belonging to the Sultan or any of 
the nobles in their unofficial capacity. 

The crown and the feudal chiefs did not assert any claim to 
the land ; there are, for instance, no “ crown lands, and, in 
the case of land not owned or occupied, any native could set- 
tle upon and cultivate it without payment of any rent or land 
tax, either to the Sultan or to the feudal chief of the district ; 
consequently, land was comparatively little regarded, and 
what the feudal chief claimed was the people and not the 
land, so much so that, as pointed out bv Mr. P. Leys in a 
Consular report, in the case of the people removing from one 
river to another, they did not become the followers of the chief 
who owned the population amongst whom they settled, but 
remained subject to their former lord, who had the right of 
following them and collecting from them his taxes as before. 
It is only of quite recent years, imitating the example of the 
English in Labuan, where all the land, was assumed to be the 
property of the Sovereign and leased to individuals for a term 
of years, that the nobles have, in some instances, put forward 
a claim to ownership of the land on which their followers 

* Owing to the absence of roads and the consequent importance of rivers as 
means of getting about, nearly all districts in Borneo are named after their 
principal river, > ‘ ■ -T ' 
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chose to settle, and have endeavoured to pose as semi-inde- 
pendent prinfces. These feudal chiefs tax, or used to tax, 
their followers in proportion to their inability to resist their 
lords’ demands. A poll tax, usually at the rate of §2 for 
married men and $ 1 for bachelors, is a form of taxation to 
which, in the absence of any land tax, no objection is made, 
but the chiefs had also the power of levying special taxes at 
their own sweet will, when they found their expenditure in 
excess of their income, and advantage was taken of any delay 
in payment of taxes, or of any breach of the peace, or act of 
theft occurring in a district, to impose excessive fines on the 
delinquents, all of which if paid went to the chief ; and if the 
fine could not be paid, the defaulter’s children might be seized 
and eventually sold into slavery. The system of “ forced 
trade” 1 have alluded to when speaking on the subject of 
domestic slavery. The chiefs were all absentees and, while 
drawing everything they could out of their districts, did 
nothing for their wretched followers. The taxes were collect- 
ed by their messengers and slaves, unscrupulous men who 
were paid by what they could get out of the people in excess 
of what they were bidden to demand, and who, while engaged 
in levying the contributions, lived at free quarters on the peo- 
ple, who naturally did their best to expedite their departure. 
Petty cases of dispute were settled by headmen appointed 
by the chief and termed orang kaya, literally (i rich men.” 
These orang kayas were often selected from their possessing 
some little property and being at the same time subservient 
to the chief. In many cases, it seemed to me, that they were 
chosen for their superior stupidity and pliability. I have 
made use of the past tense throughout my description of these 
feudal chiefs as, happily, for reasons already given, the ‘ f good 
old times ” are rapidly passing away. 

The laws of Brunai are, in theory, those inculcated by the 
Koran and there are one or two officials who have some slight 
knowledge of Mahomedan law. Owing to the cheap facilities 
offered by the numerous steamers at Singapore, there are 
many Hajis- — that is, persons who have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca — amongst the Brunais and the Kadaaans, amongst 
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the latter more especially, but of course a visit to Mecca does 
not necessarily imply that the pilgrim has obtained any actual 
knowledge of the holy book, which some of them can decipher, 
the Malays having adopted the Arabic alphabet, but without, 
however, understanding the meaning of the Arabic words of 
which it consists, A friend of mine, son of the principal 
exponent of Mahomedan law in the capital, and who became 
naturalised as a British subject, had studied law in Constan- 
tinople. 

There is no gaol in Brunai, and fines are found to be a more 
profitable mode of punishment than incarceration, the judge 
generally pocketing the fine, and when it does become neces- 
sary to keep an offender in detention, it is done by placing 
his feet in the stocks, which are set up on the public staging 
or landing before the reception room of the Sultan, or of one 
of his chief Ministers, and the wretched man may be kept 
there for months. 

The punishment for theft, sanctioned by the Koran, is by 
cutting off the right hand, but this barbarous, though effective, 
penalty has been discountenanced by the English. On one 
occasion, however, when acting as H. B. M. Consul-General, 
I received my information too late to interfere. I had been 
on a visit to the late Sultan in a British gunboat, and anchored 
off the palace. During the evening, just before dinner, not- 
withstanding the watch kept on deck, some natives came 
alongside and managed to hook out through the ports my 
gold watch and chain from off the Captain’s table, and the 
first Lieutenant’s revolver from his cabin. During our inter- 
view next morning with the Sultan, I twitted him on the skill 
and daring of Brunai thieves, who could perpetrate a theft 
from a friendly war-ship before the windows of the Royal 
palace. The Sultan said nothing, but was evidently much 
annoyed, and a few weeks afterwards the revolver and the 
remains of my watch and chain were sent to me at Labuan, 
with a letter saying that three thieves had been punished by 
having had their hands chopped off. I subsequently heard 
that two of the unfortunate men had died from the effects of 
this cruel punishment. 
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Dn another occasion, some Brunai thieves skilfully dis- 
mounted and carried off two brass signal guns from the poop 
nf a merchant steamer at anchor in the river, eluding the 
vigilance of the quarter-master, while the skipper and some 
lithe officers were asleep on the skylight close by. The 

^ExecutforTis 5 evth^ t by r meaim of the bow string or the kns. 

I had once the unpleasant duty of having to witness h 
execution by the bow string of a man named Maidin , as it 
was feared that, being the son of a favounte officer of the 
C LJ the execution might be a sham one. This man, with 
others ’had raided a small settlement of Chinese, traders from 
Labua’n on the Borneo coast, killing^ several of the shop-keep- 
ers and looting the settlement. So weak was the central 
government, and so little importance did they attach to the 
murder of a few Chinese, that, notwithstanding the efforts o 
the British Consul, MAIDIN remained at liberty for nearly two 
after the commission of the crime. 

7 The execution took place at night. The murderer was 
bound with his hands behind his back, in a large canoe, and 
a noose of rope was placed round his neck. Two men stood 
behind him ; *a short stick was inserted in the noose and 

twisted round and round by the two executmners thereby 

causing the rope to compress the windpipe. Maidin s str g 

^In^the case 1 ofcbmmon people the kris is used, the execu- 
tioner standing behind the criminal and pressing the kns 
downwards through the shoulder, into the heart. This mode 
of execution has been retained by the European rulers of 
Sarawak. In British North Borneo the English mode by 

h “Seriy! wh?„ a atS' customs were more strictly obs.rv- 
ed any person using insulting expressions in talking of mem- 
bers oJ the Royal family was punished by having his tongue 
sll and I was once shewn by the Temenggong, m whose 
official 1 keeping it was the somewhat cumbrous ■ pm' of sc = 
wherewith this punishment was inflicted, but 1 have never 
heard of its having been used during the last twenty years, 
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although opportunities could not have been wanting. 

I was once horrified by being informed by an observant 
British Naval Officer, who had been to Brunai on duty, that 
he had been disgusted by noticing, notwithstanding our long 
connection with Brunai and supposed influence with the Sul- 
tan. so barbarous a mode of execution as that of keeping the 
criminal exposed, without food, day and night, on a stage on 
high posts in the river. I had never heard of this process, 
and soon discovered that my friend had mistaken men fishing, 
for criminals undergoing execution. Two men perch them- 
selves up on posts, some distance apart, and let down by 
ropes a net into the river. Waiting patiently — and Brunais 
can sit still contentedly doing nothing for hours — they remain 
motionless until a shoal of fish passes over the net, when it is 
partially raised and the fish taken out by a third man, and 
the operation repeated. 

i do not think my naval friend ever published his Brunai 
reminiscences. 

I have already said there is no police force in Brunai ; an 
official makes use of his own slaves to carry out his orders, 
where an European would call in the police. Neither is there 
any army and navy, but the theory is that the Sultan and 
Ministers can call on the Brunai people to follow them to war, 
but as they give neither pay nor sufficient food their call is 
not numerously responded to. 

Every Brunai man has his own arms, spear, kris and buck- 
ler, supplemented by an old English “Tower” musket, or 
rifle, or by one of Chinese manufacture with an imitation 
of the Tower mark. The parang , or chopper, or cutlass, is 
always carried by a Malay, being used for all kinds of work, 
agricultural and other, and is also a useful weapon of offence 
or defence. 

Brunai is celebrated for its brass cannon foundries and still 
produces handsome pieces of considerable size. PlGAFRTTA 
describes cannon as being frequently discharged at Brunai 
during his visit there in 1521. Brass guns were formerly 
part of the currency in Brunai and, even now, you often hear 
the price of an article given as so many pikuls (a pikul= 
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I33ilbs), or catties (a catty— i^lbs) of brass gun. The brass 
for the guns is chiefly furnished by the Chinese cash, which 
is current in the town. 

In former days, in addition to brass guns, pieces of grey 
shirting ( belachu ) and of Nankin (kain asap) and small bits 
of iron were legal tender, and I have seen a specimen of a 
Brunei copper coinage one Sultan tried to introduce, but it 
was found to be so easily imitated by his subjects that it was 
withdrawn from circulation. At the present day silver dollars, 
Straits Settlements small silver pieces, and the copper coin- 
age of Singapore, Sarawak and British North Borneo all pass 
current, the copper, however, unfortunately predominating. 
Recently the Sultan obtained $10,000 of a copper coin of his 
own from Birmingham, but the traders and the Governments 
of Singapore and Labuan appear to have discountenanced its 
use, and he probably will not try a second shipment. 

The profit on the circulation of copper coinage, which is 
only a token, is of course considerable, and the British North 
Borneo Company obtained a substantial addition to its reve- 
nue from the large amount of its coin circulated in Brunai. 
When the Sultan first mooted the idea of obtaining his own 
coin from England, one of the Company's officers expostulated 
feelingly with him, and I was told by an onlooker that the con- 
trast of the expressions of the countenances of the immobile 
Malay and of the mobile European was most amusing. All 
that the Sultan replied to the objections of the officer was “ It 
does not signify, Sir, my coin can circulate in your country 
and yours can circulate in mine/' knowing well all the time 
the profit the Company was making. 

The inhabitants of the city of Brunai are very lightly taxed, 
and there is no direct taxation. As above explained, there 
is no land tax, nor ground rent, and every man builds his own 
house and is his own landlord. The right of retailing the 
following articles is ‘‘farmed'' out to the highest bidder by 
the Government, and their price consequently enhanced 
to the consumer: — Opium (but only a few of the nobles use 
the drug), foreign tobacco, curry stuff, wines and spirits (not 
used by the natives), salt, gambier (used for chewing with the 
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betel or areca nut), tea (little used by the natives) and earth- 
nut and coco-nut oil. There are no Municipal rates and taxes, 
the tidal river acting as a self cleansing street and sewer at 
the same time; neither are there any demands from a Poor 
Law Board. 

On the other hand, there being no Army, Navy, Police, nor 
public buildings to keep up, the* expenses of Government are 
wonderfully light also. 

Other Government receipts, in addition to the above, are 
rent of Chinese house-boats or rather shop-boats, pawn- 
broking and gambling licenses, a “ farm J of the export of 
hides, royalties on sago and gutta percha, tonnage dues on 
European vessels visiting the port, and others. The salaries 
and expenses of the Government Departments are defrayed 
from the revenues of the rivers, or districts attached to them. 

Considerable annual payments are now made by Sarawak 
and British North Borneo for the territorial cessions obtained 
by them. The annual contribution by Sarawak is about 
$16,000, and by the British North Borneo $1 1,800. These 
sums are apportioned amongst the Sultan and nobles who 
had interests in the ceded districts. I may say here that the 
payment by British North Borneo to the Sultan of the State, 
under the arrangement made by Mr. DENT already referred 
to, is one of $5,000 per annum. 

An annual payment is also made by Mr. W. C. CowiE for 
the sole right* of working coal in the Sultanate, which he holds 
for a period of several years. Coal occurs throughout the 
island of Borneo, and its existence has long been known. It 
is worked on a small scale in Sarawak and in some portions 
of Dutch Borneo, and the unsuccessful attempts to develope 
the coal resources of the Colony of Labuan will be referred 
to later on. 

In the Brunai Sultanate, with which we are at present 
concerned, coal occurs abundantly in the Brunai river and 
elsewhere, but it is only at present worked by Mr. COWIE 
and his partners at Muara, at the mouth of the Brunai river — 


* This right was transferred by Mr. CowiE to R&ja Brooke in 188S. 
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Muara, indeed, signifying in Malay a river's mouth. The 
Revd. J. E. TENNISON-WOOD, well known in Australia as an 
authority on geological questions, thus describes the Muara 
coalfields : — “ About twenty miles to the South-west of 
Labuan is the mouth of the Brunai river. Here the rocks are 
of quite a different character, and much older. There are 
sandstones, shales, and grits,' with ferruginous joints: The 
beds are inclined at angles of 25 to 45 degrees. They are often 
altered into a kind of chert. At Muara there is an outcrop 
of coal seams twenty, twenty-five and twenty-six feet thick. 
The coal is of excellent quality, quite bitumenised, and not 
brittle. The beds are being worked by private enterprise. 

I saw no fossils, but the beds and the coal reminded me much 
of the older Australian coals along the Hunter river. The 
mines are of great value. They are rented for a few thousand 
doll'ars by two enterprising Scotchmen, from the Sultan of 
Brunai. The same sovereign would part with the place 
altogether for little or nothing. Why not have our coaling 
station there? Or what if Germany, France or Russia should 
purchase the same from the independent Sultan of Brunai ? ” 
As if to give point to the concluding remarks, a Russian 
man-of-war visited Muara and Brunai early in 1887, and 
shewed considerable interest in the coal mines. * 

Chapter III. 

The fairest way, perhaps, of giving my readers an idea of 
what Brunai was and what it is, will be by quoting first from 
the description of the Italian PiGAFETTA, who was there in 1521, 
and then from that of my friend the late Mr. Stair Elphin- 
STdNE DALRYMPLE, who visited the city with me in 1884. 
PlGAFETTA’s description I extract from CRAWFORD’S Des- 
criptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands, 

“When,” says he, “we reached the city, we had to wait 
two hours in the prahu (boat or barge) until there had arrived 
two elephants, caparisoned in silk-cloth, and twelve men, each* 


* The British Protectorate has obviated the danger. 
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furnished with a porcelain vase, covered with silk, to receive 
and to cover our presents. We mounted the elephants, the 
twelve men going before, carrying the presents. We thus 
proceeded to the house of the Governor, w r ho gave us a sup- 
per of many dishes. Next day we were left at our leisure 
until twelve o’clock, when we proceeded to the King’s palace. 
We were mounted, as before, on elephants, the men bearing 
the gifts going before us. From the Governor’s house to the 
palace the streets were full of people armed with swords, 
lances and targets ; the King had so ordered it. Still mount- 
ed on the elephants we entered the court of the palace. We 
then dismounted, ascended a stair, accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor and some chiefs and entered a great hall full of courtiers. 
Here we were seated on carpets, the presents being placed 
near to us. At the end of the great hall, but raised above it, 
there was one of less extent hung with silken cloth, in which 
were two curtains, on raising which, there appeared two 
windows, which lighted the hall. Here, as a guard to the 
King, there were three hundred men with naked rapiers in 
hand resting on their thighs. At the farther end of this 
smaller hall, there was a great window with a brocade cur- 
tain before it, on raising which, we saw the King seated at a 
table masticating betel, and a little boy, his son, beside him. 
Behind him women only were to be seen. A chieftain then 
informed us, that we must not address the King directly, but 
that if we had anything to say, we must say it to him, and he 
would communicate it to a courtier of higher rank than him- 
self within the lesser hall. This person, in his turn, would 
explain our wishes to the Governor’s brother, and he, speak- 
ing through a tube in an aperture of the wall would commu- 
nicate our sentiments to a courtier near the King, who would 
make them known to his Majesty. Meanwhile, we were 
instructed to make three obeisances to the King with the 
joined hands over the head, and raising, first one foot and then 
the other, and then kissing the hands. This is the royal 
salutation. * * * All the persons pre- 

sent in the palace had their loins covered with gold embroi- 
dered cloth and silk, wore poiniards with golden hilts, orna- 
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merited with pearls and precious stones, and had many rings 
on their fingers. 

* * * * * * 

We remounted the elephants and returned to the house 
of the Governor. * * * After this 

there came to the house of the Governor ten men, with as 
many large wooden trays, in each of which were ten or twelve 
porcelain saucers with the flesh of various animals, that is, 
of calves, capons, pullets, pea-fowls and others, and various 
kinds of fish, so that of meat alone there were thirty or two- 
and-thirty dishes. We supped on the ground on mats of 
palm-leaf. At each mouthful we drank a porcelain cupful, 
the size of an egg, of a distilled liquor made from rice. 
We ate also rice and sweetmeats, using spoons of gold, shap- 
ed like our own. In the place w’here we passed the two 
nights, there were always burning two torches of white wax, 
placed on tall chandeliers of silver, and two oil lamps of 
four wicks each, while two men watched to look after them. 
Next morning we came on the same elephants to the sea side, 
where forthwith there were ready for us two prahus , in which 
we were reconducted to the ships.” Of the town itself he 
says : — “The city is entirely built in the saltwater, the Kings 
house and those of some chieftains excepted. It contains 
25,000 fires j or families. The houses are all of wood and stand 
on strong piles to keep them high from the ground. When 
the flood tide makes, the women, in boats, go through the 
city selling necessaries. In front of the King’s palace there 
is a rampart constructed of large bricks, with barbacans in the 
manner of a fortress, on which are mounted fifty-six brass 
and six iron cannon.” With the exception of the statement 
concerning the number of families, Mr. CRAWFORD considers 
PiGAFETTA’s account contains abundant internal evidence of 
intelligence and truthfulness. I may be allowed to point out 
that, seeing only the King’s house and those of some of the 
nobles were on terra firm.a 3 there could have been little use 
for elephants in the city and probably the two elephants 
PlGAFETTA mentions were the only ones there, kept for State 
purposes. It is a curious fact that though in its fauna Borneo 
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much resembles Sumatra, yet, while elephants abound in the 
latter island, none are to be found in Borneo, except in a 
restricted area on the North-East Coast, in the territories of 
the North Borneo Company. It would appear, too, that 
the tenets of the Mahomedan religion were not strictly 
observed in those days. Now, no Brunai noble would think 
of offering you spirits, nor would ladies on any account be 
permitted to appear in public, especially if Europeans were 
among the audience. The consumption of spirits seems to have 
been on a very liberal scale, and it is not surprising to find 
PlGAFETTA remarking further on that some of the Spaniards 
became intoxicated. Spoons, whether of gold or other mate- 
rial, have long since been discarded by all respectable Brunais, 
only Pagans make use of such things, the Mahomedans employ 
the fingers which Allah has given them. The description of 
the women holding their market in boats stands good of 
to-day, but the wooden houses, instead of being on “ strong 
piles,” now stand on ricketty, round nibong palm posts. The 
description of the obeisance to the King is scarcely exaggerated, 
except that it is now performed squatting cross-legged — sila — * 
the respectful attitude indoors, from the Sanskrit 91I, to medi- 
tate, to worship (for an inferior never stands in the presence 
of his superior), and has been dispensed with in the case of 
Europeans, who shake hands. Though the nobles have now 
comparatively little power, they address each other and are ad- 
dressed by the commonalty in the most respectful tone, words 
derived from the Sanskrit being often employed in address- 
ing superiors, or equals if both are of high rank, such as Ba- 
ginda , Didi Paduka, Ianda , and in addressing a superior the 
speaker only alludes to himself as a slave, Amba-j Sahaya . 
I have already referred to the prohibition of the use of yellow 
by others than the Royal family, and may add that it is a 
grave offence for a person of ordinary rank to pass the palace 
steps with his umbrella up, and it is forbidden to him to sit in 
the after part of his boat or canoe, that place being reserved 
for nobles. At an audience with the Sultan, or with one of 
the Wazirs, considerable ceremony is still observed, What- 
ever the time of the day, a thick bees’ wax candle, about three 
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feet long is lighted and placed on the floor alongside the 
European visitor, if he is a person of any rank, and it is 
etiquette for him to carry the candle away with him at the 
conclusion of his visit, especially if at night. It was a severe 
test of the courteous decorum of the Malay nobles when on 
one occasion, a young officer, who accompanied me, not only 
spilt his cup of coffee over his bright new uniform, but, when 
impressively bidding adieu to H. H. the Sultan, stood for 
sometime unconsciously astride over my lighted candle. Not 
a muscle of the faces of the nobles moved, but the Europeans 
were scarcely so successful in maintaining their gravity. 

Mr. Dalrymple’s description of Brunai, furnished to the 
Field in August, 1884, is as follows: — “On a broad river, 
sweeping round in an imposing curve from the South-East- 
ward, with abrupt ranges of sandstone hills, for the most part 
cleared of forest, hemming it in on either side, and a glimpse 
of lofty blue mountains towering skywards far away to the 
North-East, is a long straggling collection of atap (thatch 
made of leaves of nibotig palm) and kajang (mats of ditto) 
houses, or rather huts, built on piles over the water, and 
forming a gigantic crescent on either bank of the broad, curv- 
ing stream. This is the city of Brunai, the capital of the 
Yang di Pertuan, the Sultan of Brunai, setat one hundred or 
more, and now in his dotage: the abode of some 15,000 
Malays, whose language is as different from the Singapore 
Malay as Cornish is from Cockney English, and the coign of 
vantage from which a set of effete and corrupt P anger ans 
extended oppressive rule over the coasts of North-West 
Borneo, from Sampanmangiu Point to the Sarawak River in 
days gone by, ere British enterprise stepped in, swept the 
Sulu and Ulanun pirates from the sea, and opened the rivers 
to commercial enterprise. 

Standing on the summit of one of the above-mentioned hills, 
a fine bird’s eye view is obtained of the city below. The 
ramshackle houses are all built in irregular blocks or clusters, 
but present on either side a regular frontage to the broad 
river, and following its sweeping curve, form two imposing 
crescent, divided by a fine water-way. Behind these main 
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crescents are various other blocks and clusters of buildings, 
built higgledy piggledy and without plan of any sort. On the 
true left bank are some Chinese shops built of brick, and on 
the opposite bank a brick house of superior pretensions and 
a waving banner proclaiming the abode of the Chinese Con- 
sular Agent of the British North Borneo Company. * * * 

A heterogeneous collection of buildings on the right side 
of the upper part of the city forms the palace (save the mark !) 
of the Sultan himself. A little further down a large, straggling, 
but substantial plank building, with a corrugated iron roof, 
marks the abode of the Pangeran Temenggong, a son of the 
former Sultan and the heir apparent to the throne of Brunai. 
Two steam launches are lying opposite at anchor, one the 
property of the Sultan, the other belonging to the heir 
apparent. * * * * * 

“The public reception room of the Sultan’s palace is a long 
apartment with wooden pillars running along either side, and 
supporting a raised roof. Beyond these on either side, are 
lateral compartments. At the far end, in the centre of a 
kind of alcove, is the Sultan’s throne. The floors are covered 
with matting. * * * * * 

Although the glories of Brunai have departed, and it is 
only the shadow of what it was when PlGAFETTA visited it, 
a certain amount of state is still kept up on occasions. A 
boat comes sweeping down the river crowded with Malays, 
a white flag waving from its stern, seven paddles flashing on 
either side, and an array of white umbrellas midships. It is 
the Pangeran di Gadong coming in state to pay a ceremonial 
visit. As it sweeps alongside, the Pangeran is seen sitting 
on a gorgeous carpet, surrounded by his officials. One holds 
an umbrella over his head, while another holds aloft the 
tongkat kraidan , a long guilded staff, surmounted by a plume 
of yellow* horse hair, which hangs down round it. The most 
striking point in the attire of the Pangeran and his Officers 
is the beauty of the krises with which they are armed, the 
handles being of carved ivory ornamented with gold, and the 
sheaths of beautifully polished wood, resembling satin wood. 
Cigars and coffee are produced, and a bichara ensues. A 
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Quakers' meeting is no bad metaphor to describe a Malay 
bichar a. The Pangerans sit round in a circle smoking so- 
lemnly for some time, until a question is put to them, to which 
a brief reply is given, followed by another prolonged pause. 

In this way the business on which they have come is gra- 
dually approached. 

Their manners are as polished as their faces are immobile, 
and the way to a Malay’s heart lies through his pocket. 

To the outsider, Brunai is a city of hideous old women, for 
such alone are met with in the thronged market place where 
some hundreds of market boats jostle each other, while their 
inmates shriek and haggle over their bargains, or during a 
water promenade while threading the labyrinths of this 
Oriental Venice ; but if acquainted with its intricacies, or if 
paying a ceremonial visit to any of the leading Pangerans, 
many a glimpse may be had of some fair skinned beauty 
peeping through some handy crevice in the kajang wall, or, 
in the latter case, a crowd of light-skinned, dark-eyed houris 
may be seen looking with all their might out of a window in 
the harem behind, from which they are privileged to peep 
into the hall of audience. 

The present population of Brunai cannot exceed 12,000 to 
15,000 souls, a great number having succumbed to the terrible 
epidemic of cholera a year ago. The exports consist of sago, 
gutta percha, camphor, india-rubber, edible birds' nests, gum 
dammar, etc., and what money there is in the city is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Chinese traders. * * * 

In the old days, when it enjoyed a numerous Chinese popu- 
lation, the surrounding hills were covered with pepper planta- 
tions, and there was a large junk trade with China. At 
present Brunai lives on her exports of jungle produce and 
sago, furnished by a noble river — the Limbang, whose valley 
lies but a short distance to the Eastward. One great advan- 
tage the city enjoys is a copious supply of pure water, drawn 
from springs at the base of the hills below the town on the 
left' bank of the river. * * * * 

“ Such is a slight sketch of Brunai of the Brunais. If the 
Pangerans are corrupt, the lower classes are not, but are law- 
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abiding, though not industrious. And the day may yet come 
when their city may lift her head up again, and be to North 
Borneo what Singapore is to the straits of Malacca.” 

This description gives a capital idea of modern Brunai, and 
I would only observe that, from the colour of his flag and 
umbrellas the nobleman who paid the state visit must have 
been the Bandahara and not the DiGadong. 

The aged Sultan to whom Mr. Dalrymple refers was the 
late Sultan Mumim, who, though not in the direct line, was 
raised to the throne, on the death of the Sultan Omar Ali 
SaifUDIN, to whom he had been Prime Minister, by the influ- 
ence of the English, towards whom he had always acted as a 
loyal friend. He was popularly supposed to be over a hun- 
dred years old when he died and, though said to have had 
some fifty wives and concubines, he was childless. Pie died 
on the 29th May, 1885, having previously, on the advice of 
Sir C. C. LEES, then British Consul-General, declared his 
Temenggong, the son of Omar Ali Saifudin to be his 
successor. The Temenggong accended the throne, without 
any opposition, with the title of Sultan, but found a kingdom 
distracted by rebellion in the provinces and reduced to less 
than a fourth of its size when the treaty was made with Great 
Britain in 1847. 

I have said that there is no ground rent in Borneo, and that 
every one builds his own house and is his own landlord, but 
I should add that he builds bis house in the kampong or 
parish, to which, according to his occupation, he belongs and 
into which the city is divided. For instance, on entering the 
city, the first kampong on the left is an important one in a 
town where fish is the principal article of animal food. It is 
the kampong of the men who catch fish by means of bambu 
fishing stakes, or traps, described hereafter, and supply the 
largest quantity of that article to the market ; it is known as 
the Kampong Pahlat . 

Next to it is the Kampong Perambat , from the casting net 
which its inhabitants use in fishing. Another parish is called 
Membakut and its houses are built on firm ground, being 
principally the shops of Chinese and Klings. The last kam- 
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pong on this side is that of Burong Pinge, formerly a very 
important one, where dwelt the principal and richest Malay 
traders. It is now much reduced in size, European steamers 
and Chinese enterprise having altered entirely the character 
of the trade from the time when the old Brunai nakodahs 
(master or owner of a trading boat) would cruise leisurely up 
and down the coast, waiting for months at a time in a river 
while trade was being brought in. The workers in brass, the 
jewellers, the makers of gold brocade, of mats, of brass guns, 
the oil manufacturers, and the rice cleaners, all have their own 
kampongs, and are jealous of the honour of each member of 
their corporation. The Sultan and nearly all the chief nobles 
have their houses on the true left bank of the river, i.e: t on 
the right bank ascending. 

The fishing interest is an important one, and various methods 
are employed to capture the supply for the market. 

The belong is a weir composed of nets made of split bambu, 
fastened in an upright position, side by side, to posts fixed 
into the bed of the stream, or into the sand in the shallow 
water of a harbour. There are two long rows of these posts 
with attached nets, one much longer than the other which 
gradually converge in the deeper water, where a simple trap 
is constructed with a narrow entrance. The fish passing up 
or down stream, meeting with the obstruction, follow up the 
walls of the kelong and eventually enter the trap, whence they 
are removed at low water. These kelong, or. fishing stakes 
as they are termed, are a well known sight to all travellers 
entering Malay ports and rivers. All sorts of fish are caught 
in this way, and alligators of some size are occasionally 
secured in them. 

The rambat is a circular casting net, loaded with leaden or 
iron weights at the circumference, and with a spread some- 
times of thirty feet. Great skill, acquired by long practice, 
is shewn by the fisherman in throwing this net over a shoal 
of fish which he has sighted, in such a manner that all the 
outer edge touches the water simultaneously ; the weights 
then cause the edges of the circumference to sink and gradu- 
ally close .together, encompassing the fish, and the net is drawn 
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up by a rope attached to its centre, the other end of which the 
fisherman had retained in his hand. The skill of the thrower 
is further enhanced by the fact that he, as a rule, balances 
himself in the bow of a small “ dug-out,” or canoe, in which a 
European could scarcely keep his footing at all. The rambat 
can also be thrown from the bank, or the beach, and is used in 
fresh and salt water. Only small fish and prawns are caught 
in this way. Prawns are also caught in small belongs with 
very fine split bambu nets, but a method is also employed in 
the Brunai river which I have not heard of elsewhere. A 
specially prepared canoe is made use of, the gunwale on one 
side being cut away and its place taken up by a flat ledge, 
projecting over the water. The fisherman sits paddling in 
the stern, keeping the lodged side towards the bank and lean- 
ing over so as to cause the said ledge to be almost level with 
the water. 

From the same side there projects a long bambu, with 
wooden teeth on its under side, like a comb, fastened to the 
stern, but projecting outwards, forwards and slightly upwards, 
the teeth increasing in length towards its far end, and as they 
sweep the surface of the water the startled prawns, shut in by 
the bank on one side, in their efforts to avoid the teeth of the 
comb, jump into the canoe in large quantities. 

I have described the method of using the dip net, or seram - 
baa, on page 42. Many kinds of nets are in use, one — the 
pukat — being similar to our seine or drag net. 

The hook and line are also used, especially for deep sea 
fishing, and fish of large size are thus caught. 

A favourite occasional amusement is tuba fishing. The 
tuba is a plant the juice of which has strong* narcotic proper- 
ties. Bundles of the roots are collected and put into the 
bottom of the canoes, and when the fishing ground is reached, 
generally a bend in a river, or the mouth of a stream which is 
barred at low tide, water is poured over the tuba and the juice 
expressed by beating it with short sticks. The fluid, thus 
charged with the narcotic poison, is then baled out of the 
canoes into the stream and the surface is quickly covered by 
all sorts of fish in all stages of intoxication, the smaller ones 
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even succumbing altogether to the poison. 

The large fish are secured by spearing, amid much excite- 
ment, the eager sportsmen often overbalancing themselves 
and falling headlong into the water to the great amusement 
of the more lucky ones. I remember reading an account of 
a dignified representative of Her Majesty once joining in the 
sport and displaying a pair of heels in this way to his admir- 
ing subjects. The tuba does not affect the flesh of the fish, 
which is brought to the table without any special preparation. 

The principal export from Brunai is sago flour. The sago 
palm is known to the natives under the name of rumbiah, 
the pith, after its first preliminary washing, is called laman - 
tah (i.e., raw), and after its preparation for export by the Chi- 
nese, sagu . The botanical name is Metroxylon , M. L^evis 
being that of the variety the trunk of which is unprotected, and 
M. Rumphii that of the kind which is armed with long and 
strong spikes, serving to ward off the attacks of the wild pigs 
from the young palm. 

This palm is indigenous in the Malayan Archipelago and 
grows to the height of twenty to forty feet, in swampy land 
along the banks of rivers not far from the sea, but out of 
the reach of tidal influences. A plantation once started goes 
“on for ever,” with scarcely any care or attention from the 
proprietor, as the palm propagates itself by numerous off-shots, 
which take the place of the parent tree when it is cut down 
for the purpose of being converted into food, or when it dies, 
which, unlike most other palms, it does after it has once 
flowered and seeded, z> v after it has attained the age of ten 
or fifteen years. 

It can also be propagated from the seed, but these are often 
unproductive. 

If required for food purposes, the sago palm must be cut 
down at its base before it begins to flower, as afterwards the 
pith or farina becomes dried up and useless. The trunk is 
then stripped of its leaves and, if it is intended to work it up 
at its owner’s house, it is cut into convenient lengths and 
floated down the river; if the pith is to be extracted on the 
spot the trunk is split in two, longitudinally, and is found to 
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contain a mass of starchy pith, kept together by filaments of 
woody fibre, and when this is worked out by means of bambu 
hatchets nothing but a thin rind, the outer bark, is left. To 
separate the starch from the woody fibre, the pith is placed 
on a mat in a frame work over a trough by the river side ; the 
sago washer then mounts up and, pouring fresh water over the 
pith, commences vigorously dancing about on it with his bare 
feet, the result being that the starch becomes dissolved in the 
water and runs off with it into the trough below 7 , while the 
w'oody fibre remains on the mat and is thrown away, or, if the 
washer is not a Mahomedan, used for fatening pigs. The 
starch thus obtained is not yet quite pure, and under the name 
of lamantah is sold to Chinese and undergoes a further 
process of washing, this time by hand, in large, solid, w r ooden 
troughs and tubs. When sufficiently purified, it is sun-dried 
and, as a fine white flour, is packed in gunny bags for the 
Singapore market. At Singapore, some of this flour — a very 
small proportion — is converted into the pearl sago of the 
shops, but the greater portion is sent on direct to Europe, 
where it is used for sizing cloth, in the manufacture of beer, 
for confectionery, &c. 

It wall be seen that the sago palm thus affords food and 
also employment to a considerable number of both natives 
and Chinese and, requiring little or no trouble in cultivation, 
it is a perfect gift of the gods to the natives in the districts 
where it occurs. It is a curious fact that, though abounding 
in Sarawak, in the districts near Brunai and in the southern 
parts of British North Borneo on the West Coast, it seems to 
stop short suddenly at the Putatan River, near Gaya Bay, and 
is not found indigenous in the North nor on the North-East. 
Some time ago I sent a quantity of young shoots to a Chief 
living on the Labuk River, near Sandakan, on the East Coast, 
but have not yet heard whether they have proved a success. 

A nasty sour smell is inseparable from a sago factory, but 
the health of the coolies, who live in the factory, does not 
appear to be affected by it. 

The Brunais and natives of sago districts consume a consi- 
derable quantity of sago flour, which is boiled into a thick, 
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tasteless paste, called boyat and eaten by being twisted into 
a large ball round a stick and inserted into the mouth — an 
ungraceful operation. Tamarind, or some very acid sauce is 
used to impart to it some flavour. Sago is of course cheaper 
than rice, but the latter is, as a rule, much preferred by the 
native, and is found more nutritious and lasting. LOGAN, in 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago t calculates that three 
sago palms yield more nutritive matter than an acre of wheat, 
and six trees more than an acre of potatoes. The plantain and 
banana also flourish, under cultivation, in Borneo, and Mr. 
BURBIDGE, in his preface to the Gardens of the Sun, points 
out that it fruits all the year round and that its produce is to 
that of wheat as 133 ; 1, and to that of the potato as 44 : 1. 
What a Paradise I some of my readers will exclaim. There 
can be no want here ! I am sure the figures and calculations 
above quoted are absolutely correct, but I have certainly seen 
want and poverty in Borneo, and these tropical countries are 
not quite the earthly paradises which some old writers would 
have us believe. For our poor British st . unemployed/* at any 
rate, 1 fear Borneo can never be a refuge, as the sun would 
there be more fatal than the deadly cold here, and the race 
could not be kept up without visits to colder climates. But 
if sago and bananas are so plentiful and so nourishing, as we 
are taught by the experts, it does seem somewhat remarkable, 
in this age of invention, that some means cannot be devised 
of bringing together the prolific food stores of the East and 
the starving thousands of the West. 

Both before, during and after the day’s work, the Malays, 
man and woman, boy and girl, solace and refresh themselves 
with tobacco and with the areca-nut, or the betel nut as, for 
some unexplained reason, it is called in English books, though 
betel is the name of the pepper leaf in which the areca-nut 
is wrapped and with which it is masticated. 

A good deal of the tobacco now used in Brunai is imported 
from Java or Palembang (Sumatra), but a considerable portion 
is grown in the hilly districts on the West Coast of North 
Borneo, in the vicinity of Gaya Bay, by the Muruts. It is 
unfermented and sun-dried, but has not at all a bad flavour 
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and is sometimes used by European pipe smokers. The 
Brunai Malays and the natives generally, as a rule, smoke the 
tobacco in the form of cigarettes, the place of paper being 
taken by the fine inner leaf of the nipa palm, properly pre- 
pared by drying. The Court cigarettes are monstrous things, 
fully eight inches long sometimes, and deftly fashioned by the 
fingers of the ladies of the harem. 

Some of the inland natives, who are unable to procure nipa 
leaf (dahun kirei), use roughly made wooden pipes, and the 
leaf of the maize plant is also occasionally substituted for the 
nipa . It is a common practice with persons of both sexes to 
insert a a quid ”■ of tobacco in their cheek, or between the 
upper lip and the gum. This latter practice does not add to 
the appearance of a race not overburdened with facial charms. 
The tobacco is allowed to remain in position for a long time, 
but it is not chewed. The custom of areca-nut chewing has 
been so often described that I will only remind the reader 
that the nut is the produce of a graceful and slender palm, 
which flourishes under cultivation in all Malayan countries 
and is called by Malays pinang . It is of about the size of a 
nutmeg and, for chewing, is cut into pieces of convenient size 
and made into a neat little packet with the green leaf of the 
aromatic betel pepper plant, and with the addition of a little 
gambier (the inspissated juice of the leaves of the uncar ia 
gambir) and of fine lime, prepared by burning sea shells. 
Thus prepared, the bolus has an undoubtedly stimulating 
effect on the nerves and promotes the flow of saliva. I have 
known fresh vigour put into an almost utterly exhausted boat’s 
crew by their partaking of this stimulant. 

It tinges the saliva and the lips bright red, but, contrary to 
a very commonly received opinion, has no effect of making 
the teeth black. This blackening of the teeth is produced by 
rubbing in burnt coco-nut shell, pounded up with oil, the 
dental enamel being sometimes first filed off. Toothache and 
decayed teeth are almost unknown amongst the natives, but 
whether this is in some measure due to the chewing of the 
areca-nut I am unable to say* 

It used to be a disagreeable, but not unusual sight, to see 
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the old Sultan at an audience remove the areca-nut he had 
been masticating and hand it to a small boy, who placed it in 
his mouth and kept it there until the aged monarch again 
required it. 

The clothing of the Brunai Malays is simple and suitable to 
the climate. The one garment common to men, women and 
children is the sarong, which in its general signification means 
a sheath or covering, eg., the sheath of a sword is a sarong, 
and the envelope enclosing a letter is likewise its sarong . 
The sarong or sheath of the Brunai human being is a piece of 
cotton cloth, of Tartan pattern, sewn down the side and resem- 
bling an ordinary skirt, or petticoat, except that it is not pleated 
or attached to a band at the waist and is, therefore, the same 
width all the way down. It is worn as a petticoat, being 
fastened at the waist sometimes by a belt or girdle, but more 
often the upper part is merely twisted into its own folds. 
Both men and women frequently wear nothing but this gar- 
ment, the men being naked from the waist up, but the women 
generally concealing the breasts by fastening the sarong 
high up under the arms ; but for full dress the women 
wear in addition a short sleeved jacket of dark blue cotton 
cloth, reaching to the waist, the tight sleeves being ornamented 
with a row of half-a-dozen jingling buttons, of gold if possible, 
and a round hat of plaited pandan (screw-pine) leaves, or of ni- 
pa leaf completes the Brunai woman’s costume. No stockings, 
slippers, or shoes are worn. Ladies of rank and wealth substi- 
tute silk and gold brocade for the cotton material used by their 
poorer sisters and, in lieu of a hat, cover their head and the 
greater part of the face with a selendang, or long scarf of 
gold brocade. They occasionally also wear slippers. The 
gold brocade is a specialty of Brunai manufacture and is very 
handsome, the gold thread being woven in tasteful patterns on 
a ground of yellow, green, red or dark blue silk. The ma- 
terials are obtained from China. The cotton sarongs are 
also woven in Brunai of European cotton twist, but inferior 
and cheap imitations are now imported from .Switzerland and 
Manchester. In addition to the sarong, the Brunai man, when 
fully dressed, wears a pair of loose cotton trowsers, tied round 
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the waist, and in this case the sarong is so folded as to reach 
only half way down to the knee, instead of to the ankle, as 
ordinarily. 

A short sleeved cotton jacket, generally white, covers his 
body and his head dress is a small coloured kerchief called 
das tar, the Persian word for turban. 

The nobles wear silks instead of cottons and with them a 
small but handsome kris, stuck into the sarong, is de rigueur 
for full dress. A gold or silver betel-nut box might almost 
be considered as part of the full dress, as they are never 
without one on state occasions, it being carried by an 
attendant. 

The women are fond of jewellery, and there are some clever 
gold and silversmiths in the city, whose designs appear to be 
imitated from the Javanese. Rings, earrings, broaches to 
fasten the jacket at the neck, elaborate hairpins, massive 
silver or gold belts, with large gold buckles, and bracelets of 
gold or silver are the usual articles possessed by a lady of 
position. 

The characteristic earring is quite a specialty of Brunai art, 
and is of the size and nearly the shape of a very large cham- 
pagne cork, necessitating a huge hole being made for its 
reception in the lobes of the ear. It is made hollow, of gold 
or silver, or of light wood gilt, or sometimes only painted, or 
even quite plain, and is stuck, lengthwise, through the hole 
in the ear, the ends projecting on either side. When the 
ladies are not in full dress, this hole occasionally affords a 
convenient receptacle for the cigarette, or any other small 
article not in use for the time being. 

The men never wear any jewellery, except, perhaps, one 
silver ring, which is supposed to have come from the holy 
city — Mecca. 

The Malay kris is too well known to need description here. 
It is a dagger or poignard with a blade varying in length from 
six inches to two feet. This blade is not invariably wavy, or 
serpentine, as often supposed, but is sometimes quite straight. 
It is always sharp on both edges and is fashioned from 
iron imported from Singapore, by Brunai artificers. Great 
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taste is displayed in the handle, which is often of delicately 
carved ivory and gold, and just below the attachment of the 
handle, the blade is broadened out, forming a hilt, the under 
edge of which is generally fancifully carved. Age adds 
greatly to the value of the kris and the history of many is 
handed down. The highest price I know of being given for 
a Brunai kris was $100, paid by the present Sultan for one 
he presented to the British North Borneo Company on his 
accession to the throne, but I have heard of higher prices 
being asked. Very handsomely grained and highly polished 
wood is used for the sheath and the two pieces forming it are 
frequently so skilfully joined as to have the appearance of 
being in one. Though naturally a stabbing weapon, the 
Malays of Brunai generally use it for cutting, and after an 
a?nok the blade employed is often found bent out of all shape. 

The parang is simply an ordinary cutlass, with a blade 
two feet in length. As we generally carry a pocket knife 
about with us, so the Brunai Malay always wears his parang, 
or has it near at hand, using it for every purpose where cut- 
ting is required, from paring his nails to cutting the posts of 
which his house is built, or weeding his patch of rice land. 

With this and his bliong he performs all his carpentry 
work ; from felling the enormous timber tree in the jungle to 
the construction of his house and boat. The bliong is indeed 
a most useful implement and can perform wonders in the hands 
of a Malay. It is in the shape of a small adze, but according 
to the way it is fitted into the handle it can be used either as 
an axe or adze. The Malays with this instrument can make 
planks and posts as smooth as a European carpenter is able 
to do with his plane. 

The parang Hang is a fighting weapon, with a peculiarity 
in the shape of the blade which, Dr. Taylor informs me, is 
not known to occur in the weapons of any other country, and 
consists in the surface of the near side being flat, as in an 
ordinary blade, while that of the off side is distinctly convex. 
This necessitates rather careful handling in the case of a 
novice, as the convexity is liable to cause the blade to glance 
off any hard substance and inflict a wound on its wielder. 
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This weapon is manufactured in Brunai, but is the proper 
arm of the Kyans and, now, also of the Sarawak Dyaks, who 
are closely allied to them and who, in this as in other matters, 
such as the curious perforation of a part of their person, which 
has been described by several writers, are following their 
example. The Kyans were once the most formidable Sub- 
Malay tribe in Northern Borneo and have been alluded to in 
preceding pages. On the West coast, their headquarters is 
the Baram River, which has recently been added to Sarawak, 
but they stretch right across to the East Coast and Dutch 
territory. 

There are many kinds of canoes., from the simple dug-out, 
with scarcely any free-board, to the pakerangan s a boat the 
construction of which is confined to only two rivers in North 
Borneo. It is built up of planks fastened together by wooden 
pegs, carvel fashion, on a small keel, or Innas . It is sharp 
at both ends, has very good lines, is a good sea boat and well 
adapted for crossing river bars. It is not made in Brunai 
itself, but is bought from the makers up the coast and 
invariably used by the Brunai fishermen, who are the best 
and most powerful paddlers to be found anywhere. The 
trading boats — -pr alius or tongkangs — are clumsy, badly fasten- 
ed craft, not often exceeding 30 tons burthen, and modelled 
on the Chinese junk, generally two-masted, the foremast 
raking forward, and furnished with rattan rigging and large 
lug sails. This forward rake, I believe, was not unusual, in 
former days, in European craft, and is said to aid in tacking. 
The natives now, however, are getting into the way of build- 
ing and rigging their boats in humble imitation of the 
Europeans. The prahus are generally furnished with long 
sweeps, useful when the wind falls and in ascending winding 
rivers, when the breeze cannot be depended on. The canoes 
are propelled and steered by single-bladed paddles. They 
also generally carry a small sail, often made of the remnants 
of different gaily coloured garments, and a fleet of little craft 
with their gaudy sails is a pleasing sight on afresh, bright 
morning. At the sports held by the Europeans on New 
Year’s Day, the Queen's Birthday and other festivals, native 
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canoe races are always included and are contested with the 
keenest possible excitement by the competitors. A Brunai 
Malay takes to the water and to his tiny canoe almost before 
he is able to walk. Use has with him become second nature 
and, really, I have known some Brunai men paddle all day 
long, chatting and singing and chewing betel-nut, as though 
they felt it no exertion whatever. 

In the larger canoes one sees the first step towards a fixed 
rudder and tiller, a modified form of paddle being fixed secure- 
ly to one side of the stern, in such a way that the blade can be 
turned so as either to have its edges fore and aft, or its sides 
presented at a greater or less angle to the water, according to 
the direction in which it is desired to steer the boat. 

I was much interested, in going over the Pitt- Rivers col- 
lection, at the Oxford University Museum, to find that in the 
model of a Viking boat the steering gear is arranged in almost 
exactly the same manner as that of the modern Malay 
canoe ; and indeed, the lines generally of the two boats are 
somewhat alike. 

To the European novice, paddling is severe work, more 
laborious than rowing; but then a Brunai man is always in 
“training,”' more or less; he is a teetotaller and very tem- 
perate in eating and drinking ; indeed the amount of fluid they 
take is, considering the climate, wonderfully small. They 
scarcely drink during meals, and afterwards, as a rule, only 
wash their mouths out, instead of taking a long draught like 
the European. 

Mr. Dalrymple is right in saying that a State visit is like 
a Quakers’ meeting. Seldom is any important business more 
than broached on such an occasion ; the details of difficult 
negotiations are generally discussed and arranged by means 
of confidential agents, who often find it to their pecuniary 
advantage to prolong matters to the limit of their employer’s 
patience. The Brunai Malays are very nice, polite fellows to 
have to deal with, but they have not the slightest conception of 
the value of time, and the expression nanti dahulu (wait a bit) 
is as often in their mouths as that of mctlua (by-and-by) is by 
Miss GORDON Gumming said to be in those of the Fijians, 
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A lady friend of mine, who found a difficulty in acquiring 
Malay, pronounced nanti dahulu, or nanti duiu as generally 
spoken, “ nanty doodle,” and suggested that “the nanty 
doodles ” could be a good name for “ the Brunai Malays. 

As writin 0 * is a somewhat rare accomplishment, state docu- 
ments are not signed but sealed—' " chopped ” it is called— and 
much importance is accordingly attached to the official seals or 
chops which are large circular metal stamps, and the chop is 
affixed by oiling the stamps, blacking it over the flame of a 
candle and pressing it on the document to be sealed. . The 
chop bears, in Arabic characters, the name, style and title of 
the Official using it. The Sultan ’s_ Chop is the Great Seal of 
State and is distinguished by being the only one of which 
the circumference can be quite round and unbroken , the 
edges of those of the Wazirs are always notched. . 

By the aboriginal tribes of Borneo, the Brunai people are 
always spoken of as Orang Abai, or Abai men, but though _ I 
have often enquired both of the aborigines and of the Brunais 
themselves, I have not been able to obtain any explanation of 
the term, nor of its derivation. . . , n 

As already stated, the religion of the Brunais is Mahome- 
danism ; but they do not observe its precepts and forms with 
anv very great strictness, nor are they proselytisers, so that 
comparatively few of the surrounding pagans have embraced 

the religion of their conquerors. 

Manv of their old superstitions still influence them, as, in 
the early days of Christianity, the belief in the old heathen 
gods and goddesses were found underlying the superstructure 
of the new faith and tinging its ritual and forms of worship. 
There still flourishes and survives, influencing to the present day 
the life of the Brunais, the old Spirit worship and a real belief 
in the power of evil spirits ( hantus ) to cause ill-luck, sickness 
and death, to counteract which spells, charms and prayers are 
made use of, together with propitiatory offerings. Most of 
them wear some charm to ward off sickness, and others to 
shield them from death in battle. If you are travelling in 
the jungle and desire to quench your thirst at a brook, your 
Brunai follower will first lay his parang, or cutlass m the bed 
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of the stream, with its point towards the source, so that the 
Spirit of the brook shall be powerless to harm you. 

In caves and on small islands you frequently find platforms 
and little models of houses and boats— propitiatory offerings 
to hantus. In times of general sickness a large model of a 
boat is sometimes made and decked with flags and launched 
out to sea in the hope that the evil spirit who has brought 
the epidemic may take his departure therein. At Labuan it 
was difficult to prevail on a Malay messenger to pass after 
sunset by the gaol, where executions took place, or by the 
churchyard, for fear of the ghosts haunting those localities. 

Javanese element, and Hindu work in gold has been dis- 
covered buried in the island of Pappan, situated between 
Labuan and Brunai. Mr. Inche Mahomet, H. B. M.’s Con- 
sular Agent in Brunai, was good enough to procure for me 
a native history of Brunai, called the Telselah Besar, or 
principal history. This history states that the first Maho- 
medan Sovereign of Brunai was Sultan Mahomet and 
that, before his conversion and invesiture by the Sultan 
of Johor, his kingdom had been tributary to the State of 
Majapahit, on the fall of which kingdom the Brunai Govern- 
ment transferred its allegiance to Johor. Majapahit* was 
the last Javanese kingdom professing Hinduism, and from 
its overthrow dates the triumph of Mahomedanism in Java. 
This occurred in A.D. 1478, which, if the chronicle can be 
trusted, must have been about the period of the commence- 
ment of the Mahomed an period in Brunai. Inclusive of this 
Sultan Mahomet and of the late Sultan Mumim, who died 
in May, 1885, twenty-three Mahomedan Sultans have reigned 
in Brunai and, allowing eighteen years for an average reign, 
this brings us within a few years of the date assigned to the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Majapahit, and bears testimony 
to the reliability of the chronicle. I will quote the first few 
paragraphs of the Telselah, as they will give the reader an 
idea of a Brunai history and also because they allude to the 
connection of the Chinese with Borneo and afford a fanciful 
explanation of the * origin of the name of the mountain of 


* Crawfurd’s Dictionary — Indian Islands — Majapait, 
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Kinabalu, in British North Borneo, which is 13,700 feet in 
height: — ‘'This is the genealogy of all the Rajas who have 
“ occupied the royal throne of the Government of Brunai, the 
V abode of peace, from generation to generation, who inherited 
“ the royal drum and the bell, the tokens from the country of 
“ Johore, kamal almakam , and who also possessed the royal 
“ drum from Menangkabau, namely, from the country of Sagun- 
“ tang. 

“ 1 . his was the commencement of the kingdom of Brunai and 
“ of the introduction of the Mahomedan religion and of the 
“ Code of Laws of the prophet, the beloved of God, in the 
“ country of Brunai — that is to say (in the reign of) His High- 
“ ness Sultan Mahomet. But before His Majesty’s time the 
“ country of Brunai was still infidel, and a dependency of 
“ Majapahit. On the death of the Batara of Majapahit and of 
“the PATIH Gaja Medah the kingdom of Majapahit fell, and 
“ Brunai ceased to pay tribute, which used to consist of one 
“ jar of the juice of the young betel-nut every year. 

“ In the time of the Sultan Bahtri of the kingdom of Johor, 
u Tuan Alar Betatar and Patih BerbahI were summoned 
“ to Johor, and the former was appointed Sultan Mahomet 
“ by the Sultan of Johor, who conferred on him the royal 
“ drum and assigned him five provinces, namely, Kaluka, Seri- 
“ bas, Sadong, Samarahan and Sarawak. Patih Berbai was 
“given the title of Bandhara Sri Maharaja. After a stay of 
“ some little time in Johor, His Highness the Sultan MAHOMET 
“ returned to Brunai; but His Highness had no male issue and 
“ only one daughter. At that time also the Emperor of China 
“ ordered two of his ministers to obtain possession of the pre- 
“ clous stone of the dragon of the mountain Kinabalu. 
“ Numbers of Chinese were devoured by the dragon and still 
“ possession was not obtained of the stone. For this reason 
“they gave the mountain the name of Kinabalu (Kina — 
“Chinese; balu=. widow), 

“The name of one of the Chinese Ministers was Ong 
“ Kang and of another Ong Sum Ping, and the latter had 
“recourse to a stratagem. He made’ a box with glass 
“ sides and placed a large lighted candle therein, and 
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“when the dragon went forth to feed, ONG Sum PlNG 
“ seized the precious stone and put the lamp in its place and 
“ the dragon mistook it for the precious stone. Having now 
“ obtained possession of the precious stone all the junks set 
a sail for China, and when they had got a long way off from 
“ Kinabalu, Ong Kang asked Ong Sum Ping for the stone, 
“ and thereupon a quarrel ensued beet wen them. Ong Kang 
(t continued to press his demand for the precious stone, and 
u ONG Sum PlNG became out of humour and sullen and refused 
“ to return to China and made his way back to Brunai. On 
“ arriving there, he espoused the Princess, the daughter of 
“ Sultan Mahomet, and he obtained the title of Sultan 
“ Ah AM AT. 

u The Sultan A HAM AT had one daughter, who was remark - 
“ ably beautiful. It came to pass that a Sheriff named ALU, 
“ a descendant of Amir Hassan (one of the grandchildren 
u of the prophet) came from the count ry of Taif to Brunai. 
“ Hearing of the fame of the beauty of the Sultan’s daughter, 
(i he became enamoured of her and the Sultan accepted him 
u as his son-in-law and the Government of Brunai was hand- 
u ed over to him by His Highness and he was styled Sultan 
“ Berk AT. He enforced the Code of Laws of the beloved 
“ of God and erected a mosque in Brunai, and, moreover, 
“ ordered the Chinese population to make a stone fort.” 

The connection of the Chinese with Brunai was an import- 
ant event in Borneo history and it was certainly to them that 
the flourishing condition of the capital when visited by 
PlGAFETTA in 152 1 was due. They were the sole planters of 
the pepper gardens, the monopoly of the trade in the produce 
of which the East India Company negotiated for in 1774, 
when the crop was reported to the Company to have been 
4,000 pikuis, equal to about 240 tons, valued on the spot at 17J 
Spanish dollars per pikui. The Company’s Agent expressly 
reported that the Chinese were the only pepper planters, 
that the aborigines did not plant it, and that the produce 
was disposed of to Chinese junks, which visited the port 
and which he trusted would, when the exclusive trade in 
this article was in the hands of the Company, be diverted 
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from Brunai to Balambangan. , 

The station at this latter island, as already mentioned, was 
abandoned in 1775, and the English trade with Brunai appears 
soon afterwards to have come to an end 

From extracts from the Journal of the Batavia Society of 
Arts and Sciences published in The British North Borneo 
Herald of the 1st October, 1886, the first mention of Brunai 
in Chinese history appears to be in the year 669, when the 
Kino- of Polo, which is stated to be another name for 
Buntai (corruption of “Brunai”), sent an envoy to Pekin, . 
who came to Court with the envoy of Siam. Again in the 
year 1406, another Brunai envoy was appointed, who took 
with him a tribute of the products of the country, and the 
chronicle goes on to say that it is reported ‘‘that the present 
« Kino- is a man from Fukien, who followed CHENG Ho when 
“ he went to this country and who settled there. . 

This account was written in 1618 and alludes to the Chinese 
shipping then frequenting Brunai. It is by some supposed 
‘that thf northern portion of Borneo was the destination of 
the unsuccessful expedition which Kublai Khan sent out in 

th Towa r rds 9 the close of the eighteenth century a G ° vera ™® n J 
seems to have arisen in Brunai which knew not Ong Sum 
Ping and, in 1809, Mr. Hunt reported that Chinese junks 
had ceased visiting Brunai and, owing no doubt to the 
rapacious and piratical character of the native Government, 
the pepper gardens were gradually deser t e< ? and the Chinese 
left the country. A few of the natives had, however, acquit ed 
the art of pepper cultivation, especially the Dusuns of Pappar, 
Kimanis ind Bundu and when the Colony of Labuan was 
founded 1846, there was still a small trade in pepper with 
those rivers 4 The Brunai Rdjas, however received their 
revenues and taxes in this commodity and their exorbitant 
demands gradually led to the abandonment of its cultivation 
Kese rivers have since passed under the Government of 
the British North Borneo Company, and in Bundu, owing 
oartlv to the security now afforded to life and property and 
partly to the very high price which pepper at present realizes 
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on account of the Dutch blockade of Achin — Achin having 
been of late years the principal pepper-growing country — the 
natives are again turning their attention to this article. I 
may remark here that the people of Bundu claim and shew 
evidence of Chinese descent, and even set up in their houses 
the little altar and joss which one is accustomed to see in 
Chinamen’s shops. The Brunai Malays call the Chinese Orang 
Kina and evidence of their connection with Borneo is seen in 
such names as Kina-batangan , a river near Sandakan on the 
north-east coast, Kina-bahi } the mountain above referred to, 
and Kina-benuaj a district in Lab u an. They have also left 
their mark in the very superior mode of cultivation and irriga- 
tion of rice fields on some rivers on the north-west coast 
as compared with the primitive mode practised in other 
parts of Northern Borneo. It is now the object of the Govern- 
ments of Sarawak and of British North Borneo to attract 
Chinese to their respective countries by all the means in their 
power. This has, to a considerable extent, been successfully 
achieved by the present Raja Brooke, and a large area of 
his territory is now under pepper cultivation with a very 
marked influence on the public revenues. This subject will 
be again alluded to when I come to speak of British North 
Borneo. 

It would appear that Brunai was once or twice attacked by 
the Spaniards, the last occasion being in 1645* It has also 
had the honour in more recent times, of receiving the atten- 
tions of a British naval expedition, which was brought about 
in this wise. Sir James, then Mr. Brooke, had first visited 
Sarawak in 1839 and found the district in rebellion against 
its ruler, a Brunai Raja named MUDA HASSIM, who, being 
a friend to the English, received Mr. Brooke with cordiality. 
Mr. BROOKE returned to Sarawak in the following year and 
this time assisted MUDA HASSIM to put down the rebellion 
and finally, on th^ 24th September, 1841, the Malay R£ja 


* Captain Rodney Mundy, r. n. } states that in 1846 he captured at Brunai 
ten large Spanish brass guns, the longest being 14 feet 6 inches, cast in the 
time of Charles III of Spain and the most beautiful specimens of workman- 
ship he had ever seen. Charles III reigned between 1759 and 1788. 
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retired from his position as Governor in favour of the English- 
man. 

The agreement to so transfer the Government was not 
signed without the application of a little pressure, for we find 
the following account of it in Mr. Brooke’s Journal, edited 
by Captain Rodney Mundy, r. n., in two volumes, and 
published by John Murray in 1848 : — u October 1st, 1841. 
“ Events of great importance have occurred during the last 
“month. I will shortly narrate them. The advent of the 
“ Royalist and Swift and a second visit from the Diana 
“ on her return from Brunei with the shipwrecked crew of the 
“ Sultana , strengthened my position, as it gave evidence 
5 ‘ that the Singapore authorities were on the alert, and other- 
“ wise did good to my cause by creating an impression amongst 
u the natives of my power and influence with the Governor of 
“the Straits Settlements. Now, then, was my time for push- 
“ ing measures to extremity against my subtle enemy the 
“ arch-intriguer Makota.” This Chief was a Malay hos- 
tile to English interest. “ 1 had previously made several 
“ strong remonstrances, and urged for an answer to a 
“ letter I had addressed to Muda Hassim, in which I had 
“ recapitulated in detail the whole particulars of our agree- 
“ ment, concluding by a positive demand either to allow 
“ me to retrace my steps by repayment of the sums which 
“ he had induced me to expend, or to confer upon me the grant 
“ of the Government of the country according to his repeated 
“ promises ; and I ended by stating that if he would not do 
“either one or the other i must find means to right myself, 
“ Thus did I, for the first time since my arrival in the land, 
“ present anything in the shape of a menace before the R&ja, 
“ my former remonstrances only going so far as to threaten to 
“take away my own person and vessels from the river.” Mr. 
BROOKE’S demand for an investigation into Makota’S con- 
duct was politely shelved and Mr. Brooke deemed “the 
“ moment for action had now arrived. My conscience told me 
“ that f was bound no longer to submit to such injustice, and 
“ I was resolved to test the strength of our respective parties. 
“ Repairing on board the yacht, I mustered my people, explain- 
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“ ed my intentions and mode of operation, and having loaded 
“ the vessel’s guns with grape and canister, and brought her 
“ broadside to bear, I proceeded on shore with a detachment 
“fully armed, and taking up a position at the entrance of the 
“ Raja’s palace, demanded and obtained an immediate audience. 
“In a few words I pointed out the villany of Makota, his 
“tyranny and oppression of all classes, and my determination 
“to attack him by force, and drive him from the country. I 
“ explained to the Raja that several Chiefs and a large body of 
“ Siniawan Dyaks were ready to assist me, and the only course 
“left to prevent bloodshed was immediately to proclaim me 
“ Governor of the country. This unmistakeable demonstration 
“had the desired effect * * * None 

“ joined the party of Makota, and his paid followers were not 
“more than twenty in number. 

“ Under the guns of the Royalist , and with a small body of 
“ men to protect me personally, and the great majority of all 
“ classes with me, it is not surprising that the negotiation pro- 
“ ceeded rapidly to a favourable issue. The document was 
“quickly drawn up, sealed, signed, and delivered; and on the 
“ 24th of September, 1841, I was declared Raja and Governor 
“ of Sarawak amidst the roar of cannon, and a general display 
“ of flags and banners from the shore and boats on the river.” 

This is a somewhat lengthy quotation, but the language 
is so graphic and so honest that I need make no apologies for 
introducing it and, indeed, it is the fairest way of exhibiting 
Mr. Brooke’s objects and reasons and is, moreover, interest- 
ing as shewing under what circumstances and conditions the 
first permanent English settlement was formed in Borneo. 

Mr. Brooke concludes his account of his accession to the 
Government in words that remind us of another unselfish 
and modest hero — General Gordon. He says: — “Difficulty 
“ followed upon difficulty ; the dread of pecuniary failure, the 
“doubt of receiving support or assistance; this and much 
“ more presents itself to my mind. But I have tied myself to 
“ th^ stake. I have heaped faggots around me. I stand 
“upon a cask of gunpowder, and if others bring the torch I 
“ shall not shrink. I feel within me the firm, unchangeable 
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u conviction of doing right which nothing can shake. I see 
u the benefits I am conferring. The oppressed, the wretched, 

“ the outlawed have found in me their only protector. They 
“ now hope and trust; and they shall not be disappointed while 
il I have life to uphold them. God has so far used me as a 
“ humble instrument of his hidden Providence ; and whatever 
u be the result, whatever my fate, I know the example will 
i( not be thrown away. I know it tends to a good end in His 
i{ own time. He can open a path for me through all difficulties, 
a raise me up friends who will share with me in the task, 
“ awaken the energies of the great and powerful, so that 
a they may protect this unhappy people. I trust it may be so; 
“ but if God wills otherwise; if the time be not yet arrived; if it 
(i be the Almighty’s will that the flickering taper shall be 
u extinguished ere it be replaced by a steady beacon, I submit, 
“ in the firm and humble assurance that His ways are better 
“ than my ways, and that the term of my life is better in His 
i( hands than in my own.' ; On the xst August, 1842, this 
cession of Sarawak to Mr. BROOKE was confirmed by His 
Highness Sultan Omar Ali Saifudin, under the Great Seal. 
Muda Hassim was the uncle of the Sultan, who was a sover- 
eign of weak, vacillating disposition, at one time guided by 
the advice of his uncle, who was the leader of the English 
party,” and expressing his desire for the Queen’s assistance 
to put down piracy and disorder and offering, in return, to 
cede to the British the island of Labuan ; at another following 
his own natural inclinations and siding altogether with the 
party of disorder, who were resolved to maintain affairs as 
they were in the u good old times,” knowing that when the 
reign of law and order should be established their clay and 
their power and ability to aggrandize and enrich themselves at 
the expense of the aborigines and the common people would 
come to an end. There is no doubt that Mr. Brooke him- 
self considered it would be for the good of the country that 
Muda Hassim should be raised to the throne and the Sultan 
certainly entertained anotaltogetherill-founded dread that it was 
intended to depose him in the latter’s favour, the more so as 
a large majority of the Brunai people were known to be in his 
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interest. In the early part of 1845 Muda Hassim appears to 
have been in favour with the Sultan, and was publicly an- 
nounced as successor to the throne with the title of Sultan 
Muda (muda=young, the usual Malay title for the heir appa- 
rent to the Crown), and the document recognising the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brooke as the Queen’s Confidential Agent 
in Borneo was written in the name of the Sultan and of i 
Muda Hassim conjointly, and concludes by saying that the; 
two wmiters express the hope that through the Queen’s assist-; 
ance they will be enabled to settle the Government of Borneo. 
In April, 1846, however, Mr, BROOKE received the startling: 
intelligence that in the December, or January previous, the 
Sultan had ordered the murder of his uncle Muda Hassim 
and of several of the RAja’s brothers and nobles of his party,: 
in all some thirteen Rajas and many of their followers. Muda 
Hassim, finding resistance useless, retreated to his boat; 
and ignited a cask of powder, but the explosion not killing 
him, he blew his brains out with a pistol. His brother, 
Pangeran BUDRUDIN, one of the most enlightened nobles in 
Brunai, likewise terminated his existence by an explosion of 
gunpowder. Representations being made to Sir Thomas 
COCHRANE, the Admiral in command of the station, he pro- 
ceeded in person to Borneo with a squadron of eight vessels, 
including two steamers. The Sultan, foreseeing the punish- 
ment that was inevitable, erected some well-placed batteries 
to defend his town. Only the two steamers and one sailing: 
vessel of war, together with boats from the other vessels and 
a force of six hundred men were able to ascend the river and, 
such was the rotten state of the kingdom of Borneo Proper; 
and so unwarlike the disposition of its degenerate people that 
after firing a few shots, whereby two of the British force were 
killed and a few wounded, the batteries were deserted, the: 
Sultan and his followers fled to the jungle, and the capital: 
remained at the Admiral’s disposition. Captain Rodney^ 
MUNDY, accompanied by Mr. BROOKE, with a force of five 
hundred men was despatched in pursuit of His Highness, but; 
it is needless to add that, though the difficulties of marching; 
through a trackless country under a tropical downpour of! 
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rain were pluckily surmounted, it was found impossible to 
come up with the Royal fugitive. Negotiations were subse- 
quently entered into with the Prime Minister, Pangeran 
Mumim, an intelligent noble, who afterwards became Sultan, 
and on the 19th July, 1846, the batteries were razed to the 
ground and the Admiral issued a Proclamation to the effect 
that hostilities would cease if the Sultan would return and 
govern lawfully, suppress piracy and respect his engagements 
with the British Government ; but that if he persisted in his 
evil courses the squadron would return and burn down the 
capital. The same day Admiral COCHRANE and his squa- 
dron steamed away. It is perhaps superfluous to add that' this 
was the first and the last time that the Brunai Government 
attempted to try conclusions with the British, and in the 
following year a formal treaty was concluded to which 
reference will be made hereafter. 

( To be continued . ) 




NOTES ON NAMES OF PLACES IN THE 
ISLAND OF SINGAPORE AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

the following notes on some of the names 
of places in the island of Singapore and its im ma- 
il? i) diate neighbourhood, may not be without interest 

< to the readers of the Journal. In Singapore the 

^ population is continually changing and, as the old 
Malay inhabitants have for the most part died out 
or migrated, it is probable that, before very long, the names 
of places may become corrupted (as some already have been) 
almost beyond recognition. That this should be the case is 
not surprizing when we consider the various nationalities that 
have settled down in the island for purposes of trade and com- 
merce, and how few and scattered are the remnants of the 
old Malay settlers and the remnants of the aboriginal “ Orang 
LautT It will doubtless seem to Malay scholars to be super- 
fluous to notice the meanings of some of the names, but my 
object has been to write for the information of those who, 
although they are not thoroughly conversant with Malay, 
yet are disposed to take an intelligent interest in the subject. 

I have confined myself in these notes to the names of 
places in the Settlement of Singapore, but I may perhaps 
instance two cases in which the names of places in Johor 
territory have become curiously corrupted. There is a place 
on the shores of the Old Straits near Lenduyong called 
Janggut Ma’ Dudok. This figures in the Government map of 
the island (1885) as “Jaman Dulu ” and in the charts as 
u Jaman Dudu. * ’ Again, there is the point known to Malays as 
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Tanjong Penyusok, and to us from our school geographies as 
Point Roumania. In Keane'S Eastern Geography it is called 
“ Romania/' in the map of the Malay Peninsula (1887) “ Tan- 
jong Ramenia," and in the charts and Sailing Directions it is 
written indifferently as “ Ramunia" and “ Rumania/' There 
are dangerous shoals to the seaward of the point called by the 
same name, but the spelling varies in every instance. The fact 
of the matter is the name of Roumania, or whatever it is, is 
based on a misconception. There is an island called Pulau 
Rumenia about two miles West of Tanjong Penyusok and 
opposite to it on the mainland is a large kampong called 
Kampong Rumenia. The name applied to the point — Ramu- 
nia, Roumania or Rumania — is evidently a corruption of Rume- 
nia, and the name has been applied to a place to which it 
never belonged. Rumenia is the well known fruit-bearing 
tree Boiiea microphylla. 

Ayer Gemuruh= u babbling waters." Gemuruh is from 
“ guroh." 

Ayer Samak . “Samak " (or samar) is a kind of tree, the 
bark of which is used in dyeing and tanning. 

Bajau— U a pirate/' (From Battak “Bajo" an attack?) 

Batu Koyok. A patch of rocks near Pulau Tekong. 
“ Koyok" or “ kuyu" is “ a pariah dog." 

Bedok or Sa-hedok= (> the drum of a mosque." 

Berhala K 6 ping . A curiously shaped rock at the entrance 
to Selat Singki. “ Berhala"^* (pronounced Berala) is 
“an idol," and I am informed that “ Keping" is the 
Orang Laut pronunciation of “Keping," the numeral 
affix. This appendix of Keping, however, is not very 
satisfactory, and it has been suggested to me by Mr. 
D. F. A. HERVEY that it is probably “Keping," to guard, 
hence the name, the idol being supposed to watch the 
entrance to the strait. 

Bating Knsah= li the dangerous sand-bank." “ Kusah" is 
a variant of “ Susah." 

* Note. — “Bernala” is invariably corrupted on the charts into “ Varella,” 
e.g., Varella Straits, to the South of Singapore, and Varella Island, off the 
Pahang Coast. 
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Blukang— a kind of fish. 

Buran Darat . The coral patch to the N.E. of Blakang 
Mati. “ Buran ” is a kind of sea-anemone of a light 
green colour and is eaten by the Chinese. 

Bukit Genua. Mount Imbeah in Blakang Mati. “■ Gemia ” 
is the sago-palm, a variant of “ Rembia.” 

Bukit Serdpong. “Serapong” is possibly from f< Apong ” 
“ drift wood,” but the formation is doubtful. 

G Slang. This is probably the plant gelang pasir (Portu- 
laca oleracea). There is another plant, gelang laut 
(Sesuvium postulacastrum). 

Kdlang, “ a roller, skid ” for launching vessels. The Bedu- 
anda Kalang, a tribe of the Orang Laut, took their 
name from the river. 

Kdlang P tiding. “Puding” is probably the shrub with 
variegated leaves (Justicia picta). 

Kampong Glam . The glam tree (Melaleuca leucadendron). 

Kampofig Kopit. The village in Blakang Mati sometimes 
called Selat Singki, “ Kopit narrow, contracted.” 

Kampong Pangkdlan Pdku . “ Pangkalan ” (from “ Pang- 

kal”) “landing place;” “ Paku ”=a generic name 
for fern. 

Kampong Permdta?ig. f ‘ Permatang” is “ rising ground/’ 
“a long ridge” derived from “ Batang.” 

Kampong Renggam . (i) — if Renggam ” or “ Rang gam ” a 

thorny plant growing on low land. Its fruit can be 
eaten, and ataps are sometimes made out of its leaves. 
The plant is like the Kelubi. (2) — 4< Renggam ”==an 
instrument for cutting padi. 

Kandang Kerbau= l( buffalo pen.” Sometimes wrongly 
written “ Kampong Kerbau.” 

Kranji. A tree (l)ialium indicum). 

Lebong Acheh. This is a hollow or cutting ( H iebong ” ) in 
the sandy beach near Changi Point as if a large boat 
had been hauled up there. The story is that one of the 
Achinese ships that attacked Johor was beached there 
for repairs. Compare Mr. Hervey’s note on “ Prigi 
Acheh,” p. 168 of journal No. 11. 
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Loyang . “ Brass ” according to Favre. Perhaps the place 

is so called from the colour of the water. 

Pasir Pelekat, i.e. } Pasir Orang Pelekat. “ Pelekat ”= 
Pulicat, the place in India. 

Pasir Pis. Perhaps this is a contraction for Pasir Iris 
( “ iris ”=to shred). I have heard the word pronounced 
as Pasiris by an old resident. 

Pinang Rawang. “Rawang” is a “swamp” or “quaking 

bog. 5 ' 

Pulau Ayer Chawan . Pulau Ayer Liman . Pulau Ayer 
Merbau * These three islands are close together. 
“Chawan” is “a cup” or “basin;” “Merbau” is 
a tree (Afzelia palembanica). 

Pulau Blakang Mati= u dead-back island,” so called from 
the sterility of the soil on the hills. 

Pulau Brani. Properly==“ Pulau Ayer Brani,” as it is still 
written on the charts. The island is so called from a 
well at the top of the hill, the water of which was sup- 
posed to have potent qualities. There used to be a 
“ Kolam,” or tank, formed out of the natural rock on 
the Tanjong Pagar side of the island which received 
the overflow from the well and in which people used 
to bathe. The remains of this tank can still be seen. 

Pulau Bukum. “ Bukum ” is said to be the same as 
“Hokum,” and there is a tradition that the Raja used 
to try cases in the island, hence the name, probably 
through the intermediate form “ berhukum.” 

Pulau Damar Laid. “ Damar Laut” is the tree “ Vatica 
russak.” “ Damar Laut,” however, is the name also 
given to. another tree (Canarium). 

Pulau Jong . “ Junk Island,” a small island of a conical 

shape to the North of Pulau Sekingand Pulau Sebdrok. 
The story is that Malay pirates one night attacked a 
Chinese junk, which was anchored where the island now 
is, and just as the Malays got alongside, the Nakhodah 
of the junk awoke. On seeing the pirates, through ter- 
ror, he uttered such a frightful yell that the sea-spirit 
turned the junk into an island much to the consterna- 
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tion of the Malays. 

Pulan Khatib Bongsu. a Khatib ”■=“ a preacher,” cc Bong- 
su ”= f< youngest-born,^ hence=the island of a person 
of that name. This name has been fearfully corrupted 
in charts and maps, figuring as u Kitch Bungsee,” 
“ Kita Bangsa,” &c. 

Pulau Merambong , “ Rambong” is the kind of basket used 

by Bugis in Singapore for carrying pine-apple in, but 
Mr. D. F. A. Hervey suggests that the name is pro- 
bably derived from the plant called “ ambong-ambong/*’ 
a seaside shrub with a white flower. 

Pulau MisemuL Derived from “ Semut ” (ants). 

Pulau Miskol. u Miskol ” is the larger kind of water-vessel 
made from the coco-nut shell, and has a narrow orifice. 
The “ Gayong ” is shallower and is the half shell. Com- 
pare Terumbu Gayong, a shoal not far from the island. 
The ordinary form of the word is “ Sekol ” and the u Mi” 
in this and the other word (Misemut) would seem to 
be an affix peculiar to the bkasa prang. Laut . 

Pulau Pesek . 11 Pesek ” is a Bugis word meaning coins with 
holes in the middle. Compare “ Pitis ” and u Pichis.” 

Pulau Renget. “ Renget ” is the sand-fly (agas-agas), and 
signifies “ mosquito” in some aboriginal dialects. It 
is also the name of a fresh water shell. 

Pulau Sa-Kijang Bandera , Sa-Kijang Pelejah— St. John’s 
Island West and St. John’s Island East, respectively. 
St. John’s, as pointed out by Mr. W. E. MAXWELL, is 
a corruption of “ Sa-Kfjang.” Sa-Kijang Bandera is so 
called because there used to be a flagstaff there before 
it was moved to Mount Faber. In the map of the 
island (1885) “Bandera” is corrupted with “ Perak” ! 

u Pelepah ” are the fronds of a palm. These Islands 
are supposed to be two roe-deer at which the “ spear- 
reef” (Terumbu Seligi) off Blakang Mati is being 
aimed. 

Sa-ranggong. “Ranggong” is a kind of bird about the 
size of the adjutant and its description is as follows: — 
Black on back and white on breast, neck long, bill 
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long and sharp, crest grey. The feet are not webbed. 

Pulau Seburus. “ Seburus ” is a sort of fruit-bearing tree 
that grows in mangrove swamp. 

Pulau Semulun. “ Semulun ” is the name of a tribe of the 
“Orang Laut.” The name is wrongly written as 
“Sembilan” on the Government Map (1885). 

Pulau Suber. “ Suber ” is a kind of tree out of the bark of 
which cord is made. 

Pulau Sudong. A beautiful little island surrounded by a 
coral reef. ■ ( Sudong ” is said to be the same as “Tu- 
dong” (a cover), so called from the shape of the island 
with the reef round it. 

Pulau Tekong. “ Tekong ”=“ an obstacle ” so called 
because the island blocks the mouth of the Johor River. 

Pulau Ubin. “Ubin ” according to Favre is Javanese, and 
means “squared stone.” The island is so called from 
the granite quarries. 

Sarang Rimau-—" The tiger’s den.” This is the western 
end of Blakang Mati, apparently the place where Fort 
Siloso now is. “ Salusuh ” is a kind of herb used as a 
remedy in childbirth, but I have no idea how the fort 
came to be so called, as the Orang Laut of Kampong 
Kopit only know the place by the name of Sarang 
Rimau. 

Selat Singki . The narrow strait between Pulau Brani and 
Blakang Mati. The charts wrongly give the name to 
the Selat Pandan. “Singki” probably=“ Sengkil ” or 
“ Singkir ”=sharp-edged. At Penang the word means 
“ set on edge” (of the teeth), hence perhaps it is meta- 
phorically applied to the difficulties of the passage. 

“ Sengkil” is also the name of a plant. 

Selat Tehran. u Tebrau ” is a kind of large fish. The word 
also signifies a large kind of grass like prairie-grass. 

Sungei Berih. “ Rerih ” is the variety of the red fish with 
the black head. 

Sungei Beronok. “A kind of sea-worm” (Favre). 

Sungei Jelutong. “Jelutong” is a gutta-bearing tree 
(Dyera costulata). 
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Sungei Peropok . “ Peropok brambles,” “ thorns.” 

Sungei Ponggol. u Ponggol”==“a stump of a tree ” especial- 
. ly “ a high stump.” Compare “ Punggor.” It has been 
suggested to me that the word is Tamil (Ponkal, “the 
feast of the boiling rice,” celebrated when the sun 
enters the sign of Capricorn), but the word is clearly 
Malay and not Tamil. 

Sungei Sa-rimbun. “ Rimbun ” is “ luxuriant,” “ in great 
quantity,” “ thick.” 

Sungei Seletar. A tribe of the O ran g Laut (Orang Seletar), 
who formerly lived there, took its name from the river. 
See Journal Indian Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 302. 

Sungei Tampines . “Tampines” is the well-known timber 
tree (Sloctia sideroxylon). 

Sungei Tib an. “Teban”=“ to bet/’ “to stake an equal 
amount.” 

Sungei Tembuan . “Tembuan” or “Tebuan”=“ a hornet.” 

Sungei Tengek. “ Tengek the rank smell of things 
cooked in oil and kept a long time.” 

Sungei Tuas. “ Tuas ”=“ to chop in two pieces,” also 
“ to raise by leverage,” “ to support.” 

Tanjong Awar or Aur . “ Awar ” (Aur) is the large kind of 
bamboo (Dendrocalamus). This is the point known 
as St. James' in the New Harbour. 

Tanjong Malang, or “ Malay Spit.” “ Malang ” in naviga- 
tion means “a black rock,” and the name is given to 
the patch of rocks running out to seaward from Fort 
Palmer. This is the place where Sir STAMFORD RAF- 
FLES hung in chains the body of Syed Yasin, the man 
who stabbed Colonel FARQUHAR, the story of which 
is told by ABDULLAH in his “ Hikaiat.” 

Tanjong Mengkuang. “Mengkuang” is the well-known 
thorny plant out of which kajangs and mats are made. 

Tanjo?ig Merawang. “Merawang” means “ragged,” “full 
of holes ” and the point is so called from its appearance. 
The word is derived from “ Rawang,” “a bog.” This 
point is wrongly marked both in the charts and the 
Government Map (1885). In the charts Tanjong 
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Merawang is called Tanjong Kampong, evidently from 
a confusion with Tanjong Karang the next point. 

The point marked as Tanjong Merawang in the 
charts is really Tanjong Tuas. 

Tanjong Pagar . I presume this name was given on 
account of the Wharf. The old name of the place is 
Selintar. 

Tanjong Ru. “ Ru ” is the Casuarina littoria. 

Tanjong Selinsing. u Selinsing J> is a kind of fish about 
six inches long. It is also a jungle variety of the 
Pandanus, 

Tanjong Ter egeh. “Teregeh” I imagine to be a corrup- 
tion of the native name of the place Terita. “Terita” 
is the small kind of cuttle fish. “Teregeh” is neither 
English nor Malay, as far as I know. 

Telok Barn. “ Raru }) is a species of Hibiscus, and the 
word is, I think, correctly written “baru” and not 
“ bharu ” (new).. 

Telok Saga. “Saga” a kind of bean, Abrus peccatorius 
or Adenanthus pavonina. 

Chinese Names. 

AngMo Kio , lit., 16 The red-haired {i.e. f European) bridge.” 

Toa Pay oh . a Toa” is f£ big” and a Payoh” is the Chinese 
form of (i Paya” the Malay word meaning a swamp.” 

Chan Chu Kang , &fc. Chan Chu Kang, Choa Chu Kang, 
&c. } apparently mean the river (Kang) of the Chan 
Chu, the Choa Chu tribe, &c. 

H. T. HAUGHTON. 



JOURNAL OF A TRIP TO PAHANG, &c. 

WITH 

H* E. THE GOVERNOR. 

August, 2/th to 2.7th, i88g> 


Stated from Singapore in the Sea Belle at 4.45 
l P * M * 00 Saturday, the 17th August. Reached Pulau 
Tioman before daylight on the 1 8th, Put into a 
k a y on ^ ie s ^ e ^ ie * s ^ anc ^ owing to 

the heavy swell, had to go on to Nipah Bay on 
** the western side. 

The Island of Tioman is hilly, very rocky, and heavily 
wooded. We landed at Nipah Bay soon after 6 A.M., and 
returned on board soon after 9 A.M. At the spot where we 
landed there is a small Malay Settlement called Kampong 
Nipah. The beach is sandy, with a large admixture of coral 
detritus. Beyond high-water mark, the beach is covered with 
grass and a variety of plants, the most conspicuous being the 
GoaPs-foot Convolvulus. Beyond the beach, and running 
parallel with the sea-line, is a creek twenty to thirty feet 
* : , wide, discharging into the sea at the base of a hill about a 

couple of hundred yards to the south of where we landed. 
The ground commendes to rise almost immediately behind 
. this creek. The whole place is heavily wooded, and every- 
where there crop up boulders, of all sizes and shapes, of 
granite. There are a good number of coco-nut trees, but 
they appear to have been badly attacked by beetles. There 
was one splendid grove of durian trees, and many others 
scattered about the kampong. I noticed also several lime- 
trees, one with a large number of unripe fruit on it. 

Of birds, mammals, reptiles and insects, I saw hardly any- 
thing. Of birds, I only saw one snipet ( Tringoides hypoleucus ) , 
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and a few specimens of the Eastern pied robin ( Copsychus 
mitsicus ). I heard some hornbills flying overhead, but could 
not see them, and so could not determine the species. I saw 
also a few pigeons, but could not obtain a shot. I only actually 
procured two specimens of the red-headed tailor-bird ( S tit or ins 
rujiceps), and two specimens of the common Malayan sun- 
bird ( Cinyris nialaccensis). These latter were moulting and 
not fit for preserving. 

Of mammals, I obtained one specimen of the common 
squirell [Sciurus atrodorsalis ), and I saw a few small bats, 
which I failed to obtain. 

I did not see any reptiles, and of insects the best thing I 
got was about a dozen specimens of a Caddis-fly ( Trichoptera 
sp . ?). These I obtained over a small stream that came down 
behind the village. The butterflies I observed were the com- 
mon species of Singapore, the most common being Papilio 
polytes and Danais vulgaris. Of these, .! obtained specimens, 
as well as a few small blues belonging to the Lycenedise. 

In the stump of an old coco-nut tree examined by Mr. 
Ridley we obtained one perfect specimen of the coco-nut 
weevil ( Rhyacophilus ferrugenens) y and a number of its co- 
coons, and a few cockroaches. Mr. Ridley, also obtained for 
me, from a stream up which he worked, some specimens of a 
small fresh-water shrimp. 

Flying about over the sea I noticed a number of terns 
(, Sterna melananchen ), a few gulls, probably the laughing 
gull {Xena ridihunda), and a noddy (A nous stolidus). 

Soon after getting on board we commenced to steam along 
the western side of the island, keeping close inshore. The 
appearance of the island was much the same throughout, 
being heavily wooded, with indications of existing or aban- 
doned kampongs. 

We arrived off Kwala Pahang in the afternoon, and went 
ashore soon after, and met Mr. Rodger and Mr. Wise. 

Almost as soon as we landed, a drizzling rain set in, which 
continued more or less the whole time we were ashore, so 
that it was almost impossible to obtain any specimens. All 
I obtained was one tailor-bird* and one edible-nest swiftlet 
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( Collocalia spodiopygia ). I saw a number of other birds, but 
as they were all of the common species obtainable at any 
time in Singapore, I contented myself with merely noting 
their occurrence. 

At 745 on the morning of Monday, the 19th, we started 
for Pekan, two boats being towed by the steam launch. 
The river was very winding and full of sand-banks, so that 
the journey took more than two hours. Immediately after 
breakfast, about n A.M., Mr. Ridley and I started to collect. 

The country in the immediate vicinity of Pekan is quite 
■ flat, the plains being covered with short grass. Here and 
there the ground is more or less swampy, the swampy ground 
is everywhere covered with clumps of the palm from which the 
sticks known at “ Penang Lawyer 0 is obtained. On the higher 
and drier ground, are larger or smaller patches of scrub or sec- 
ondary jungle, and occasionally a Malay house, surrounded 
with plantain, durian, and other fruit trees, is met with. Far 
in the distance could be seen heavy forest, but within many 
miles of Pekan nearly all the larger forest has been felled. 

Birds and insects were not very numerous, and, as at 
Pulau Tioman, they appeared to be only of the commoner 
species found on the western side of the islands. The bird 
that was most numerous was the little white-headed finch 
{Munia may a). Of these I found several new nests, but 
Mr. Ridley was fortunate in finding one with four fresh eggs. 
The yellow-wattled myna (. Eulabes java ne ns is) and the 
metallic starling ( Caloruis chalybwus) were also common. 
I heard and saw at a distance several parties of the common 
Malayan hornbill ( Hydrocissa convexa). Omar Khan, 
Government Peon, shot a specimen of the lesser serpent 
eagle ( Spilornis bacha ), which he gave me for the Museum. 
Green pigeons were not uncommon, but seemed to consist of 
but one species ( Osmotreron vernans ), The above were the 
most noticeable birds, and I saw nothing else during our three 
days’ stay in Pekan worth recording. I forgot to mention 
that the common Indian black raven or corby {Corvus ma - 
crorhy nchus) was very common, and the maroon kite .( Halms** 
tur indus) was frequently seen. 
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On the evening of Tuesday, the 20th, I accompanied His 
Excellency across the river, landing a few miles above Pekan. 
The country here was flat, the soil sandy, and everywhere 
covered with bushes, and fringed with secondary jungle. 
Here the green pigeon (O. vernans) was very numerous, 
flying overhead, in parties of five to ten or more, back and 
forwards between the clumps of jungle. The best bird 
I obtained while at Pekan was a specimen of Raffles hawk 
owl (M inox scutulata). This bird had flown into the room 
the night before our arrival, and had been captured by Mr. 
Owen. It had died during the night, and had been thrown 
away, but on hearing about it, I searched and found it. It 
was not injured as to its plumage, and has made a very fine 
specimen, the only one we at present have in the Museum. 

I obtained specimens of all the butterflies and other insects 
that I possibly could, but, as before mentioned, they were 
all of the common forms obtainable on the western side of 
Peninsula. 

At 3.30 P.M. on Wednesday, the 21st, we left Pekan, and 
arrived off Tringganu early next morning. A delay occurred 
in landing, as a Dato had to be sent ashore to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of His Excellency the Governor. 
After breakfast we started, and on landing at the town Mr, 
RiDLEY and I started at once to look for collecting ground. 
The only bit of likely ground in sight was the hill on which 
the fort was placed, but we were not allowed to ascend this, 
so w r e crossed the river and landed on a narrow spit of sand, 
sparsely covered with vegetation, which consisted chiefly of 
the Madagascar perriwinkle. Though apparently fair ground 
for botanizing, it yielded nothing zoologically. All I got was a 
rare butterfly {Papilio clytid) and a number of small bivalves 
that had been left stranded on the beach. 

The town of Tringganu is very thickly populated, the num- 
ber of women and children being remarkable. The women 
there and at Kelantan are not shy, and mingle freely with 
the men. At a small market that was being held, the sales 
were being conducted by women. I noticed in several places 
in the town large quantities of salted limes put out in the 
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sun to dry, so this fruit is evidently largely produced. Coco- 
nuts, too, were numerous, and are largely exported to Siam. 
The coco-nut trees from Tringganu northwards do not 
seem to be attacked by beetles. Fishing seems to be the 
great occupation of the place, and on the morning of our 
arrival we passed through a fleet of over a hundred boats 
standing out to sea, each boat having from eight to ten men. 
The Chinese, of whom there are several hundred in the town, 
are kept to the further end of the town, and not allowed to 
mingle with the Mahoinedan population. 

We arrived off Kelantan early on the morning of the 23rd 
(Friday). Soon after anchoring, the Dato started in the 
steam launch to make the necessary arrangements for the 
reception of His Excellency, but it was nearly dark before he 
returned; in consequence we were detained the entire day on 
board, and were unable to land. Being unable to land, we 
started dredging by dragging a bucket along the length of 
the ship and then carefully washing the bucket-full of dark 
tenacious clay so obtained. A number of small shells were 
obtained, mostly dead, one fine specimen alive, of a beautiful 
star-fish ( Ophiocoma sp : f ), but so brittle that, before it could 
be safely stowed away in spirit, it had become imperfect. 
We also, got half-a-dozen specimens of a Holothurus or sea 
slug, small but apparently adult. 

At 8 A.M. next morning (Saturday, 24th) His Excellency 
started for Kelantan, Mr. RlDLEY and I following in the 
whale-boat very soon after. We sailed up the river, and first 
landed at a kampong, but did not obtain much. We then 
landed on a low sandy and marshy island, covered for the 
most part with a sedge, in which I saw specimens of the white- 
breasted water-hen ( Erytkra phcenicurd) and the banded rail 
{Rat las striata s) y a small sedge warbler (Cost iso la ex ll is), 
and the lesser coucal (Centrococcyx bengalensis). I here 
also got, on some small flowering shrubs, a number of 
good insects, the best being a green fly (Stilbum) which 
will not unlikely prove to be an undescribed species. 
At present only two species of this genus are recorded from 
these parts ( Stilbum splendidum and S. occulata) } and it is 
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neither of these. I also obtained specimens of several species 
of wasps. After leaving the island, we proceeded a couple of 
miles further up the river, where there was a small kampong. 
The place looked, and proved, a good collecting-ground, both 
zoologically and botanically. The country was flat, chiefly 
paddy-land, but now dry, margined with strips of secondary 
forest, and, on the higher and drier parts, everywhere dotted 
with clumps of bamboo. 

The first bird I got was a fine female of one of the serpent 
eagles ( Spilornis rutherfordi ‘) . 1 also noticed a flock of 

the pink-breasted parroqueet {Palasornis fasciatus ). Vultures 
[Psendogyfis bengalensis ) were also common. A few Indian 
ravens were seen, but they were not so numerous as at Pekan. 
No snakes were seen here or at any other place visited, but 
at this kampong I shot two lizards — one a species of Var antis , 
which I have not yet identified, and the other a burrowing 
lizard feeding on vegetable substances, and which will pro- 
bably prove to be Liolepis gut tat us or a closely-affined 
species. A few insects were obtained at this spot, but none 
calling far particular notice. 

Kelantan differs considerably from Tringganu, in that at 
the latter, place fishing seems to be the chief industry. The 
manufacture of sarongs, krisses, &c., is largely carried on, 
while to agriculture but small attention seems to be paid. 
At Kelantan it is different, the people being apparently chiefly 
agriculturists, paddy and coco-nuts being extensively grown, 
Indian corn and tobacco to a lesser extent, and such minor 
products as croton and castor-oil seeds are not overlooked. 
Buffaloes and cattle are numerous, and the sheep are sheep, 
not the miserable hybrid-looking animals called sheep in 
Tringganu and Pekan. Poultry is abundant, and fine large 
fowls cost about five cents each. Fishing is carried on to 
only a small extent, and sarongs, krisses, &c. are not made, 
these being imported from Tringganu. In Kelantan, as in 
Tringganu, the women, though Mahomedans, mingle freely 
with the men, and are not in the least shy. The inhabitants 
very markedly show the admixture of Siamese blood, and 
this is specially noticeable in the women, who are above the 
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average height of the Malays, some indeed being very tall, 
and men, women, and children, instead of, like the Malays, 
.being shy, retiring, and silent, are vivacious, talkative, and 
rather forward. 

The banks of the Kelantan River are very beautiful ; the 
admixture of coco-nuts and clumps of bamboos, with stretches 
of bright green paddy, with a back ground of dark forest, 
makes a pretty picture. The coinage differs from Pahang, 
consisting only of the silver dollar and small circular tin coins, 
about the size of, but not so thick as a cent with a hole in the 
centre. Five hundred of these coins are the equivalent of 
a dollar. Copper cents, or the smaller sil ver parts of a dollar, 
are not accepted. 

Got back to the steamer about noon, and left in the after- 
noon for the Chef ran ting River, where we arrived at 8 A, M. the 
next morning (Sunday, the 25th). 

The river is situated at the head of a fine bay, but is a 
miserably small stream, with its mouth completely blocked up 
with fallen trees, and with only sufficient water to float a dug- 
out drawing but a few inches of water. Landed on the right 
bank just at the entrance of the stream, and stayed a short 
time on shore. Tracks of game, such as deer, pigs, tiger, and 
peacock, were numerous along the beach, but we did not 
actually see anything. I obtained two shore plover, which 
were interesting, shewing as they did the remains of the 
rufous breeding plumage. One was the larger shore plover 
{/Egialitis geoffroyi ), the other the lesser shore plover 
\jEgialiti$ mongola ), The most northern point where these 
birds have been found breeding is in Siberia, on the banks of 
the Yenesei. 

After lunch started for the Rumpin River, fifty miles south 
of Cheranting, and twenty to the north of the Endau River, 
the boundary between Johor and Pahang. Anchored about 
7 p.M., off the mouth and about four miles from shore. 

On Monday, the 26th, at 5.30 P.M., steamed close in to 
shore, and landed on the right bank, where a Police Station 
is being erected. His Excellency and Mr. Rodger pro- 
ceeded up the river to the Settlement, about twenty minutes’ 
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steam in the launch. This was quite the best collecting- 
ground I had met with ; birds were numerous, and the sandy 
soil round the new station was full of the burrowing lizards 
(. Liolepis ). I obtained six fine specimens. Of birds, I got four 
specimens of the beautiful tree swifts ( Dendrochelidon comatus 
and D. longipennis). I also got male and female of an 
aberrant cuckoo ( Pheenicophaes erythrognathus ), The plu- 
mage in both sexes of this species is alike, but the irides of 
the male are pale blue, those of the female bright yellow. 
I obtained also a number of other species of birds. 

We returned to the steamer about io A. M., and started 
almost immediately back for Kwala Pahang, where we arrived 
at 5 P. M., and there Mr. RODGER left' to return. We then 
steamed south en route for Singapore, where we arrived at 
9.20 A. M. on Tuesday. 

The coast-line between the Cheranting and Rompin .Rivers 
is very fine, the hills coming in many cases to the water’s 
edge, and tier above tier rising away into the interior. In 
some cases -the hills that we could see in the far distance must 
have been from' eight to ten thousand feet high. On Pulau 
Tioman and in the Rum pin River mangrove was met with, 
but the other places visited seemed to be free from it. The 
beach, or rather only that portion of it covered during the N.E. 
monsoon, was covered with pumice-stone. In many places, as 
at Cheranting and Rumpin, the pieces were often about six 
inches across. 

At Tringganu, on the beach, His Excellency the Governor 
collected a number of the shells af an oyster. These are so 
delicate and translucent that at first I mistook them for the 
scales of a large fish. They are small, barely two inches across, 
but as pearly on the outer as on the inner surface. His Ex- 
cellency has kindly given me for the Museum the best pair he 
collected. 

It was rather remarkable that during the entire trip no land 
snake was met with; a few sea snakes were seen. 

Wm. DAVISON, 

Secretary, Raffles Library and Museum. 

Singapore , 30th August j 1889. 
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NOTE 


HE only complete lists of the Birds of Borneo and 
its adjacent islands hitherto published appear to be 
the well known “ Catalogo Sistematico degli Uccelli 
di Borneo ” of Count Salvadori and a u Liste des 
Oiseaux de Borneo ” by M. Vor DEMAX. The first 
named work appeared as the fourteenth volume of 
the Annals of the Civic Museum of Genoa in 1874, 
and although still indispensable to students of I ndo- Malayan 
ornithology, it has now fallen out of date in many important 
respects, while the list of M. Vordeman is simply a catalogue 
of titles without references, brought out at Batavia in 18 86, 
and it also is already out of date. Such being the case, I 
have endeavoured, in the following list, to compile a fresh 
catalogue of all the species of birds authentically recorded up 
to the present date as inhabiting or visiting the Bornean 
group of islands, with the object of providing a provisional 
hand-list to be of temporary use to field collectors and others 
until material shall have been so far further accumulated as 
to enable some competent ornithologist to take up the Bor- 
nean avifauna and treat it in an exhaustive manner. This 
cannot be done until more adequate series of authentic Bor- 
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nean specimens of many of the species are available for 
study, and until the eastern, south-western, and central dis- 
tricts of Borneo itself, and a proportion of the outlying islets 
intervening between it and the Philippines, Celebes, Java, &c., 
together with the mountains of Palawan, have been worked by 
collectors. 

The area of the Bornean group may be defined for the 
purposes of this list by a line which, starting from a point 
immediately to the west of St. Julian I. in the Tambelan 
Archipelago and being drawn to the south of the Great 
Natuna, passes northward of Labuan, and follows thence the 
loo-fathom line so as to embrace Balabac, Palawan (Paragua), 
the Calamianes, and the Cuyo islands, and, returning along 
the same line of soundings on the southern side of Palawan, 
is drawn immediately to the eastward of the islands of Caga- 
yan Sulu and Sibutu — whence it is continued through the 
Macassar Straits south of the Paternoster, Lauriot (Laoet 
Ketjil) and Solombo islets, and in a north-westerly direction 
up through the Carimata Strait back to the island of St. 
Julian. 

In thus attempting to define the area within which the 
adjacent smaller islands may be regarded as being affiliated 
zoologically to Borneo, there exists no guide, in many cases, 
beyond their greater proximity to the latter island than to the 
other neighbouring large masses of land by which they are 
surrounded, and the evidence afforded by the soundings 
shown on our Admiralty Charts. The limits above adopted 
must, therefore, be looked upon as being in some degree ap- 
proximate. But as there are no islands of considerable size 
of which the fauna is wholly unknown, except the Great 
Natuna, bordering upon the line of delimitation, it is not pro- 
bable that any material extension or contractions of the boun- 
dary here assumed for the Bornean group will be necessi- 
tated by the results of future field-work. 

The present list and its arrangement being of a provisional 
and tentative character, no attempt has been made to compile 
a complete synonymy of the species enumerated. Such re- 
ferences as are given are only sufficient, as a general rule, to 
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serve as authority for the title which I have adopted, and for 
the inclusion of the species in the Bornean avifauna. For 
the same reason, all field-notes are excluded, with the excep- 
tion that the distribution of each species within the limits of 
the Bornean group is noted so far as is at present feasible. 

As many of the localities indicated do not appear on the 
accompanying maps, I may mention that Matang, Sirambu, 
Jambusan, Puak, Bidi, Busau, Baku and Buntal are all with- 
in a radius of 15 miles of the town of Kuching in Sarawak ; 
Marintaman, Mengalong, Kalias and Lumbidan are on the 
coast of Borneo immediately opposite Labuan ; Sigalind and 
Goman ton are in the vicinity of Sandakan in North-east 
Borneo ; Kupang, Kuala Kapoeas, Tumbang Hiang, Telang, 
Tamiang, Rangas, Meratus Mountains and Lihong Rahaja are 
in the South-east portion of the island. The locality "Kuala 
Kapoeas is not to be confounded with the great river called 
Kapoeas, which debouches on the west coast of Borneo, and 
on which the town of Pontianak is situated. 

No family of birds is exclusively confined to the Bornean 
group, and but few genera even are peculiar. Allocotops, 
Chlocharisj Androphilus and Ptilopyga among the Time- 
liidae; Tricophoropsis and Orcoctistes among the Brachypo- 
didae; Pityriasis (?) among the Laniidae; Chlamydochwra 
among the Campophagidae; Heteroscops among the BabonkUe; 
Lobiophasis among the Phaxianidse; and Hcematortyx among 
the Tetraonidae. These all appear to be peculiar to the island 
of Borneo alone ; while we have Ptilocichla among the Ti- 
meliidae and Dryococcyx among the Cocobidae restricted appa- 
rently to the Palawan sub-group. Of the species, however, 
a considerable proportion seem to be exclusively confined to 
the group, as will be observed from the following enumera- 
tion, in which those which are restricted to the Palawan sub- 
group are distinguished by the prefix of an asterisk ; — 

5 Brachypteryx erythro- 
pyga 

6 Copsychus niger 

7 Cittocincla s.uavis 


1 Cettia oreophila 

2 Merula seebohmi 

3 Geocichla aurata 

4 Myiophoreus borneensis 
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8 Cittocincla stricklandi 
*Q „ nigra 
io Henicurus borneensis 
ri Phyllergatescinereicollis 

12 Burnesia superciliaris 

13 Garrulax schistochlamys 

14 Rhinocichla treacheri 

15 Allocotops calvus 

16 Stachyris borneensis 

17 Cyanoderma bicolor 

18 Chlocharis semilise 

19 Androphilus accentor 

20 Malacopterum cinereo- 

capilium 

21 Staphidia everetti 

22 Herpornis brunescens 

23 Mixornis borneensis 

24 ,, cagayaenensis 

25 ,, montana 

*26 ,, woodi 

27 Turdinus canicapillus 
*28 , y rulifrons 

29 „ atrigularis 

30 Drymocataplius capis- 

tratoides 

31 Ptilopyga rufiventris 

32 „ leucogram- 

mica 

^33 Ptilocichla falcata 
*34 Anuropsis cinereiceps 

35 Corythocichla crassa 

36 Turdinulas exsul 

37 Orthnocichla white- 

headi 

*38 Iole striaticeps 

39 Hemixus connectens 

40 Criniger diardi 

*41 „ f rater 


42 Criniger ruficrissus 

*43 „ palawanensis 

44 Tricophoropsis typus 

45 Oreoctistes leucops 
*46 P)^conotus cinereifrons 

47 Rubigula parotlcalis 

48 ,, mentis 

49 Chloropsis viridinucha 

50 „ kinabalu- 

ensis 

*51 ,, palawanensis 

*52 Irena tweeddalii 
*53 Oriolus palawanensis 

54 „ consobrinus 

55 ,, vulneratus 

56 Parus sarawakensis 

*57 amabilis 

58 Dendrophila corallipes 
(?) 59 Pitynosisgymnocephala 
*60 Hyloterpe whiteheadi 
71 ,, hypoxantha 

62 Chibia borneensis 
*63 „ palawanensis 

*64 Buchanga, sp. 

65 Chlamydochaera jeffreyi 

66 Artamides normani 

67 Pericrocotuscinereigula 

68 Hemichelidon cinerei- 

ceps 

*69 Zeocephus cyanescens 

70 Rhinomyias gularis 

71 ,, ruficrissa 

72 Cryptolopha schwaveri 

73 ,, montis 

74 Stoparala cerviniventris 
*75 Siphia lemprieri 

76 ,, coerulata 

77 beccariana 
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78 Siphia obscura 
*79 „ erithacus 

*80 ZEthopyga shelleyi 
*81 Cinnyris aurora 
*82 Arochnothera dilutior 

83 „ j uliae 

84 Die cum preyeri 

85 „ montieolmn 

86 Prionochilus xantho- 

pygius 

*87 Prionochilus johannae 

88 ,, everetti 

89 Zosterops ciava 

90 Chlorura borneensis 

91 Munia fuscans 

*92 Eulabes palawanensis 
*93 Corone pusilla 

94 Dendrocitta cinerascens 

95 Cissa jeffreyi 

96 Platyomurus ate r rim us 

(?)97 Platylophus lemprieri 
(?)g8 Pitta bertae 

99 „ ussheri 

100 ,, granatina 

1 01 „ arcuata 

102 ,, baudi 

103 ,, schwaneri 

104 Calyptomena whiteheadi 

105 Cypsolus lowi 

106 Batrachostomus adsper- 

sus 

107 Caprimulgus borneensis 

108 ,, concretus 

109 Iyngipicusaurantiiventris 
no „ picatus 


*1 1 1 Croysocolaptas erythro- 

cephalus J 

*112 Thriponax hargitti ' 

*1 13 Tiga everetti 

1 14 Micropternus bad i os us 

1 1 5 Pelargopsis leucocephala 

1 16 Carcineutes melanops 
*1 17 Anthracoceros lemprieri 

1 1 8 Harpactes whiteheadi 

1 19 Rhopodytes borneensis : 

*120 Dryococcyx barringtoni 

1 21 Megalaeoma chrysopsis 

122 Cyanops pulcherrimus 

123 3i monticolus 
^124 Prioniturus cyaniceps 

125 Heteroscops luciae 

126 Syrnium leptogrammi- 

cum 

*127 ,, whiteheadi 

128 Accipiter rufotibialis 

129 Spilornis pallidus 
*130 Baza leucopias 

131 Microhierax latifrons 

132 Argusianus grayi | 

*133 Polyplectron napoleonis j 

134 „ schleierma- | 

cheri , 

135 Lobiophasis bulweri 

136 Euplocamus pyrronotus i 

137 Bambusieola hyperythra 

138 „ erythro- 1 

phrys 

139 Hsematortyx sanguini 

ceps 

140 Rallina rufigenis 
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A certain proportion of these seemingly peculiar species 
will, in all probability, be found to exist elsewhere in Sumatra, 
the Malay Peninsula, &c., as the birds of these latter districts 
become better known. On the other hand, it may be antici- 
pated with confidence that further exploration of the high- 
lands of Borneo and Palawan will add many more really 
peculiar species, and perhaps some genera, to the foregoing 
list. 

In concluding this introductory note, I have to express my 
great obligation to Mr. R. B. SHARPE for much kindly assist- 
ance in the identification of many of the species herein cata- 
logued, and also for permission to include the titles of several 
which will be described as new to science in his papers on 
Mr. Whitehead’s collections now in process of publication 
in the “Ibis.” To the latter gentleman I am also much 
indebted, he having freely placed at my disposal, for exami- 
nation, his entire collection from Borneo and Palawan. 

A. H. EVERETT. 

May, /p, iSSg, 


Sub-Class— AVES CARINAT/E. 

Order — PASSERES. 

Sub-Order— OSCINES DENTIROSTRES. • 
Family— TURDID^E. 

Sub-Family — SYLVIN/E. 

Genus— PHYLLOSCOPUS. 
i . — Phyllosccpus borealis. 

Phylloscopus borealis, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. 
V, p. 40. 

Phyllopnettste javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 244. 

P, Magmrosiris, Id. idem, p. 245. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
Lumbidan ( Ussher ) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ); P, 
Princesa {Platen), 
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2. — Phylloscopus xanthodryas. 

Phylloscopus xanthodryas, Seebohm, Ibis, 1876, p. 72. 
Labuan (Low, Treacher ); Kina Balu Mt. (Whitehead)* 

Genus— ACROCEPHALUS. 

3. — Acrocephalus orientalis. 

Acrocephaliis orientali$ i §a\v 2 L&. ) Ucc. Bor., p. 251. 
Lingga, Sarawak (Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
Muara I. ( Ussher) ; Labuan (Low); Lawas (Treacher); 
Lampasuk (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen), 

Genus— LOCUSTELLA. 

4. — Locustella certhioia. 

Locustella certhioia , Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. v, 
p. 114. 

Calamodyta donee, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 249. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Sibu, Nov. 21, 1874, 
(A. Everett ); Labuan, Jan. 13, 1888 , (A. Everett ); 
Lumbidan (Ussher), 

5. — Locustella ochotensis. 

Locustella ochotensis, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B, M, v, p. 
1 13; Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 338. 

Lumbidan (Low); Kina Balu (Whitehead), 

Genus— CETTIA. 

6. — Cettia oreophila. 

Cettia oreophila , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 387. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000-12,000 ft. (Whitehead), 

Allied to C, fortipes (Hodgs.) of the Himalayas, W. 
China and Formosa. 

Sub-Family — TURDINHL 
Genus — MERULA. 

7. : — Merula obscura. 

Merula obscura, Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. v, p. 273. 
Turdus pallens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 256. 

Labuan (Low) ; Lawas (Treacher); Muara I. (Ussher); 
Silam ( Guillemard ); Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000-9,000 
ft. ( Whitehead ). 
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8. — Merula seebohini. 

Merida seebohmi Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 386. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000-12,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 
Representative form of M. javanica (Horef.) of Java, 
Sumatra and Timor. 

Genus— GEOCICHLA. 

9. — Geocichla aurata. 

Geocichla aurata , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 478. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to G. citrina (Lath.) of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

Genus— MONTICOLA. 


10. — Monticola solitaria. 

Monticola solitaria , Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M, v, p. 
3i9- 

M. pandoo, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 13. 

Bintulu (A. Everett ); Labuan (Ussher); Lumbidan 
(Ussher); Tiga Is. ( A . Everett ); Kina Balu {Bur- 
bidge ) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (A. 
Everett ), 

The above noted specimens from Bintulu and Labuan 
are regarded by Mr. Seebohm (toe. cit.) as hybrids 
between M . solitaria and M . cyanus. 

Genus— ERITHACUS. 

1 1 . — Erithacus cyaneus. 

Erithacus cyaneus , Seebohm, Cat. Birds B. M. v, p. 303. 
Labuan (Low). 


Sub-Family— MYIOTHERIN/E. 

Genus— MYIOPHONEUS. 

12. — Myiophoneus borneensis. 

Myiophoneus borneensis, Slater, Ibis, 1885, p. 123. 
Tagora ( H . Everett ); Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
Allied to M. blight ( Holds,) of Ceylon. 
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Genus— BRACHYPTERYX. 

1 3. — Brachypteryx erythrogyna. 

Brachypteryx erythrogyna , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 389. 
PL X figs. 1 & 2. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000-9000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Brachypteryx pyrrhogenys (Temrn.) has been record- 
ed from Borneo by Mr. Sharpe under the title of 
Malaco pteru m erythrote, but as some doubt appears 
to exist as to the Bornean origin of the specimen in 
question, the occurrence of this species requires 
further confirmation. Cf. Sharpe, Notes, Leyden 
Museum, vi, p. 174. 

Genus— TRICHIXOS. 

14. — Trichixos pyrrhopygus. 

T rich ixos pyrrh opygus, Salvad. Ucc. Bor., p/224. 

Sarawak ( Wallace ); Bintula [A. Everett). 

Genus— CQPSYCHUS. 

15. — Copsychus musicus. 

Copsychns musicus , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 65. 

C . mindanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 254. 

C. problematicus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 36. 

Sarawak ( Wallace ); Bintulu [A. Everett ). 

1 6. — Copsychus amcenus. 

Copsychus amoenus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 255. 

Labuan {Low)) Kina Balu up to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); 
Banguey I. (A. Everett ); Sandakan ( W. B . Pryer)\ 
Moera Tew eh [Fischer)) Tumbang Hiang ( Grabows ~ 
ky) ; Banjarmasin [Mot Hey). 

17. — Copsychus niger. 

Copsychus niger , Wardlaw-Ramsay, P. Z. S., 1886, p. 
123. 

Sandakan (. H . Fryer), 
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Genus— CITTOCINCLA. 

1 8. — Cittocincla suavis. 

Cittocincla suavis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 252. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
Sirambu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (A. Everett) ; Brunei {Us- 
sher ); Trusan [A. Everett)] Moera Teweh (, Fischer ); 
Rangas ( Grabowsky ); Banjarmasin {Mott ley). 

Representative form of C. macrurus (Cm.) of Java, 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

19. — Cittocincla stricklandi. 

Cittocincla stricklandi Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 253. 

Labuan ( Mottley ); Trusan (A. Everett L ); Kina Balu up 
to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Banguey I. ( Guillemard ); 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer). 

Common in Northern Borneo, where it seems to re- 
place C. suavis. Both are found on the mainland 
(Trusan) opposite Labuan overlapping each other’s 
range. Dr. Guillemard notes the example obtain- 
ed by him in Banguey as being of smaller dimen- 
sions, and having the lower part of the back imme- 
diately above the white ramp washed with orange- 
chestnut (P. Z. S., 1885, p. 415). 

20. — Cittocincla nigra. 

Cittocincla nigra, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2ndSer. i, p. 

335, PL lii, figs. 1 & 2. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Steere). 

Genus— HENICURUS. 

21. — Henicurus borneensis. 

Henicurus borneensis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 277. 

H. leschenaulti, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 454. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. {Whitehead). 

A representative form of H. leschena ulti of Java and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Genus— HYDROCICHLA. 

22. — Hydrocichla frontalis. 
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Hydrocichla frontalis , Sharpe, Cat, Birds B. M. vii, 
P* 3 ^ 1 . 

H enicurus frontalis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 258. 

H. leschenaultiy Guillemard, P. Z, S., 1885, p. 415. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); Lawas ( T readier) ; 
Benkoka ( Whitehead ); Sandakan (W 7 . Fryer)] 
Silam ( Guillemard ); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

23. — Hydrocichla ruficapilla. 

Hydrocichla ruficapilla , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., vii, 
p.319. 

Henicurus ruficapillus } Id,, Ibis, 1876, p. 42. 

H enicurus rufidorsaiis ) Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 255. 

Puak, Sarawak, Sept. 14, 1874, (A. Everett ); Jam- 
busan (Platen). 

Count SALVADORI has expressed his belief (Jaresber. 
Ver. Nat. Braunschweig, 1881, p. 162) that SHARPE'S 
H. rufidorsalis was founded on a young female 
of H. ruficapilla , since it agrees with one of the 
latter species described by him in Ann. Mus. liv. 
Genoa, xiv, p. 234. In this opinion Mr. Sharpe 
now concurs, 

Sub-Family — DRYMCECINZE. 

Genus— PHYLLERGATES. 

24. — Phyllergates cinereicollis. 

Phyllergates cinereicollis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 

P. cucullatus , Id. idem, 1887, p. 447. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Representative form of P. cucullatus (Temrn.) of Java 
Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula. 

Genus— ORTHOTOMUS. 

25. — Orthotomus ruficeps. 

Orthotomus ruficeps , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 248. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Labuan (l/ssher); Kina 
Balu up to 1,000 ft, {Whitehead) ; Sandakan ( W . B. 
Pryer ); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Taguso ( White - 
head); P, Princesa (Steere). 
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26. — Orthotomus cineracens. 

Orkotomus cineraceus , SalvacL, Ucc, Bor., p. 248. 

O. borneensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., 247. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Labuan {Ussher)] Lum- 
bidan {Treacher) \ Usukan Bay (< Guillemard ); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Cagayan Sulu 
{Guillemard) ; Sandakan ( W. B. Fryer)] Moera 
Teweh {Fischer)] Banjarmasin {Mott ley). 

2 7 . — Orthotom us at rigularis. 

Orthotomus atrigularis ) Salvad,, Ucc. Bor., p. 249. 
Bintuiu {A. Everett ); Jambusan {Platen)] Lumbiclan 
{Ussher). 

Genus— BURNESIA. 

28. — Burnesia superciliaris. 

Burnesia superciliaris , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
p. 203. 

Prinia superciliaris , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 249. 
Sarawak {Doria and Beccari)] Bintuiu (A. Everett ); 
Labuan {Low)] Lumbidan {Treacher)] Tampasuk 
{A. Everett)] Moera Teweh {Fischer)] Banjarmasin 
{Mott ley). 

Genus— CISTICGLA. 

29. — Cisticola cisticola. 

Cisticola cisticola , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 201, 

Taguso {Whitehead). 

Family — MOTACILLID/E. 

Genus— MOTACILLA. 

30. — Motacilla flava. 

Motacilla fiava ) Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 516. 

Budytes viridis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 260. 

B. cinerciapillusj Id. idem, p. 261. 

This regular winter migrant is found throughout the 
entire N. W. coast of Borneo from September to 
May. It has been recorded from Central Borneo 
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(. Fisher ), and in Palawan from Taguso ( Whitehead '), 
and P. Princesa ( Platen ). 

31. — Motacilla melanope. 

Motacilla melanope , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 497. 
Calobates bistrigata , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 259. 
Sarawak ( Wallace ); Labuan ( Ussher); Kina Balu Mt. 
at 3,000 ft, ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— ANTHUS. 

32. — Anthus campestris. 

Anthus campestris , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. 3 VL x, p. 569. 
Labuan, Nov. 8, 1887, ( Whitehead ). 

33. - — Anthus cervinus. 

Anthus cervinus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 585. 
Bintulu, Nov. 6, 1875, (A. Everett). 

34. — Anthus maculatus. 

Anthus maculatus , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 619. 
Puerto Princesa ( A . Everett ). 

35. — Anthus gustavi. 

Anthus gust avi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 262. 

Labuan (Treacher); Lumbidan ( Ussher ); Tiga Is. 
( Whitehead ); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Silam ( Gull - 
lemard ); Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa ( Platen ). 

Family— TIMELIID/E. 

Sub-Family — GARRULACINZE. 

Genus— GARRULAX. 

36. — Garrulax schistochlamys. 

Garrulax schistochlamys, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead ) . * 

Allied to G. palliatus (Temm.) of Sumatra. 

Genus— RHINOCICHLA. 

37. — Rhinocichla treacheri. ^ 

Rhinocichla treacheri, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 
P- 453 * 
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Ianthocincla treacheri, Id., P. Z. S., 1879, p. 238, PI. 

N^'w. Borneo {Treacher)-, Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000- 
9,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— ALLOCOTOPS. 

— Allocotops calvus. 

A llocotops calvus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 389. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-4,000 ft. ( H hiteneaa ) . 

Genus near Melanocichla. 

Genus — POMATORHINUS. 

—Pomatorhinus borneensis. 

Pomatorhinus borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. B01., P- 2I °- 
Sarawak {Doria and Beccan ); Kina Balu Mt. up to 
1,000 ft. {Whitehead)-, Douson K. {S. Mul/ei). 

Allied to P. montanus (Horsf.) of Java. 

Sub-family — TIMELIIN/E. 

Genus — STACHYRIS. 

Sharpe, Cat. Bir„s B. M. ™, 

Timdia poliocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 212. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. {Whitehead). 

41 ' ^Stachyris nfgricollis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vu, p. 535 - 
Timelia nigricollis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 212. 

Sarawak* ( Doria and Beccan)-, Bintulu {A. Everett), 
^ Trusan {A. Everett)-, Labuan {Low)-, Sigalind (Z,m- 
priere)-, Silam {Guillemard)-, Moera Teweh {Fis- 
cher)-, Banjarmasin {Mottley). 

4.2. — Stachyris leucotis. 

Stachyris leucotis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 418. 

Tagora, Sarawak {H. Everett). 
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43. — Stachyris borneensis. 

Stachyris borneensis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 449. 

Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to S . nigriceps , (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas and 
Ten ass eri m. 

44. — Stachyris maculata. 

Stachyris maculata , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 538. 
Thnelia maculata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 21 1. 

Bintulu (A, Everett ); Lawas ( Whitehead ); Silam 
( Guillemard ); Moera Teweh [Fischer) ; Banjarmasin 
[Mott ley). 

Genus — CYAN O D ERMA . 

45. — Cyanoderma bicolor. 

Cyanoderma bicolor , Sharpe, Notes Leyden Mus, vi, 
p. 176. 

C. crythropterum , Salvad., Cat. Birds B. M., p. 233. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccar); Labuan (Lore); Sandakan 
(W. B. Fryer); Moera T e weh (Fischer); Banjarma- 
sin (Mott ley). 

Genus— CHLOROCHARIS. 

46. — Chlorocharis semilae. 

Cholockaris eemilse, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 392, PI. xi. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000-12,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus near Cyanoder?na. 

Genus— AN DROPHILUS. 

47. — Androphilus accentor. 

Androphilus accentor, Sharpe, Ibis, r 888, p. 390, PI. ix, 
fig. 2. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000 ft. (Whitehead), 

Genus near Elaphrornis. 

Genus— MALACOPTERUM. 

48. — Malacopterum cinercum. 

Malacopterum cinercum, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, 

p- 5 6 5 - 
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M. magnum , Salvad., Ucc. Bor.,, p. 226. 

Sarawak [Wallace); Labuan (. Mottley ); Benkoka 

( Whitehead ). 

Malacopterum magnum. , R M .. 

Malacopterum magnum , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. \n, 

MaUcopteron majus , Salvad., Ucc. B ° r *» P- 2 55 * 

Sarawak [Daria and Beccan) ; Sandakan (f-U. A. 
/V^r) ; Moera Teweh [Fischer). 

—Malacopterum lepidocephalum. 

Malacopterum lepidocephalum , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. 

M. vii, p. 5 6 7- 

d/. rufifrons , Salvad., Ucc. Bor.,_ p. 227. . . 

Pulo-Laut, S. E. Borneo [Hombron and Jacquinot). 

—Malacopterum (?) cinereicapillum. 

Malacopterum (?) cinereicapillum, Shaipe, Cat. Bir . 

S’f/arL’ iinereicapilla , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 234. 
Sarawak ( Do via and Bee cam ). 

— Malacopterum albigulare. 

Malacopterum albigulare , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. , 

Setaria albigulans, Salvad., Ucc. Boi-, P- 232. . 

Sarawak [Doria and Beccan); Bmtulu [A. Everett), 
Lumbidan (Z«w) ; Moera Teweh [Fischer). 

Sharpe, Cat. Bird, B. M. vii, 

p. 5^9- ^ 

Setaria affmis ) Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. ^3** 

Sarawak [Doria and Beccari) ; Bmtulu [A. Everett) ; 
Labuan [Low); Mindai [Grabowsky). 

Genus — ALCIPPE. 

~ JllFfPe imJF Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vii, p. 622. 

1,000 f .. 

head) ; Sandakan [W. B. Pryer). 
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Genus— TURDINULUS. 

77. — Turclinulus exsul. 

Turdinulus exsul ', Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to T . roberti (God. Aust. & Wald.) of Ten as- 
serim. 

Genus— ORTHNOCICHLA. 

78. — Orthnocichla whiteheadi. 

Orthnocichla whiteheadi , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 478. 

Kina Balu Mt. at. 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Family— BRACHYPODID.T:. 

Sub-Family— BRACHYPQDINVE. 

Genus — IOLE. 

79. — Iole olivacea. 

I ole olivacea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 310. 

Sarawak ( Wallace ); Sandakan (IV. B. Fryer); Turn- 
bung Hiang ( Grabowsky ). 

80. — Iole striaticeps. 

Iole striaticeps , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 

Tagus o ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to /. viridescens , Blyth, of Aracan, Burma and 
Tennasserim. 

Genus— HEMIXUS. 

81. — Hemixus malaccensis. 

Hemixus malaccensis , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 
P* 52 . r 

Hypsipetes malaccensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 202. 

' ’ Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Bintulu (A. Everett); 

Lumbidan (Low); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Silam 
' (Gui Bernard). 

82. ’ — Hemixus connectens. 

Hemixus connectens , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 446. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 
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Allied both to H. cinereus (Blyth) of Sumatra and 
Malacca and to H.flavala (Hodgs.). of the Himalayas 
and the Khasia and Kakhyen Hills in Burma. 

Genus — PIN AROCICHLA. 

fri — pinarocichla euptilosa. 

3 ‘ Pinarocichla euptilosa, Sharpe, Cat. Birds b. M. vi, 

P. 62. _ 

Criniger susanii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 207. 

Pycnonotus euptilotis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 3 • 

Criniger tristis, Brugg. Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, v, 

Jambusan, Sibu, Bintulu, Sarawak (A. Everett ); 
Moera Teweh {Fischer). 

Genus — MICROPUS. 

84. — Micropus melanocephalus. R - , R M vi 

Micropus melanocephalus , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, 

Brachypodius melanocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 201. 
B. immaculatus , Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 39- 0 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari)-, Matang Mt. at 2,000 
ft (A. Everett ); Labuan {Low)-, Kina Balu Mt. up 
to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Sandakan ( W. B Fryer)-, 
Silam (. Lempriere ); Moera Teweh (. Fischer ); Iaguso 
( Whitehead)-, P. Princesa (A. Everett). 

85. — Micropus melanoleucus. p>- j p m v ; 

Micropus melanoleucus , Sharpe, Cat. Bird. . • > 

Microtarsus 7nelanoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 202. 
Sarawak {Doria and Beccari)-, Trusan (A. Everett). 

Genus — CRINIGER. 

Salvad., Ucc Bor P 

sTrfwak (A. Everett ); Lawas {Treacher)-, Benkoka 
{Whitehead)-, Sandakan (JT. B.Pryer'y, Baniarma- 
sin ( Schwaner ). 
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87 ' iFi, 

c her\, Kapuas (. Schivaner ); Pontianak [Diar )• 

Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Son., and Snr., i, 

Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

8g. — -Criniger § u aturalis. , y Bor., p. 206. 

J Criniger gzitturahs, bdl\aa., uc * I 

Sarawak (ZW« and Z>Vmz«); Bmtu " \ x Eh p r * r ■ 
V W Borneo (M; Sandakan (ft- 

6/ato?); Jambusan {Platen) (0 
Nearly allied to C. gutturahs (Bp.). 

-Criniger fins chi. pjcc Bor., p. 209. 

^SS'^ia tli hu.r,): Tagora (//. 

Moera Teweh [Fischer). 

-Criniger palawanensis. 

— . • t 7 rt'i.iovt C7 V 


91. 


92.- 


93 - 


SpSSS ; or^^-ad.,olBo,n.o 

and the Malay Peninsula. 

Genus _tricophoropsis. 

aii. 

^etornis crmiger, B ' eccar 'fy Bintulu (/L Everett)) 

Sa L a ewa < s [Treachery, Lumbidan [Low)-, Kapuas [Mul- 
ler )* 
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Genus— TRICHOLESTES. 

94. — Tricholestes criniger. 

Tricholestes criniger, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 89. 
T. minutus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 205, PL v, fig. 1. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); Lumbidan ( Ussher , 
Treacher)-, Sandakan [W. B. Fryer), Benkoka 
( Whitehead). 

Genus— TRACHYCOMUS. 

95. — Trachycomus ochrocephalus. 

Trachycomus ochrocephalus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 196. 
Sarawak [Wallace)-, Baram {A. Everett)-, Papar (A. 
Everett), Moera Teweh [Fischer). 

Genus— ORCOCTISTES. 

96. — Orcoctistes leucops. 

Orcoctistes leucops, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 388, PI. ix, 
fig. 1. 

Kina Balu Mt. 7,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus near Pycnonotus. 

Genus— PYCNONOTUS. 


97. — Pycnonotus analis. 

Pycnonotus analis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 197- 

P. analis var. alba, W. Blasius, Zeit. Gesam. Ornith., i, 
p. 2x3, (1884). 

Sarawak [Dona and Beccart)-, Labuan [Tow)', Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. [Whitehead)-, Moera Teweh 
( Fischer ) ; Banjarmasin [Mottley). - 

The variety designated alba by Dr. Blasius appears to 
have been founded on an albino bird. It was pro- 
cured from Banjarmasin [Schier brand). 

98. — Pycnonotus plum'osus. 

Pycnonotus plumosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p, iq8. 

Sarawak [Doria and Beccari ); Labuan [Low); Silara 
[Guillemard). 
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Genus— STAPHIDIA. 

55*“ — Staphidia everetti. 

Staphidia everetti , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, P* 447- 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) , 

Allied to S, casta neiceps (Moore) of N. E. Bengal. 

Genus— HERPORNIS. 

56. — Herpornis brunnescens. 

Herp orris brunnescens , Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 41. 

Bintulu (A. Everett ); Labuan (Low); Lu in bid an (Trea- 
cher); Sandakan ( IV. B. Fryer); Kina Balu Mt. at 
4,000 ft, ( Whitehead). 

Allied to H. xantholeuca (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas, 
Burma and the Malay Peninsula, 

Genus— MIXORNIS. 

57. — Mixornis borneensis. 

M ixornis borneensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 215, 

Sibu, Bintulu, and Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft., Sarawak 
(A. Everett); Labuan (LI. Low); Moera Teweh (Fis- 
cher); Turn bang Hiarig (G rabowsky); Banjarmasin 
(Mott ley). 

Allied to M. javanica y Cab. 

58. — Mixornis cagayanensis. 

Mixornis cagayanensis, Guillemard, P. Z. S., 1885, pp. 
413, 419, PI. xxv. 

Cagayan Sulu (Guillemard); Abai (Guillemard). 

If this bird is really specifically distinct— 3 specimens 
only were obtained — it is the representative form in 
Cagayan Sulu of M. borneensis , and its occurrence 
at Abai in that case would be more than doubtful. 
Dr. Guillemard himself seems not very certain of 
the correctness of this locality, 

59. — Mixornis montana. 

Mixornis montana , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 448. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Highland form of M. borneensis . 
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Tagus'o ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Steere). 
Representative form of M. gulans. 

Genus — MACRONUS. 

-Macronus ptilosus. , 

Macronus ptilosus, Salvad., Ucc. Boi., p- 2 . ■ 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccan ); Sirambu Mt. at. 1,000 
, (A. Everett)-, Bintulu (A. Everett), K.na . Balu 

Ml at i ooo ft. (Whitehead)-, Sandakan (W- E. 

Moera Tewel. (Fischer)-, Tumbang Htang 
P (S-ahtshy)-, Douson R. (S. Matter); Ban 
{Mott ley). 

Hi? Nii is — TURDINUS. 



Turdinus abbotti. 

Turdinus abbotti, Sharpe, 
Banjarmasin ( Mottley ). 
Mottley’s example is 
Museum collection. M 
yives Borneo as the 
{ Temm .) also, but seemii 

-Turdinus rufifrons. 
Turdinus rufifrons , Sharp 
Trichostoma rufifrons , Twe 
PI. xxxviii. 

Taguso ( Whitehead)-, P. 
Allied to r. (Blyt 

—Turdinus sepiarius. 
Turdinus sepiarius,. Sharp 
Borneo ( Mus . Brit, et L 

—Turdinus canicapillus. 
Turdinus canicapillus, Sh 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 f 
Allied to T. sepiarius (H 
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66 .— Turdinus atrigulans. Bor., p.217. 

Tur Units atrigulans, Salvacl., ucc. r 1 

Santuhong (I Everett); Jambasaa (Platen). 

Genus— ERYTHROCICHLA. 

Stop- t!lt - Birds B ' 51 ' 

MaFacefteren ferrmosum. S *' v “’ a ; BcC (> B °ijVb Ben- 

Teweh [Fischer). 

Genus-DRYMOCATAPHUS. 

[Mott lev). 

Genus — TRICHOSTOMA. 

^ZZFeZ ZtTZn. Sharpe, Cat. Bird, B. M. vii, 

Malacopteron rostra turn, Blasiu , 

Sarawak <i>«* AXa'd^Swl; sfjalan 
Hiang [Grctbowsky) • 

Genus— KENOPIA. 

Salvad Ucc. Bor ?n % Bc „ kokil 

« s »- «**■ 

lemard ). 
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Genus— PTILOPYGA. 

71. — Ptilopyga rufiventris. 

Ptilopyga rufiventris , Sharpe, Cat. Buds B. M. \n 

Malacocincla rufiventris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 229. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccan. ); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

72. — Ptilopyga leucogrammica. 

Ptilopyga leucogrammica, Salvad., ucc. Bor., p. 217. 
Sarawak {Doria and Beccarif Bintulu (A. Everett). 

Genus — PTILOCICHLA. 

70 — Ptiloeichla falcata. r . 0 , 0 

Ptilocichla falcata, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Sei.,. 1, 

p. 332, PI. L, fig. 3- _ , 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Steere). 

Genus— ANUROPSIS. 

74. — Anuropsis raalaccensis. .. '.. 

Anuropsis tnalaccensis , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vn, 

Brachypteryx malaccensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 222. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari), and generally distributed 
through the N. W. districts of Borneo. Recorded 
also from Sandakan {Fryer), and Central Borneo 
{Fischer). 

75. — Anuropsis cinereiceps. . 

A nuropsis cinereiceps, Sharpy Ibis, 1 884, p. 321. 
Drymocataphus cinereiceps, Tweeddale, r. io7°> 

Marasi^Bay {Lemprierep, Taguso {Whitehead)', P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 

Representative form of A. malaccensis (riaru.;. 

Genus — CORYTHOC1CHLA. 

76.— Corythocichla crassa. 

Corythocichla crassa, Sharpe, Ibis, 188b, p. 39 f 
Kina Balu Mt. at 7,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead). 

Allied to C. epilepidota (Temm.) of Java and Sumatra. 
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99. — Pycnonotus cinereifrons. 

Pycnonotus cinereifrons , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 

Br achy pus cinereifrons, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 
617. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa ( A . Everett ). 
Representative form of P. plumosus , Blyth. 

100. — Pycnonotus simplex. 

Pycnonotus simplex , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 
^ I 53 - 

Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Kina Balu 
Mt. up to 1,000 ft, ( Whitehead ); Sandakan ( PE B. 
Pryer ); Silam ( Guillemard ); Moera Teweh (Fis- 
cher); Tumbang Hiang ( Grabowsky ) . 

101* — Pycnonotus salvadorii. 

Pycnonotus salvadorii, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 
40 r. 

P. pusillus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 200. 

Sarawak (Wallace); Lambidan (Low); Mindai ( Gra- 
bowsky) . 

Genus — RUBIGULA. 

102. — Rubigula webberi. 

Rubigula webberi , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. vi, p. 171. 
Ixidia squa?nata , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 200, 

Tagora (H. Everett); Matang Mt. (Doria and Bee* 
carl); Silam (Lempriere). 

103. — Rubigula paroticalis. 

Rubigula paroticalis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 418. 

Tagora (H. Everett); Jambusan (Platen); Lawas 
(Preacher). 

Representative form of R. cyaniventris (Blyth) of 
Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 

104. — Rubigula mentis. 

Rubigula montis , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 347. 

Lawas (?) Kina Balu(?) (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) . 
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Sub-Family— jEGITHININyE. 

Genus — jEGITHIN A.. 

IvdnaviHdk Sharpe Cat. Birds B. M- vi, p. 4- 
Iora scapularis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19° • 

Sarawak (Doria and Bee can ) ; Sirambu Mt at i.ooo 
ft (A . Everett ) ; Labuan (Low ) ; Papar ( ^ ■ Everetp_ , 
Sandakan { W. B. Pryer ) ; Moera Teweh (Eis- 
cher) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Pnncesa (Steere). 

tSSn: Stop., cat. Birds B. M. vi, 

^ 6 

Iora viridisshna , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19 ^* 

/C> Tambusan, 'Sarawak' (&**)'; Labuan (^^’); Lumbi- 
dan (Treacher)-, Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Barabei 
i Tumbang Hiang 5 Ban- 

jarmasin (Mott ley). 

Genus — CHLOROPSIS. 

I0,, 'S55S“K' S^rpe Cat. Birds B. M vi, p. .4- 

P ’t , S uSM <|T»> ; 

Sandakan ( JT. B. Pryer)-, Silarrt ((luilleniard) , 
Moera Teweh (Fischer)-, Mindai (GwScwfy); 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

""'"oK? S C «»; Sharpe, Cat. Bird, B. M. vi, 

4 al;S i U ™r P „.o 9 &») 

Banguey I. . Everett ) ; Silam (Lemfriere ) ; Moera 
Teweh [Fischer ) ; Mindai [Grabowsky)* 
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III. 


Iiy 

-Chloropsis viridinucha* 

Chloropsis viridinucha , Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, P* J 5 * 
Phyllornis icterocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 195. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Bee car i) ; Moera Teweh {Fis- 
cher) ; Mindai ( Grabowsky ). 

Representative form of P. icterocephala , Less., of 
the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra. 

-Chloropsis kinabaluensis. 

Chloropsis kinabaluensis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 445. 

C. flavocincta, Id., idem, 1887, p. 445. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

-Chloropsis palawanensis. 

Chloropsis palawanensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
Phyllornis palawanensis , Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 
p. 333, PL L, figs. 1 & 2. ' 

Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa ( Steere ). 


S u B- F AM 1 ly— I REN I N/E . 


Genus— IRENA. 

1 1 2. — Irena criniger. 

Irena criniger, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iii, p. 267. 

I. cyanea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 15 1. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari ) ; Matang Mt. at 1,000 
ft. {A. Everett) ; Baram {Hose) ; Labuan {Mottle}) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. {Whitehead) ; San- 
dakan {W. B. Pryer) ; Silam {Lempriere) ; Moera 
Teweh {Fischer) ; Banjarmasin {Mott ley), 

-Irena tweeddalii. 


1x3/ 


Irena tweeddalii , Sharpe, Tr. Linn, Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 
P- 333> PL u > %• r - 

Marasi Bay {Lempriere) ; 1 aguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. 
Princesa {Steere). 

Representative form of /. puella (Leth.) of India 
Siam, and Cochin-China. 
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Family — ORIOLID^E. 

G.enus— ORIOLUS. 

1 14. — Oriolus chinensis. 

Oriolus chinensis , Linn., S. N. i, p. 160; Guillemard, 
P. Z. S., 1885, p. 262. 

O. sulnensis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 1877, p. 329; Id., 
P. Z. S., 1879, p. 315. 

Erode rip us acrorynchus, Walden, Tr. Z. S., ix, p. 185. 
Sibutu I. (Low). 

Dr. Guillemard unites O. palawanensis also with O. 
chinensis . 

1 15. — Oriolus palawanensis. 

Oriolus palawanensis > Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 319. 

O. chinensis y Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 1877, 
p. 328. 

Broderipus palawanensis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, 
p. 616. 

B. acrorynchus var . palawanensis , W. Blasius, Qrnis, 
1888, p. 315. 

Balabac (Steer e)\ Marasi Bay (Lt?mpriere); Tag\isQ 
( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (A. Everett ). 
Representative form of O. chinensis , Linn. 

x 1 6. — Oriolus maculatus. 

Oriolus maculatus , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iii, p. 199. 

Oriolus indicus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 276. 

S. Borneo ( Croockewit ); Labuan (Low). 

Schelegel (Mus. P . B Coraces, p. 102) records three 
skins of Oriolus indicus collected in S. Borneo by 
Croockewit as existing in the Leiden Museum. 
Through the kindness of Professor Biittikofer one 
of these skins has recently been sent to London, 
and on comparison with a series of O. maculatus 
it was found to be identical with that species and 
not with O. indicus . A single skin of O. macula- 
tus purporting to have come from N. W. Borneo 
is preserved in the British Museum collection. It 
is registered as having been procured from Sir PL 
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Low in 1846. I include the species with consider- 
able doubt, for it is very singular that so conspicu- 
ous a bird has not occurred to any one of the 
numerous collectors since 1846. 

1 17. — Oriolus xanthonotus. 

Oriolus xanthonotus, Salvacl., Ucc. Bor., p. 277. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; San- 
dakan (IV. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) ; 
Banjarmasin (M ottley) ; Taguso (Whitehead); P. 
Princesa (A. Everett). 

1 1 8. — Oriolus consobrinus. 

Oriolus consobrinus , Wardlaw-Ramsay, P. Z. S., 1879, 
p. 709. 

N.E. Borneo (?) 

Mr. Sharpe informs me that this bird was among a 
number of other skills in the Tweeddale collection 
all marked “M.E. Borneo,” but some of which had 
still attached to them their original lables showing 
them to have been collected in Sarawak by Mr. H. 
Everett. There is, therefore, doubt as to which 
part of Borneo this bird came from. It is dissi- 
milar from all known immature individuals of O. 
xanthonotus and belongs rather to the O. steer U 
group. 

1 19. — Oriolus vulneratus. 

Oriolus vulneratus , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 437. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Representative form of O. sanguinolentus (Temni.) 
of Java and O. cpnsanguinem (Ramsay) of Suma- 
tra. 

Family — PARI D/E. • 

Sub-Family— PARINZE. 

Genus— PARUS. 

120. — Parus sarawakensis. 

Earns sarawacensis , Slater, Ibis, 1885, p. 327, 
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P. cinerascens ) Id, idem, 1885, p. 122. 

Tagora (//. Everett ). 

121. — Parus amabilis. 

Pants amabilis , Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., 1, 
p. 338, PL liii., fig- 2. 

Balabac {Steere)] Taguso {Whitehead). 

Parus el e pans has been recorded by Mr. Sharpe 
(Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, p. 338) as having been 
collected in Palawan by Prof. Steere. It now ap- 
pears, however, from the date on the label that 
this bird was most probably collected m Luson and 
the locality Palawan attached to it in error by Prot. 
Steere. 
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123. 


Sub-Family — SITTING. 
Genus— DENDROPHILA. 

-Dendrophila frontalis. 


Soc., 2nd 


124. 


jjenaropnua. uuuumo. . 

Dendrophila frontalis , Sharpe, Ir. Linn. 

Ser., i, p. 338. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Pnncesa {Steere). 

-Dendrophila corallipes. 

Dendrophila corallipes , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479- 
D. frontalis , Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 161. 

Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan {Low ) ; Kina 
Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) ; Sandakan {W. 
B. Pryef)', Silam {Guillemard) ; Banjarmasm 
(Schierbrand). 

Representative form of D. frontalis (Horst.) 
Family— tLANIIDj®. 

Sub-Family — LANIIN/E. 

Genus— LANIUS. 

— Lanius cephalomelas. „„ 

Lanius cephalomelas , Sharpe, P-2. S., > I • 795- 

L. schalowi, Sharpe, Nature, 1881, p. 232- 
Sandakan (IV. B. Pryer). 
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125. — Lanius lucionensis. 

Lanius lucionensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, p. 43. 

Z. sckwanerii (?), Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 159. 

Lanius , sp., Id., idem, p. 159. 

Sarawak (A. Everett) ; Labuan (Ussher) ; N. W. 
Borneo (Zf); Taguso. ( Whitehead ). 

126. — Lanius tigrinus. 

Lanius tigrinus , Gadow, Cat. Birds B. M. viii, p. 289. 

Tagora (//. Everett ); Baram (Z/Zs^); Telang (Gra- 
h ow sky ) . 

Genus— PTERUTHIUS. 

127. — Pteruthius aeralatus. 

Pteruthius eeralatus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p, 451. 

Kina Balu, 2,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead), 

Genus— PITYRIASIS. 

128. — Pityriasis gymnocephala. 

Pityriasis gymnocephaldj Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 159. 

Sarawak (Wallace)] Baram (A. Everett) ; Sigalind 
(Z^/r/^r^);Sandakan ( W.B.Pryer)] MoeraTeweh 
(Fischer) ] Lihong Bahaja (Grabowsky) ; Kapuas 
(Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Diard). 

Sub-Family — PRIONOPINZE. 

Genus— TEPHRODORNIS. 

129 — Tephrodornis gularis. 

Tephrodornis gularis, Salvad., Ucc* Bor., p. 156. 

Sarawak at 900 ft. (Doria and Beccari) ; Tagosa 
(H. Everett) ; Lumbidan (Low) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. (Whitehead) \ Sandakan (W. B. Pryer ). 

Professor Biittikofer is of opinion (Notes Ley d. Mus ., 
ix, p. 52) that the Bornean bird is probably sepa- 
rable as a distinct species, for which he proposes 
the name T. frenatus. 
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Genus— HYLOTERPE. 

130. — Hyloterpe grisola. 

Hyloterpe grisola, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 157. 

Sarawak ( Wallace ) ; Labuan ( Treacher ) ; Lumbidan 
(. Ussher ) ; Benkoka ( Whitehead ) ; Libarran I. ( Guil - 
lemard } ; Banjarmasin ( Mottley ). 

13 1. — Hyloterpe whiteheadi. 

Hyloterpe whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 198. 

H. plateni, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372 ; Id., Ornis, 
1888, p.311. 

Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen) . 

In this, as in the other instances, in which Dr. Blasius 
and Mr. Sharpe have unfortunately published 
concurrent titles for some of the Palawan birds, 

I have adopted the names given by the latter 
author, on the ground of the inexpediency of 
recognising the practice of publishing new titles in 
the ordinary newspaper press instead of in scienti- 
fic journals. 

The present species is nearly allied to H . grisola 
(Blyth). 

132. — Hyloterpe hypoxantha. 

Hyloterpe hypoxantha, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 45 1 - 

Kina Balu Mountain, 3,000-8,000 feet (Whitehead). 

Allied to H. sulphuriventer (Wald.) of Celebes and 
to H. philippensis (Wald.) of the Philippines. 

Genus— HEMIPUS. 
iq';. — H emipus obscurus. 

Hemipus obscurus , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. in, p. 3°5* 

Myiolestes obscurus } Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 153. 

Sarawak (Wallace)-, Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Labuan 
(Low)-, Lumbidan (Ussher)-, Usukan Bay (Guille- 
mard) ; Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 feet 
(Whitehead)-, Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer); Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky); 
Banjarmasin Mottley). 
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134. — Hemipus picatus. 

Hemipus picatus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iii, p. 85. 

Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 feet '{Whitehead. Y. 

Family— DICRURID iE. 

Genus— DICRURUS. 

135. — -Dicrurus annectens. 

Dicrurus annectens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 414. 

Sarawak ( Ussher ); Labuan ( Ussher) ; Brunei ( Us- 
sher); Kina Balu (Burbidge ) . 

Genus— CHIBIA. 

X 36. — Chibia pectoralis. 

Chibia pect oralis, Guillemard, P. Z. S., pp. 259, 418. 

Cagayan Sulu (Guillemard ) . 

137. — Chibia borneensis. 

Chibia borneensis , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p, 246. 

Lawas (Treacher ); Kina Balu Mountain up to 5,000 
feet ( Whitehead ) . 

A representative form of C. pectoralis (Wall.) of 
the Sulu Islands and Sulu Archipelago, and of C. 
leu cops (Wall.) of Celebes; Dr. Guillemard, how- 
ever, (P.Z.S., 1885, pp. 259, 418) considers that the 
Bornean birds are not separable from typical C. 
pectoralis . 

3 38. — Chibia palawanensis. 

Chibia palavcanensis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 318. 

Dicrurus palawanensis, Tweeddale, P.Z.S., 1878, p. 

614. 

Dicruropsis palawanensis, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, 
P-3. 11 * 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere)) Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (A. Everett ). 

A representative form of C. pectoralis (Walk). 
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Genus— CHAPTIA. 

139. — Chaptia malayensis. 

Chaptia malayensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 153. 

Sarawak ( Dona and Beccan)\ Sigalind ( Guillemard )\ ; 
Moera Teweh {Fischer)) Tumbang Hiang {Gra- 
howsky)] Banjarmasin {Mott ley). 

Genus — BUCHANGA. 


140. — Buchanga leucophaea (?) 

Buchanga leucophaea , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1078, p. 

615. _ . 

B. cineracea, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Sen, 1, p. 324. 
Marasi Bay {I^enipmere)\ Taguso ( Whitehead)) P. 

Princesa {St e ere). % , , 

Palawan birds appear to be sufficiently distinct to be 
considered as representing a sub-species of B . 
leucophaea . 


141. — Buchanga stigmatops. 

Buchanga stigmatops, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 247. 
Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-3,000 ft. {Burbidge, Whitehead). 
This species has been recorded recently from the 
highlands of Sumatra (Buttikofer, Notes Leyd. 
Mus., ix, p. 49). 

G e nus — DI S SEM U R U S . 

142. — Dissemurus platurus. 

Dissemurus platurus , Buttikofer, Notes Leyd. Mus., ix, 
p. 50. 

D. brachyp horns , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 154* 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari ); Baram {Bose)] Ban- 
guey I. 0 Guillemard ) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; 
Silam {Lempriere), Moera I eweh {Fischer) , Min- 
dai {Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin {Mott ley). 

Family — CAMPOPHAGID/E. 

Genus — ART AM IDES. 

143. — Artamides normani. 
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ArtamX>* Sharpe Ibis .889, p.19"- 

Graucalus mrmcmi, Id., idem, 1887, P- 43 ■ 

S“d B . h Sumatra. 

St» P e,Cat. Birds B. M. ix, 

Genus — CHLAMYDOCH^ERA. 

Sharpe, Ibis, r88 7 , P- 439, 

Kina Balu Mt. 3,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus near EdolvisofYici . 


X45-' 


Genus — PERICROCO l US. 


Cat- »* B. M. iv, 

P^ardens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. E~er»it ) ; 

^Marup ^(rl f £t'er , ef^?Kiria tiahf Mt. \ 3, 000 

( Whitehead)', Banjarmasin (Schierhan •)• 

I AT.— Pericrocotus igneus. 

47 Pericrocotus igneus, Satvad-, L • J um ^ 1 dan 4 f^^) ; 
Sarawak ; Sandakan (FK 2?. ^r) ; 

?£;fiS=5!r”si.Sra""’ : 

’^Ssss'* 


1 : 
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149. — Pericrocotus cinereigula. 

Pericrocotus cinereigula, Sharpe, Ibis, 1009, p. 192. 
Kina Balu Mt. at‘3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

1 so. — Pericrocotus cinereus. 

Pericrocotus cinereus , Sharpe, Ibis, l ® 77 > P- . '9 • 

Rintulu ( A . KvcTctt ) j La.bua.n ( Low ), Lurnbidcin yL,ow ) , 
Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus — LALAGE. 


-Lalage terat. t . 

Lalage terat , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 145- . 

L .dominion, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 3731 W-» 0mis . 

Lingga, Sarawak {Dona and Beccari)-, Labuan 
OmAw); Abai ( Guillemard ); Cagayan Sulu 
(, Guillemard ); Sandakan (IK. A. Pry^); P. 
Princesa (Platen). . , ,. 

A. tirnorensis (S. Mull.) has been included among the 
birds of Borneo, but seemingly on no sufficient 
evidence. Cf. Salvadori, Ucc. Bor., p. I47 - 

—Lalage culminata. n . 

Lalage culminata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 104. 

Volvocivora schierbrandii , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 148. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari)-, Baram (Hose)-, Lumbi- 
dan (Ussher)-, Kina Balu Mountain at 3,000 ft. 
(i Whitehead ); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer), Silam 
(Guillemard)-, Banjarmasin (Mottley). . 

V 0 ) plumbea of Count Salvadori s list (p. 149) is 
identical with Edoliisoma tenuirostre (Jard.) and 
the evidence of its occurrence in Borneo is msuf- 
ficient. 


Family — MUSIC APIDtE. 
Genus _HEMICHELIDON. 

-Hemichelidon sibirica. , 

Hemichelidon sibirica, W. Blasius, Ibis, 
Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 310. 

Puerto Princesa (Platen). 


1888, p. 373; 
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154. — Hemichelidon cinereiceps. 

H emichiUdon cinereiceps , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 441, 
and 1889, p. 194, PL vii, fig. 1. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead r ). 

Allied to H. ferruginea (Hodgs.) of E. Himalayas to 
S. China. 

Genus— ALSCONAX. 

155. — Alseonax latirostris. 

Alseonax latirostris , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 129. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); N. W. Borneo ( Low); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— MUSIC APA. 

156. — Musicapa griseisticta. 

Musicapa griseisticta , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 

I 53 * ; ' . 

M. mamllensis, Id., Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus— PRATINCOLA. 

157. — Pratincola caprata. 

Pratincola caprata , W. Blasius, Verh. z. b. Wien, 
xxxiii, p. 77. 

Borneo {Fide Blasius). 

Genus— POLIOMYIAS. 

158. — Poliomyias luteola. 

Poliomyias luteola , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 
20 1. 

Erythrosterna erythaca , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 127. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Low, Trea- 
cher); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Kina Balu Mt. at 
3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Genus— MUSICAPULA. 

159. — Musicapula hyperythra. 

Musicapula hyperythra , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000-8,000 ft. (Whitehead), 
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160. — Musicapula westermanni. 

Musicapula westermanni, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385, 
and 1889, p. 196. 

M. maculata , Id., Idem, 1888, p. 385. 

Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000-9,000 it. (Whitehead) . 

Genus — GERY GONE. 

161. — Gerygone flaveola. 

Gerygone flaveola , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p, 214; 
Guillemard, P. Z. S., 1885, p. 414. 

Borneo ( Sckwaner ); Sandakan ( Guillemard ). 
ct Corresponds in every way with those obtained at 
Mei.mbun” ( Guillemard loc. cit). 

162. — Gerygone sulphurea. 

Gerygone sulphur ea, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 794. 
Borneo ( Fischer ) ; Sandakan ( W. B. Fryer). 
Compared with the type by Mr. Sharpe. 

Genus— XANTHOPYGIA. 

163. — Xanthopygia narcissina. 

Xanthopygia narcissina, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 86. 
Baram (Hose)] Lab u an ( Lempriere ), Kina Balu ML 
( Whitehead ); Sigalind ( Lempriere ). 

164. — Xanthopygia cyanomelsena. 

Xanthopygia cyanomelsena , Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 253. 
Labuan (Low); Lumbidan ( Ussher) ; Kina Balu Mt. 
up to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— TARSIGER. 

165. — Tarsiger hodgsoni. 

Tarsiger hodgsoni , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 440. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Genus— HYPOTHYMIS. 

1 66. — Hypothy mis occipitalis. 

Hypothymis occipitalis , Sharpe,, Cat. Birds B. M, iv, 
P* 275. 

//. azurea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 133. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccciri ); Labuan (Low)] Kina 
Balu Mt. up to i,ooo ft. ( Whitehead ); Sandakan 
( W. B> Fryer)] Moera Teweh (Fischer)] Tumbang 
Hiang ( Grabowsky ); Banjarmasin (Schierbrand) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead)] P. Princesa (A. Everett ). 

Genus— RHIPIDURa. 

167. — Rhipidura albicollis. 

Rhipidura albicollis , Sharpe, Ibis, 18S7, p. 441. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-9,000 ft. (Whitehead), 

168. — -Rhipidura perlata. 

.Rhipidura perlata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 328. 

R . shombifer, Id., Ibis, 1877, p. 18. 

Leucocerea perlata, Salvad., Uec. Bor., p. 136. 

Sarawak (Wallace)] N. W. Borneo (Low) Sandakan 
( W. B . Fryer ) . 

It is stated in the British Museum Catalogue (iv, p. 
324) that there is an example of R. phcenicura 
(Mull. & Schleg.) of Bornean origin in the Elwes 
Collection. It will be safer to await further evid- 
ence before definitely including this species in the 
Bornean avifauna. 

169. — Rhipidura javanica, 

Rhipidura javanica, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M, iv, p. 
33 2 * 

Leucocerea javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 135. 

Sarawak (Wallace)] Labuau (Low, Us slier) ; Kina Ba- 
lu Mt, up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) Sandakan 
(W. B. Fryer) Moera Teweh (Fischer) Banjar- 
masin (Mottley), 


-Rhipidura nigritorquis. 
Rhipidura nigritorquis, 
Ser. i, p. 325. ■ 

Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. 


Sharpe, Tr, Linn. Soc,, 2nd 
Princesa (St e ere ) , 


Genus — ZEGCEPHUS, 


-Zeocephus cyanescens. 
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Zeocephus cyanescens, Sharpe, Tr. Lmn. Soc., 2nd 
Ser., i, p. 328, PI. xlviii, fig. 2 . 

Marasi Bay {Lempnere) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) , P. 
Princesa (Steere). 

Genus _TERPSIPHONE. 

172. — Terpsiphone affinis. 

Terpsiphone affinis, Salvad., Ucc. Boi., p. I 37 - 

Sarawak (Wallae); Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft (A. Eve- 
rett)-, Lumbidan (Low); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer)-, 
Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh ( Fischer ); 1 un- 
bang Hiang ( Grabowsky ); Banjarmasin ( Mottley ). 

Genus — PHILENTOMA. 

1 7 r — Philentoma velatum. 

Philentoma velatum , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. *39- 

Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Sandakan 
( W : B. Fryer). 

174. — Philentoma pyrrhopterum. 

Philentoma pyrrhopterum, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 13b. 

Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); Lumbidan 
(, Ussher , Treacher); Sandakan ( W. B. Fryer); Moe- 
ra Teweh (Fischer); Mindai (Grabowsky). 

Genus _RHINOMYIAS. 

175 ^Mnomyias^pectoralis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 

Setaria pectoralis, Salvad., Ucc Bor., p. 233, PI. iv, 

Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett); 

(Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. at 1,600 ft. ( Whitehead , 
Benkoka (Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); 
Moera Teweh (Fischer) . 

I? 6 —Rhinomyias gularis. 

Rhinomyias gularis, Sharpe, Ibis, 188b, p. 3»5> ana 
1889, p. 201, PL vii, fig. 2. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-7,000 W (Whitehead). 

Highland form of R. pectoralis (Salvad.). 
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1 77. — Rhinomyias ruficrissa. 

Rhinomyias ruficrissa , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 441* 

Kina Balu Mt at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to R. ruficauda., Sharpe, of Basilan. 

Genus— CULICICAPA. 

178. — Culicicapa ceylonensis. 

Culicicapa ceylon ensis, Salvad*, Ucc. Bor., p. 134. 
Sarawak ( Wallace, Doria and Beecari) ; Tagora (//. 
Everett)] Kina' Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft, March 18, 
nesting ( Whitehead) ; Puerto Princesa (Platen ) . 

179. — Culicicapa panayensis. 

Culicicapa panayensisy Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iy, p. 

37 1 * 

Xantholestes panayensis, Id. Ibis, 1888, p. 199. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ). 

Allied to Musicapa ( Culicicapa ) helianthea , Wal- 
lace, of Celebes. 

Genus— CRYPTOLOPHA. 

180. — Cryptolopha trivirgata. 

Cryptolopha trivirgata , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 385. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 5,000-9,000 ft. (Whitehead), 

181. — Cryptolopha schwaneri. 

Cryptolopha schwaneri) Sharpe, Cat, Birds R, M, iv, 
p.403; Id,, Ibis, 1887, p, 443, and 1889, p. 203, 
PI. viii, fig, 2. 

A hrornis schwaneri , Salvad,, Ucc. Bor., p. 245. 

Borneo (Mus. Lugdfi Kina Balu Mt. at 5,000 it. 

■ " fiWhiteheadp. : y C-'-'-AAvCC 

182. — Cryptolopha mentis. 

Cryptolopha montis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 442 ; Id., 
idem, 1889, p. 203, PL viii, fig. 1. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000 ft (Whitehead); Taguso 
(Whitehead). 
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Genus — STOPAROLA. 

183. — Stoparola thalassinoides. 

Stoparola thalassinoides , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 132. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); Tagora (//. Everett ); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Sigalind 
(. Lempriere ); Silam ( Guillemard r ). 

184. — Stoparola cerviniventris. 

Stoparola cerviniventris , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 444. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000-7,000 ft. ( Whitehead). 

Allied to S. indigo (Horsf.) of Java and S. ruficris - 
sa (Salvad.) of Sumatra. 

Genus— SIPHIA. 

185. — Siphia unicolor. 

Siphia unicolor ) Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 444* 

Cyornis cyanopolia , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 132. 

Borneo ( Mus . Lugd .); Sarawak [H. Everett j. 

1 86. — Siphia elegans. 

Siphia elegans , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 447. 

Cyornis elegans , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 130. 

Sarawak (A. Everett); Lumbidan [Treacher); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Benkoka ( White- 
head); Moera Teweh [Fischer); Tumbang Hiang 
( Grabowsky ). * 

187. — Siphia banyumas. 

Siphia banyumas , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 449, 

Cyornis banyumas , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 130. 

Sarawak [Doria and Beccari ) ; Bintuiu [A. Everett ); 
Labuan [Low); Sandakan [W. B . Fryer); Banjar- 
masin [S chi er brand); P. Princesa [A. Everett). 

The existence of this species in Palawan rests upon 
a single skin collected at Puerto Princesa* which 
is indistinguishable from the $ of S. banyumas .as. 
represented by a considerable series in the British 
Museum. . : 
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188. — Siphia lemprieri. 

Siphia lemprieri , Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p, 319. 

Cyornis banyumas $ , Tweeddale, P. Z. S.,, 1878, p. 615. 
Siphia elegans $ , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 447; 
Ramsay, Ibis, 1886, p. 159. 


Ibis-, 1888, p, 373; Id., Ornis, 
Taguso [Whitehead)] P. 


S. ramsayi , W. Blasius, 

1888, p. 308. 

Marasi Bay ( Lempriere ); 

Princesa {A. Everett). 

A single skin of a Siphia obtained by me at P. 
Princesa was determined by the late Lord Tweed- 
dale as the $ of S. banyumas . Mr. Sharpe sub- 
sequently referred this specimen to S. elegans , 
but on further examination considers it to be un- 
doubtedly the $ of S. lemprieri with which view 
I concur. A comparison of the description of S, 
ramsayi of Dr. Blasius with the type of S, lem- 
prieri seems to show that it is identical with the 
latter species. S. lemprieri is a representative 
form of S. philipp ensis. 

189. — Siphia coeruleata. 

Siphia coeruleata , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 451, 

Cyornis rufifrons ) Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 131. 

Schwaneria ccerulata, Id., idem, p. 134. 

Borneo (Bonaparte)-, Sarawak, type of C. rujifrons 
(Wallace)] Tagora (H. Everett). 

190. — Siphia beccariana. 

Siphia beccariana , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. iv, p. 452. 

Cyornis beccariana , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 13 1. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Tagora (//. Everett) ; 
Barabei ( Grabowsky ). 

19 1. — Siphia turcosa. 

Siphia turcosa , Bruggm., Abhandl. nat. ver. Bremen, 
v, p. 457. 

Tagora (H. Everett ) ; Trusan (A. Everett ) ; Lumbi- 
dan (Ussher) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer). 
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192. — Siphia obscura. 

Siphia obscura , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 789. 

Borneo {Ad us. Brit). 

193. — Siphia erithacus. 

Siphia erithacus , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 199, Pi. iv, 
, fig. 2. 

S. platense, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372; Id., Ornis, 
1888, p. 309. 

Taguso {Whitehead)\ P. Princesa {Platen). 

A skin of this species was contained in Mr. Lem- 
priere’s collection from Marasi Bay, but was left 
undescribed by Mr. Sharpe in his Catalogue of 
that collection until further specimens should have 
been received. So that the credit of the discovery 
of the species really belongs to Mr. Lempriere. 

Section— OSCINES LATIROSTRES. 

Family— HIRUNDINIDZE. 

Genus— HIRUNDO. 

194. — Hirundo gutturalis. 

Hirundo gutturalis, Salvad., Ucc, Bor., p. 125. 

H. rustic a, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari ); Labuan {Low); Moera 
Teweh {Fischer)] Banjarmasin {Mott ley); Taguso 
( Whitehead ); P. Princesa {Platen). 

195. — Hirundo javanica. 

Hirundo javanicd, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 126. 

Sarawak ( Wallace) ; Labuan {Mottley) ; Cagayan 
Sulu {Guillemard); Moera Teweh {Fischer); Ban- 
jannasin {Mottley); Marasi Bay {Lempriere); Ta- 
guso {Whitehead); P. Princesa {A Everett ). 

Genus— CHELIDON. 

196. — Chelidon dasypus. 

Chelidon dasypus , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. x, p. 91. 

Delichon dasypus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 127. 

Borneo {Mas. Lugd), 
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Section-OSCINES TENUIROSTRES. 

Family— NECTARINHD.E. 

Sub-Family — NECTARINIINiE. 

Genus — /ETHOPYG A. 

Tn7 yEtliopvsa temmincki. 0 

197 ‘ JEthopym temmincki, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 419. 

Tagora, Sarawak (H. Everett), Kina Balu Mt. up to 
5,000 ft. [Whitehead). 

SWteT. Mo». Cinnyr , ,, 57 . 

PI. xix. 

- 76 : Shelley, 

Sa“ 3 '(aA yr a„ P d &«,■,)■ Labaan Ml Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ), Sang y 
UGui lleZri)-, Sandakan (Fryer)-, Moera Jewel. 
{Fischer)-, Banjarmasin (Uottley) i Kaogas (Cra- 
bow sky ) . 

I 99 - 5 £S Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc„ 2nd Ser., ., 

Balabat -\steere)y Taguso {Whitehead), P. Princesa 
Allied to^. duivenbodi, Schleg., of the Sanghir Is. 
Genus — CHALCOSTETHA. 

2 oo. — Chalcostetha insignis. 

Sandakan flE 2?. 

Taguso (Whitehead), P. Prmcesa M- 
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Genus— CINNYRIS. 

201. — Cinnyris hasselti. 

Cinnyris hasselti, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 127, PL xlii. 
Nectarophila hasseltii, Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 177. 
Sarawak (Wallace)', Bintulu (A. Everett); Labuan 
(Low); Sandakan (W. B, Pryer); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) } Rangas (Grabowsky ) . 

202. — Cinnyris sperata. 

Cinnyris sperata, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 13 1, PLxliii. 
Nectarophila sperata , Tweed., P. Z. S-, 1878, p. 620. 
Taguso (Whitehead)) P. Princesa (A. Everett ). 

203. — Cinnyris aurora. 

Cinnyris aurora } Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 149, PL xlvii, 
fig. 1. 

Cyrtostomus aurora , Tweedale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 620. 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead)) P, 
Princesa (A. Everett ). 

Representative form of C. jugularis (Linn.) of the 
Philippines. 

204. — Cinnyris pectoralis. 

Cinnyris pectoralis , Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 165, PL liii. 
Cyrtosto?nus pectoralis , Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 170. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccarij) Labuan (Mott ley); 
Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 feet (Whitehead)) Ran- 
gas (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmassin ( Mottley ). 

■ Genus— ANTHREPTES. 

205. — Anthreptes hypogrammica. 

Anthreptes hypogra m ?n ica , Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
305, PL xcviii. 

Hypogramma nuchalis , Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 172. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari); N.W. Borneo [Low); 
Sandakan ( W. B, Pryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

206. — Anthreptes simplex. 

Anthreptes simplex ^ Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 309, PL c. 
Arachnophila simplex , Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 172. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
Lumbidan (Treacher); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 
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207. — Anthreptes malaccensis. 

Anthreptes malaccensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 178. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); Labuan [Mot Hey ) ; 
Usukan Bay (Guillemard) ; Cagayan Sulu ( Gitille - 
mard); Libarran I. ( Guillemard ); Sandakan (IF. 
i?. Pryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasln 
(Mottley) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa 
(Steere). 

208. — Anthreptes rhodolaema. 

Anthreptes rhodolaema , Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 313, 
PL ci . ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 260. 

Lawas (Treacher). 

209. — -Antreptes phoenicotis. 

Anthreptes phcenicotis, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p> 325, 
PL cv. 

Chalcoparia singalensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 180. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Labuan (Mottley); Lumbidan 
(Treacher) , Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 feet 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer), Silam 
(i Guille7nard ); Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Tumbang 
Hiang ( Grabowsky ); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Sub-family — ARACHNOTHERIN^E. 

Genus— ARACHNOTHERA. 

210. — Arachnothera modesta. 

Arahnothera modesta , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 183. 
Sarawak (Do?da and Beccari); Lawas ( Ussher ); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 2,000 feet ( Whitehead); Sigalind (Lem- 
priere). 

2 1 1 . — Arachnothera longirostris. 

Arachnothera longirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 186* 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Lawas (Treacher); Kina 
Balu at 3,000 feet ( Whitehead ); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer); Silam (Lempriere); Moera Teweh (Fischer); 
Banjarmasin {Shier brand). 
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212. — Arachnothera dilution 

A rachnothera dilutior, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Sen, 
h p. 34 i* 

Taguso ( Whitehead); P. Princesa (S tee re). 
Representative form of A. longirostris (Lath.) of 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, &c. 

213. — Arachnothera chrysogenys. 

Archnothera ckrysogenys, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p, 181. 
Sarawak (Dorm and Beccari ); Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
Lawas (Treacher); Silam (Guillemard); Mindai 
(Grabowsky); Bejadjoe ( S . Muller). 

214. — Arachnothera juliae. 

A rachnothera julioe, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, P* 45 L Ph xiv. 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 feet ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— ARACHNORAPHIS. 

215. — Arachnoraphis robusta. 

Arachnoraphis robusta , Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 367, 
PL cxviii. 

Arachnothera robusta , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 184. 
Sarawak ( Wallace ), N. W. Borneo ( Ussher ); Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

2 1 6. — Arachnoraphis crassirostris. 

Arachnoraphis crassirostris } Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
371, PL cxix. 

Arachnothera crassirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 187. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Lawas (Treacher); 
Silam ( Guillemard ); Mindai (Grabowsky). 

217. — Arachnoraphis fiavigastra. 

Arachnoraphis fiavigastra, Shelley, Mon. Cinnyr., p. 
373, PL cxx. 

Arachnothera cytonii , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p.. 182. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Sandakan ( W \B. Pryer); 
Silam (Guillemard). 
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210 .- 


Family — DIC iEIDiE. 

Sub-family — DIC/ElNiE . 

Genus — DIC/EUM. 

SfSSS. |a Wad " P; .65- 

AcKfto M , 

SLS'but 'occurs aidin' thi Malay Penins.la, 


219/ 


-Dicaeum pryeri. ~ ^ no D 

Dictum pryeri, Sharpe, P* *’ J 
Sandakan (IF. 5. Pryer). 

a .,^nr.Anfiu ^ r^nresentati 


795 - 


ILcCM/ft' yr jy JL ' . 

Sandakan (H 7 . 5. Pr y er \ r f j n N E. Borneo of 

lhe 

island. 

=|tf; 

Si“d B t a o” <* *"» s ““ IslMds - 

221. — Dicseum trigonostigma. Bor l66 . 

Dicaeum trigonostigma, Sa •»■ iyi a i an g Mountain at 

Sa “ V f fig' i7a”ta«) “ abua» ’ SUy); Lawas 
fC kSVu Mountain ^ 

[Ora^skyy, Banjar- 

massin {Mott ley). 

222.— Dicseum chrysorrhaeum. Ucc Bor p- jgS. 

Dicseum chrysorrhaeum, Biiitulu {A. Everett ); 

ay £&£*« Bo^o. 
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Nevertheless its occurrence would seem to be 
unconfirmed by any good evidence, and I have 
therefore omitted it. 

Genus— MYZANTHE 

223 — Myzanthe pygmaea. 

My zan the pygmaea, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 620. 
Dicwitm pygmamm, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 313. 
Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (A Everett ). 

Genus— PRtONOCHILUS. 

224 — Prionochilus ignicapillus. 

Prionochilus ignicapillus , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1883, p. 580 
P . percussusj W. Blasius, Verh. z.b. Wien, xxxiii, p. 54. 
Borneo (Ad us. Brit.)] Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky). 

225 . — Prionochilus xanthopygius. 

Prionochilus xanthopygius , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 162, 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett); 
Lumbidan (Low)] Sandakan, (W. B. Pryer ). 

226. * — Prionochilus johannae. 

Prionochilus johannae , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 201, PL 
iv, fig, 1. 

Prionochilus sp. (?) Id.,Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd. Ser., i, p. 340. 
P . xanthopygius , Ramsay, Ornith. Works, Lord Tweed- 
dale, Appendix p. 658. 

P. platenv W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372 ; Id., Ornis, 
1888, p. 313. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 
Representative form of P. xanthopygius , Salvad. 

227. — Prionochilus thoracicus. 

Prionochilus thoracicus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 163. 
Sarawak ( Wallace ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ) ; Lumbidan 
(Low); Lawas (Treacher); Sandakan ( W. B. Pryer). 

228. — Prionochilus maculatus. 

Prionochilus maculatus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 164. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer). 
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22 9. — Prionochilus everetti. 

Prionochilus everetti, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 16 ; Id., 
P.Z.S.j 1879, PL xxx, fig. 1. 

Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Labuan (Uss/ier). 

Allied to P. obsoletus (Mull, and Schleg.) of Timor 
and Fiores. 

Sub-Family — ZOSTERQPINZE. 

Genus— ZOSTEROPS. 

230. — Zosterops fiava. . . 

Zoster ops fiava , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ix, p. 179. 
Z.paroula , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 188. 

Z . melanura , Id., idem, p. 189. 

Banjarmasin {Mottley, Hombron & Jacquinot) ; Pen- 
tianak [Diard), 

n Bornean specimens are rather lighter In colour 
than the typical one from Java, but cannot be 
specifically separated. 5J {Sharpe, toe cit.) 

231. — Zosterops clara. 

Zosterops clara , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 479. 

Kina Balu at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead 
Allied to Z. atifrous (Wallace) of Celebes. 

232. — Zosterops aureiventer, 

Zosterops aureiventer, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 452. 

Kina Balu Mountain at 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Family — PLOCEID/E. 

Genus— CHLORURA. 

233. — Chlorura borneensis. 

Chlorura borneensis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 

C. hyperythra , Id., idem, 1887, p. 453. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000-8,000 ft. {Whitehead). 

Mr. Sharpe proposes to separate the Bornean 
Chlorura under the above name. 
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Genus— ERYTHRURA. 

234. — Erythrura prasina. 

Ery thrum prasina, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 268. 

Jambusan [Platen) ; Sibu (A. Everett ); Lawas 
[Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mountain up to [,000 ft. 
( Whitehead ) . 

Genus— PADDA. 

235. — Padda oryzivora. 

Padda oryzivora , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 263. 

Sarawak [ Doria and Beccari) ; Lab u an (Low) ; Ban- 
jarmasin [ Mottley ). 

Genus— MUNIA. 

236. — Munia fuscans. 

Munia fuscans , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 268. 

Sarawak ( Wallace) ; Labuan (Low) ; Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Kina Balu 
Mountain up to 1,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

237. — Munia leucogastra. 

Munia leucogastra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 267. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer ) . 

238. — Munia brunneiceps. 

Munia brunneiceps, Walden, Tr. Z. S., viii, p. 74, PL 
ix, fig. 1, and ix, p. 207. 

M. atricapilla , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 265. 

Abundant everywhere in open country in the N.W. 
districts of Borneo. Mr. Sharpe, who has recently 
paid attention to the Munia group, is of opinion 
that M. atricapilla (Vieill.) does not occur in 
Borneo. 

239. — Munia jagori. 

Munia jagori , Walden, Tr. L. S., ix, p. 207, 

M. atricapilla , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 202. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ), 
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Genus— OXYCERCA. 

240. — Oxycerca everetti , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622 ; 

Sharpe, Ibis, 1 888, p. 202. 

Mania leucogastra , Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 
P* 345* " 

Tagus g {Whitehead) ; P. Princesa ( Steere ). 

Family — ALAUDIDZE. 

•Genus — MIRAFRA. 

241. — Mirafra javanica. 

Mirafra javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 262. 

M . borneensis , Id., idem, p. 263. 

Banjarmasin (Mott ley). 

Canon Tristram informs me that Swinhoe latterly 
agreed that his M. borneensis was identical with 
M. javanica. 

Section— OSCINES CULTIROSTRES. 

Family— STURNIDZE. 

Sub-Family— STURNIN/E. 

‘ . ' Genus— STURNIA. 

242. — Sturnia violacea. 

Sturnia violacea , W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374; Id., 
0rnis, 4 -1888, p. 3 15. 

S. daurica , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 270 ; Sharpe, ibis, 
* 1879, p. 262. 

' S.. dominicana > Id., idem, p. 269. 

* Brunei (Treacher) ; Labuan ( Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
• ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus— CALORNIS. 

243. — Calornis chalybea. 

Ca lorn is chalybea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 271. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ); 
: Labuan (Mott ley } ; Sandakan ( W. B. Pryer) ; 
Moera Tew eh (Fischer)] Banjarmasin (Mott ley). 
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244. — Calornis panayensis. 

Calornis panayensis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622. 
C. chalybeus, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, p. 343. 
Cagayan Sulu ( Guillemard ) ; Marasi ( Lempriere ) ; 
Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Steere). 

Sub-Family — EULABETINZE. 

Genus— SARCOPS. 

245. — Sarcops calvus. 

Sarcops calvus , Guillemard, P. Z. S., 1885, P* 267. 

S. lowii, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, p. 344; Id., 
.P.Z.S., 1879, p. 315. 

Sibutu Island (Low ) . 

Genus— EULABES. 

246. — Eulabes javanensis. 

Eulabes javanensis, Walden, Ibis, 1871, p. 176. 
Gracula javanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 274. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

247. — Eulabes palawanensis. 

Eulabes palawanensis ) Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 

Gracula javanensis , Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., 
h P- 344- 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso ( Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (S tee re). 

Representative form of E. javensis (Osb.). To 
be described in Mr. Sharpe’s paper on the 
Whitehead collection. 

Family— ARTAMID/E. 

Genus— ARTAMUS. 

248. — Artamus leucorynchus. 

Artamus leucorynchus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 140. 

A . leucogaster , W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 31 1. 

Lingga, Sarawak (Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Labuan (Mottley); Montanani ( A , Everett ); 
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Sandakan (IV. B . Fryer ) ; Moera Teweh ( Fis- 
cher); Banjarmasin (Mott ley) ; P. Princesa 
( Platen). 

I have omitted Anais dementia?, of which no trace 
has been discovered since Lesson penned his very 
precise descriptions of both sexes. 

Family — CORRID/E. 

Genus— CORONE. 

249. — Corone macro ryncha. 

C 0 ro n e m aero ry n ch a , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., iii, p. 38. 

Cory Us macrorynchusj Salvad., [Jcc. Bor., p. 282. 

Banjarmasin ( Breitenstein ) ; S. Borneo (Croockewit), 

250. — Corone enca. 

Corone enca , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., iii, p. 43. 

Corvus valid us, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 281. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Banjarmasin { Mott - 
ley) ; Telang (Grabowsky) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner). 

251. — Corone pusilla. 

Corone pusilla, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, P* S 1 ^* 

Corvus piisillus, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 622. 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso ( Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa (A. Everett )> 

According to Mr. Sharpe, a race of C. enca. 

252. — Corone tenuirostris. 

Corone tenuirostris , Sharpe,- P. Z. S., 1879, p. 246. 

Labuan (Low) ; Lumbidan (Low) ; Brunei (Ussher) ; 
Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; 
Benkoka ( Whitehead ). 

“The constant character of the long thin bill in spe- 
cimens from N. W. Borneo impresses me with the 
idea that Lord Tweeddale is right in keeping C. 
tenuirostris distinct from C. enca , with which I 
united it in my “Catalogue of Birds” (vol. iii, p. 
43). ”, ( Sharpe , loc. cit). 
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253. — Corone philippina. 

Cor one philip pina, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M., in, p. 42. 

Corvus philippinus ) Walden, Tr. Z. S., ix, p. 201. 

Cuyo I. {Meyer). 

Genus— DBNDROCITTA. 

254. — Dendrocitta cinerascens. 

Dendrocitta cinerascens , Sharpe, Ibis,- 1879, p. 250, 
PI. viii, ; Id., Ibis, 1889, P* Si. 

Lawas {Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mountain at 1,000- 
9,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) . 

Allied to D. occipitalis (Mull.) of Sumatra. 

Genus— CISSA. 

255. — Cissa minor. 

Cissa minor , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 335 ; Id., Ibis, 
1887, p. 437. 

Labuan {Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mountain 1,000-3,000 
ft. {Whitehead). 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Treacher’s specimen real- 
ly came from Labuan. 

256. — Cissa jeffreyi. 

Cissa jeffreyi , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 383 ; Id., idem, 
1889,, p. 84, PI. iv. 

Kina Balu Mountain at 3,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead). 

Genus— PLATYSMURUS. 

257. — Platysmurus aterrimus. 

Platysmurus aterrimus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 279. 

Sunda {Doria and Beccari), and throughout N. W. 
Borneo; Kina Balu Mountain up to 1,000 ft. 
( Whitehead ); Sandakan {W. B. Pryer)\ Silam 
{Lempriere); Moera Teweh {Fischer) ; Banjar- 
masin {Mottley)\ Rangas {Grabowsky). 

Representative form of P. leucopterus (Temm.) of 
Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula and Tenasserim. 
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Genus— PLATYLOPHUS. 

258. — Platylophus coronatus. 

Platylophus coronatus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 280. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Trusan (A. Everett ) ; 
Kina Balu Mountain at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); 
Saodakan ( IV. B, Fryer) ; Silam {Gut Bernard) ; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; S. Borneo (Schwa ner).. 

259. — Platylophus lemprieri. 

Platylophus lemprieri , Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 
Sigalind R., Sandakan (Le?npriere). 

Mr. Sharpe is disposed to regard P. lemprieri as a 
good species, and it will be best to keep it distinct 
until more specimens have been obtained. It is 
noteworthy, however, that P. coronatus appear to 
have occurred to Mr. Fryer in precisely the same 
locality. 

Sub-order — OLIGOMYOD/E. 

Family — PITTID/E. 

Genus — PITTA. 

260. — Pitta coerulea. 

Pitta coerulea , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 798. 

Sandakan (IV. B. Fryer)) Sigalind ( Lempriere ). 

261. — Pitta cyanoptera. 

Pitta cyanoptera , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 235. 
Brachyurus moluccensis , Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 10. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari)) Bintulu, (A. Everett); 
Labuan, (Low); Lawas \ {Whitehead); Tiga Islands 
( Whitehead ); Sigalind ( Lempriere }; Moera Teweh 
(Fischer), 

262 . — Pitta bertae. 

Pitta her tee , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 237, PL iii. 

P , orcas } Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 263. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lumbidan (Low), 
The example of P.bertw in the British Museum is 
unique, the type of Count Salvadori’s description 
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having been unfortunately lost. The Lumbidan 
specimen exhibits a fairly well-defined black chin, 
which character does not seem to have been pre- 
sent in the type, of which the throat is described 
simply as white, and it is so depicted in the plate. 
Hence perhaps Mr. Sharpe was led to identify P\ 
bertee with P . orcas, in which the absence of a black 
chin was deemed by Svvinhoe to distinguish it 
from P. nympha of China. There is only a single 
skin of P. nympha in the British Museum and in 
it the chin, which is partly denuded of feathers, 
seems to have been white. Probably when a 
series of skins of the three species can be brought 
together, it will be found that P. berta ? is identical 
with P. nympha, the individuals found in Borneo 
being occasional migrants from China. 

263. — Pitta ussheri. 

Pitta ussheri , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1877, p. 94. 

Lawas (Ussher) ; Benkoka ( Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
( W. B . Pryer ) . 

Representative form of P. venusta (Mull.) of Suma- 
tra. 

264. — Pitta granatina. 

Pitta granatina , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 242. 
Brachyurus granatinus , Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 10. 
Sarawak (Wallace); Baram (A. Everett) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwa ner) ; Pon- 
tianak ( Diard ). 

Representative form of P . coccinea (Eyt.) of the 
Malay Peninsula and Tenasserim. 

265. — Pitta arcuata. 

Pitta arcuata , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 241. 

Sarawak (A. Everett ); Lawas (Treacher)) Kina 
Balu Mountain at 1,000-4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ), 

26 6. — Pitta erythrogastra. 

Pitta erythrogastra, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 200. 
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Br achy urns propinquus , Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, 
p" 33°* 

Pitta propvnqua , W. Blasius, Ibis, iS8S, p, 374; Id., 
Ornis, 1888. p. 314. 

Balabac (, Steere ) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa 
{Platen). 

An examination of a series of P. erythrogastra de- 
monstrates that Mr. Sharpe’s P. propinqua was 
founded on a richly coloured individual of the 
common red-bellied Pitta of the Philippines. 

267. — Pitta atricapilla. 

Pitta atricapilla , Less., Sclater, Cat. Birds B. M. xiv, 
p. 438. 

Brachyurus sordidus (Mull.), Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
Ser., i, p. 331. 

P. sordida (Mull.), Id., Ibis, 1884, p. 321. 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso {Whitehead)] P. 
Princesa {Steere). 

268. — Pitta mulleri. 

Pitta mulleri , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 240. 

Brachyurus mulleri , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, P* I0 4* 

Jambusan, Marup, Bintulu and in Sarawak ( A . 
Everett) ; Labuan {Lout) ; Lawas ( Veitch) ; Tiga 
Islands in April (A. Everett ) ; Sandakan (IV. B. 
Pryer); Silam ( Guillemard ) ; Moera Teweh (Fis- 
cher) ;Douson R. (S. Muller ); S. Borneo (Schwa- 
ner\ Banjarmasin ( Mottley ). 

269. — Pitta baudi. 

Pitta baudi , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 243. 

Poi Mt, Sarawak (A. Everett ); N. W. Borneo 
(Low) ; Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. 
Pryer) ; Silam ( Guillemard ) . 

270. — Pitta schwaneri. 

Pitta schwaneri, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 243. 

Lawas ( Ussher) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (White- 
head); Kudat ( A . Everett); Sigalind (Lempriere)\ 
Silam (Guillemard); Banjarmasin (Mottley); S. 
Borneo ( Schzvaner ). 
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Representative form of P. boschi (M. and S.) of 
Sumatra and Malacca, and P. cyanura (Bodd.) of 
Java. 

Family— EURYUEMIDiE. 

Genus— CALYPTOMENA. 

Calyptomena viridis. 

Calyptomena viridis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 106. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Malang Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Everett); Baram (Hose); Trusan (A. Everett); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); San dak an 
(W. B. Fryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjar- 
masin (Mottey) . 

Calyptomena whiteheadi. 

Calyptomena whiteheadi \ Sharpe, P. Z. S.. 1887, P* 
588, Id., Ibis, 1888, p. 231, PI. v. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 to 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead). 

Genus— PSARISOMUS. * 

Psarisomus psittacinus. 

Psarisomus psittacinus , Salvad., Ann. Mus. Civic,., 
Genoa, xiv, p. 198; Id., idem, 2nd, Ser., v, p. 574. 

P. dalhousise , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 453, 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Genus — EURYLZEM U S. 

Eurylsemus ochromelas. 

Euryleemus ochromelas , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 108. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Baram (Hose); Kina 
Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
( W. B . Pryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Mindai 
Crabowsky); Banjarmasin (Sckier brand). 

Eurybemus javanicus, ' 

Eurylsemus javanicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 107. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Baram (Hose); Kina 
Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Silam (Gui Be- 
rnard); Moera Teweh (Fischer). 
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Genus — CYMBORYNCHUS. 

276. — Cymborynchus macrorynchus. 

Cymborynchus macrorynchus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 109. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Lumbidan (Low ) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); 
Ran gas (Grabowshy) ; Banjarmasin (. Mottley ). 

Genus— CORYDON. 

277. — Corydon sumatranus. 

Gory don snmatr anus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. in. 

Busau, Sibu, Marup and in Sarawak (A. Everett) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. ( Whitehead) ; Tumbang 
Hiang ( Grabowshy ) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley ) . 

Order — PICARI/E. 

Sub-Order — MACROCHIRES. 

Family— CYPSELIDiE. 

Sub-Family— CYPSELIN/E. 

Genus— CYPSELUS. 

278. — Cypselus infumatus. 

Cypselus infumatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. up. 

Labuan ( Tfssher ) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

279. — Cypselus subfurcatus. 

Cypselus subfur catus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 188; Sharpe, 
P. Z. S., 1879, p. 333. 

Labuan ( Ussher ). 

280. — Cypselus lowi. 

Cypselus lowi, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, P* 333 * 

Labuan (Ussher). 

Sub-Family— CHCETURIN.E. 

Genus— CHCETURA. 

281. — Choetura gigantea. 

Chcetura gigantea , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 335. 
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Hirundinapus giganteus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 124. 
Labuan ( Ussher ) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen ) . 

282. — Chsetura coracina. 

Chcetura coracina , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 124. 

Sarawak (Dorm and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley); 
Marintaman (A. Everett); Gaya I. ( Whitehead) . 

Genus— COLLOCALIA. 

283. — Collocalia fuciphaga. 

Gollocalia fuciphaga, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 120. 
Cypcelus lowi, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 308 ; Id., Ibis, 
1888, p. 373; 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Ran gas ( Grab owshy ) ; 
Banjarmasin (Breitenstein) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (Plater). 

284. — Collocalia linchii. 

Collocalia linchii , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 121. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lawas (Ussher) ; Kina 
Balu Mountain at 3,000 ft. (Whitehad) ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Fryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Amandit 
District (GrabowsJcy ) . 

285. — Collocalia troglodytes. 

Collocalia troglodytes, Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 308. 
Puerto Princesa (Platen). 

Genus— MACROPTERYX. 

286. — Macropteryx longipennis. 

Macropteryx longipennis , Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 13. 
Dendrochelidon longipennis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 122. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lumbidan (Treacher); 
Labuan (Mottley); Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Ban- 
jarmasin ( Mottley , Schierbmnd). 

287. — Macropteryx comatus. 

Macropteryx comatus 9 Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 14. 
Dendrochelidon comata , Salvad.^ Ucc, Bor., p. 123. 
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Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari ); Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
(A. Everett ) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; Sandakan ( Guttle - 
mard ) ; Mo era T eweh ( Fischer ) . 

Family— CAPRI MULGIDZE. 

Genus— LYNCORNIS. 

288. — Lyncomis temminckii. 

Lyncornis temminckii , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 115. 

Marup (A. Everett ); Lihong Bahaja (Gnibowshj). 

Genus— CAPRIMULGUS. 

289. — Caprimulgus macrurus. 

Caprimulgus macrurus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p, 117. 

0 , salvadorii , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. 99, PL xxii, fig. 1. 

Sarawak {A. Everett) ; Labuan (Low) ; Papar 
(A. Everett) ; Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (TF/uYe- 
7 ^arZ) ; Mo era Teweh (Fischer) ; Tagus o (White- 
head) . 

I have excluded C. arundinaceus (Jacq. &Puch.) from 
my list as there seems to be considerable question 
as to its being a good species. The type is said 
to be preserved in the Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes, and it is to be hoped that it may be re- 
compared before long. 

290. — Caprimulgus affinis. 

Caprimidgus affinis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 115. 

Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

291. — Caprimulgus borneensis. 

Caprimulgus borneensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 117. 

Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

292. — Caprimulgus concretus. 

Caprimulgus concretus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 118. 

Jambusan (Platen); Brunei (Ussher); Lumbidan (Us- 
slier ) . 

293. — Caprimulgus manillensis. 

Caprimulgus manillensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. n.ixi 
Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 308, 

Puerto Princesa (Platen). 
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Sub-order — PIG. 

Family — PICID/E. 

Sub-family — IYNGIN^E 
Genus — SASIA. 

294. — Sasia abnormis. 

Sasia abnormis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 60. 

Sarawak (Dorm and Beccari ); Baram (Hose) - Lum- 
bidan (Ussher); Kina Balu up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Silam (Gfuillemard) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus— IYNGIPICUS. 

295. — lyngipicus aurantiiventris. 

lyngipicus aurantiiventris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 41, 
PL iv. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lumbidan (Ussher); 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 
ft. ( Whitehead ). 

296. — lyngipicus auritus. 

lyngipicus auritus , Hargitt, Ibis, 1882, p. 42. 

I. fusco-albidus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 42. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Low); Lum- 
bidan (Treacher); Papar fc (A Everett). 

297. — lyngipicus picatus. 

lyngipicus picatus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1882, p. 4 r * 

N. YV. Borneo (H. Low). 

I. ramsayi , Hargitt (loc. cit.), originally described as 
from N. E. Borneo, is now believed to be confined 
to the Sulu group of the Philippines. 

Sub-Family — PICIN^E. 

Genus— XYLOLEPES. 

298. — Xylolepes validus. 

Xylolepes validus, Salvad., Ucc, Bor., p. 43. 



Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari); Labuan ( ussner j; 
Lawan ( Treacher ) ; Benkoka ( Whitehead) ; Sanda- 
kan (W. B. Fryer) ; Silam (Guillemard) ; Banjar- 
masin ( Mottley ); Tumbang Hiang (Grahoibshy) * 

Genus — HEMICERCUS. 

•Hemicercus sordidus. _ 

Hemicercus sordidus ? Hargitt, Ibis, 1884? p* -2475 
vad., Ucc. Bor., p. 46. 

H. brookeanus, Salvad., oj?. cit., p. 44. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Baram (A Everett) ; 
Trusan (A Everett) 5 Lumbidan (iow, Ussher); 
Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus— LEPOCESTES. 

-Lepocestes porphyromelas^ 

Lepocestes porphyromelas, Salvad., Ucc. B01., p. 4 C * 
Tagora, Sibu and in Sarawak (A Everett ); Lurnbi- 
dan (Treacher)-, KinaBaluMt. at 5,000 ft. Feb. 21, 
(Whitehead) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

Genus— CHRYSOCOLAPTES. 

-Chrysocolaptes erythrocephalus. 

Chrysocolaptes erythrocephalus, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 
2nd Ser., i, p. 315, PI. xlvi, fig. 1. 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Prill - 
cesa ( Steer e). 

Genus— CHRYSOPHLEGMA. 

— Chrysophlegma malaccense. t 

Chrysophlegma malaccense , Hargitt, Ibis, ib8u, p. 270. 
Caltolophus malaccensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 50. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Brunei (Ussher) ; Lum 
bidan (Treacher) ; Sigalind (Lempriere) ; Moan 
Teweh (JFiscAer) ; Banjarmasin (JfottZe//). 

— Chrysophlegma humii. 

Chrysophlegma humii, Hargitt, Ibis, 1889, p. 231. 

0. sguamicolle , Id., idem, 1886, p. 269. 
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Qallolophus mentalis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 49. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Brunei (Ussher) ; 
Lawas ( Treacher ) ; Kina Baiu Mt. at 2,000 ft. 

( Whitehead ); Benkoka ( Whitehead ); Sigalind 

(. Lempriere ) ; Silam (Lempriere ) . 

Genus— GECINUS. 

304. — Gecinus puniceus. 

Gecinus puniceus, Hargitt, Ibis, 1888, p. 176. 

Gallolophus puniceus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 49. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lumbidan (Treacher); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Fryer); Silam (Guillemarcl); Moera Tew eh 
(Fischer) ; Mindai (Qmbowsky) ; Banjarmasin 
(Schierbrand) . 

Genus— MULLERIPICUS. 

305. — Mulleripicus pulverulentus. 

Mulleripicus pulverulentus, Bp. Consp. Vol. Zygod., p. 

7, sp. 15; Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 197. 

Aldphonerpes pulvemlentus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 51. 

Hemilophus fischeri, Bruggem., Abhandl. nat. ver. Bre- 

^ men, V, p. 454. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Ussher); Lum- 
bidan (Treacher); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer); Moera 
Teweh ( Fischer ) ; Taguso [Whitehead). 

Hemilophus fischeri of Bruggemann was founded on 
a single skin of an immature male bird having 
the forehead red. In the British Museum series of 
M. pulverulentus there are two young birds from 
Malacca, one of which has a few red feathers 
scattered over the crown, while the other has 
the entire forehead red. The latter has Mr. 
Wallace’s label attached, and is marked “ He- 
milophus rulifrons n. sp.” and on the back in 
pencil “ young bird — Blyth 
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Genus— THRIPONAX. 

306. — Thriponax javensis. 

Thriponax javensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 52. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beceari); Labuan ( Mottley ) ; 
San dak an (W. B. Fryer); Silam ( Lempriere ) ; 
Moera Teweh {Fischer); Banjarmasin {Mottley). 

307. — Thriponax hargitti. 

Thriponax hargitti, Sharpe, Ibis, 18843 p. 317, PL viii. 

T. javensis, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc.,*2nd Ser., p. 314. 

Taguso {Whitehead) ; P. Princesa {Steere). 

Allied to T. feddeni (Blanf.) of Burma. 

Genus — TIGA. 

308. — Tiga javanensis. 

Tiga javanensis, Salvad, Ucc. Bor., p. 54. 

Santubong ( A . Everett) ; Bruit (A*. Everett); Labuan 
{Low); La was {Treacher) ; Papar {A. Everett); 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer). 

I have met with this woodpecker very rarely in 
the vicinity of the mouths of the large rivers. As 
one proceeds northwards up the coast it gradually 
becomes more abundant, and north of Labuan, 
especially in the Papar district, it is perhaps the 
commonest species of its tribe both on the coast 
and for some distance inland. 

309. — Tiga everetti. 

Tiga everetti , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 6r2, 
PL xxxvii. 

Tiga javanensis, (Ljungh) (?), Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 
2nd Ser., i, p. 315. 

Marasi Bay {Lempriere) ; Taguso {Whitehead) P. 
Princesa {Steer e). 

Representative form of T. javanensis {Ljungh) of 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 

Genus— G AU RO PICO I D ES . 

310. — Gauropicoides rafflesii. 

Gauropicoides rafflesii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 54. 
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Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 
Lawas (Ussher) ; Lumbidan ( Treacher ) ; Kina 
Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) ; Moera Teweh 
(Fischer). 

Genus— MIGLYPTES. 

31 1. — Miglyptes grammithorax. 

Miglyptes grammithorax, Hargitt, Ibis, 1884, p. 19 1. 

M, tristis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 56. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari), Sirambu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (A. Everett) ; Lumbidan ( Ussher ) ; Sandakan (W. 
B. Fryer) ] Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Mindai (Gra- 
bowsky). 

312. — Miglyptes tukki. 

Miglyptes tuhhi , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 57. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
(A. Everett) ; Baram (A. Everett) ; Lawas (Treacher) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Silam (Lempriere) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus— MICRO PTERNUS. 

313. — Micropternus badiosus. 

Micropternus badiosus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 58. 
Sarawak (Wallace, Doria and Beccari ); Trusan (A.. 
Everett ) ; Lumbidan (Ussher, Treacher ) ; Benkoka 
(Whitehead); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Silam (Lem- 
priere) - Moera Teweh (Fischer)-, Telang (Grabow- 
shy) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley) . 

Representative form of M. brachyurus (VieilL) of the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Bangka and Java. 

Sub-Order — AN 1 SODACTYL/E. 

Family— ALCEDINiPiE. 

Sub-Family— ALCEDININiE. 

Genus— ALCEDO. 

314. — Alcedo bengalensis. 
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Alcedo bengalensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 92. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Fischer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Marasi Bay (. Lempriere ) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen), 

315. — Alcedo asiatica. 

Alcedo asiatica , Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PI. v. 

Alcedo meninting , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 93. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Labuan (Mot thy); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen ) . 

316. — Alcedo euryzona. 

Alcedo euryzona , Salvad., Ucc., Bor. p. 95. 

Lawas (Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Mindai (Grabowsky ) . 

317. — Pelargopsis leucocephala. 

Pelargopsis leucocephala, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 95. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley); San- 
dakan (IF. B, Pryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); 
Bangkan Lake (Grabowsky) ; Banjarmasin ( Schwa - 
ner) ; Pontianak (Diard). 

318. — Pelargopsis gouldi. 

Pelargopsis goiddi } W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373. 

P. leucocephala , Sharpe, Tr. Linn. See., i, p. 317; Id. 
Ibis, 1884, p. 318. 

P. Princesa (Steere) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Ta- 
guso ( Whitehead ). 

The representative form in the Philippines of P. 
leucocephala (Gm.) of Western Borneo. The two 
species will perhaps be found to intergrade when 
a large series of specimens can be compared from 
the intermediate districts. 

' ... : ;jv ■ F;. 

Sub-Family— DACELONIN/E. 

Genus— CEYX. 

319. — Ceyx rufidorsa. 

Ceyx rufidorsa , Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PL xli.; Id., P. Z, S. ? 
p. IOT 5 Id. P. Z. S., 1879, p. 331. 
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G . innominata , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 97. 

Geyx sp., Id., idem, p. 100. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett ) ; 
Labuan (Treacher) ; Marasi Bay ( Lempriere ) ; Ta- 
guso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

Ceyx innominata (Salvadori), appears to be a dis- 
tinct species occurring, not in Borneo, but in 
Java, Lombock, Flores, and Sumbawa. Accord- 
ing to Saivadori's latest views (Annul. Mus. 
Civic. Genoa , Ser. 2, iv, pp. 535-338) C . rujidorsa 
will probably prove to be a stage of 0. tridactyla, 
as C. sharpei is of C. dillwyni. 

320. — Ceyx dillwyni. 

Geyx dillwyni , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 99. 

Geyx sharpei, Id., idem, p. 98 ; Sharpe, P. Z. S., 
1879, p. 33 °-. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Brunei (TJssher) ; Lumbidan (Treacher) ; Kina 
Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. ( Whitehead ); Sandakan 
(TP. B. Fryer) ; Silam (. Lempriere ) ; Moera Te- 
weh ( Fischer ) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

This species, long supposed to be peculiar to Bor- 
neo, has lately been recorded from the Nias Is- 
lands by Count Salvadori, and probably in- 
habits Sumatra also. 

Genus — HALCYON. 

321. — Halcyon coromanda. 

Halcyon coromanda , Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PL Ivii. 

Gallialcyon coromanda , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 101. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari); Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Labuan (Mottley) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley); T agu s o ( Whitehead ) . 

322. — Halcyon pileata. 

Halcyon pileata, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PI. xlii. 

Entomobia pileata, Salvad , Ucc. Bor., p. 102. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett); 
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Labuan (Low) ; Tiga Islands (A. Everett) ; Moera 
Tew eh (Fischer) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Prineesa 
(Platen). 

323. - — Halcyon co ncreta. 

Halcyon concreta, Sharpe., Mon. Alced., PL lxxxiii. 

Caridagrus concretus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 102. 

Sarawak (Ussher) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; Benkoka 
(Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Silam 
(Guillemard); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin 
(Schierbrand) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontianak 
(Diard). 

324. — Halcyon chloris. 

Halcyon cMoris, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PL Ixxxvii. 

Sauropatis chloris , Salvad,, Ucc. Bor., p. 103. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Papar (A, Everett); Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. 
(Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Silam 
(Lempriere) ; Tj an tang (Bchwcmer) ; Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P, Prineesa 
(Platen) . 


325. — Halcyon sanctus. 

Halcyon sanctus , Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PL xci. 
Sauropatis sancta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 104. 

S, Borneo (S. Milder) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner, 
Schierbrand ) . 


Genus— CARCINEUTES. 

-Carcineutes melanops. 

Carcineutes melanops, Sharpe, Mon. Alced., PL xcvii. 
:.JJacedo melanops, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 104. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Lawas (Treacher); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. (Whitehead); Sandakan 
(W. B. Fryer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner). 
Representative form of C.pulehellm (Horsf.) of Suma- 
tra and the Malay Peninsula. 
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Family — BUCEROTID/E. 

Genus— BUCEROS. 

327. — Buceros rhinoceros. 

Buceros rhinoceros , Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., PI. iv. 

B. rhinocer aides, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 87. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 
ft. ( Whitehead ) ; MoeraTeweh ( Breitenstein ) ; Turn- 
bang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Douson R. ( 8 . Muller) ; 
Banjarmasin (Schwaner) ; Pontianak ( Diard ). 

Genus— RHINOPLAX. 

328 — Rhinoplax vigil. 

Rhinoplax vigil, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., PI. x. 

E. scutatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 88. 

Rejang R., Sarawak (A. Everett) ; Lawas ( Treacher ); 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin ( 8 , Muller ). 

Genus— ANTHRACOCEROS. 

329. — Anthracoceros convexus. 

Anthracoceros convexus , Elliot, Mon. Bucerot,, PL xii. 
Hydrocissa convexa, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 80. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley); Lawas 
Ussher, Treacher ); Banjarmasin (Sefaierbrand) . 

330. — Anthracoceros malabaricus, 

Anthracoceros malabaricus , Elliot., Mon. Bucerot., PL 
xiii. 

Hydrocissa albir osiris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 82. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lumbidan ( Ussher ) ; 
Silam (Guillemard)] MoeraTeweh (Fischer)*, Tum- 
bang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Batang Singalan ( 8 . 
Milller ); Pontianak (Diard). 

331. — Anthracoceros malayanus. 

Anthracoceros malayanus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., PL xx. 
Hydrocissa malayana, Salvad.* Ucc. Bor., p. 83. 

IT. nigrirostris, Id., idem, p. 84. 
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Sarawak ( Low ); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Lawut ( 8 . Mutter) ; 
Kapuas (Schwaner) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grahowsky) ; 
Pontianak (Diard). 

332. — Anthracoceros lemprieri. 

Anthracoceros lemprieri , Sharpe, Nature, May 14, 1885, 
xxxii, p. 46; Id., P. Z. S,, 1885, p. 446, PI. xxvi. 

A . marched, Oustalet, Naturaliste, July 15, 1885, P* io8, 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P* 
Princesa (Platen) ; Busuanga (Mardie) '. 

Genus — CRANORRHINUS. 

333. — Cranorrhinus corrugatus. 

Oranorrhinu corrugatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 86. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; La was ( Ussher , Trea- 
cher) ; Moera Teweh (Breitenstein) ; Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner) (?); Pontianak (Diard). 

Genus— RHYTIDOCEROS. 

334. — Rhytidoceros undulatus. 

Rhytidoceros undulatus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot, PI. xxxv. 
R. obscurus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 85. 

Matang Mt., Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer). 

335. — Rhytidoceros subruficollis. 

Rhytidoceros subruficollis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 246. 

La was ( Ussher, Treacher ) . 

Genus— ANORRHINUS. 

336. — Anorrhinus galeritus. 

Anorrhinus galeritus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 79. 

Sarawak (Doria and Becarri) ; Lawas (Ussher) ; San- 
dakan (W. B. Pryer ) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; 
Tumbang Hiang (Grabowsky) ; Lawut (S. Muller) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; W. Borneo (Diard, 
Schwaner ). 
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337. — Anorrhinus comatus. 

Anorrhinus comatus, Elliot, Mon. Bucerot., PI. xxxix. 
Berenicornis comatus, Bias. & Nehr., Jaresbr. \er. Nat. 
Braunschweig, 1881, p. 134. 

Sarawak (Platen)-, Sirambu Mt. (A. Everett)-, Benkoka 
(Whitehead). 

Family — UPUPIDZE. 

Genus — UPUPA. 

338.— Upupa epops. 

Epapa epops, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 3 2 9- 
Labuan (Treacher). 


Family- 

Genus- 


— MEROPIDZE 
-NYCTIORNIS. 


339-- 


-Nyctiornis amicta. 

Nyctiornis amicta, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 9 1 - 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); KinaBalu Mt. at 1,000 
ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer); Mindai (G-rabowsky) ; Banjarma- 
sin (Mottley) ; Pontianak (Diard). 

Genus— MERO PS. 

340. — Merops sumatranus. . 

Merops samatranus, Dresser, Monog. Merop., rl. vi. 

M . bicolor , Salvad., Uec. Bor., p. go. 

Santubong, Matu &c. (A. Everett ) ; Labuan (Mot- 
tley); Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Silam (Gmlle- 
mard); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Mantop (Schmner); 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

341.— Merops pbilippinus. _ ' y 

Merops philippirms, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., P *_y 9 . 

Trusan R. (A. Everett) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner , Mot- 
tley) ; Menghatip (Grabowshy); S. Borneo (Croodce- 
wit ) . 
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Family — CORACIID/E* 

Genus— EURYSTOMUS. 

342. — Eurystomus orientalis. 

Eurystomus orientalis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 105. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Beecari) 5 Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Pontianak ( Diard ) ; Puerto 
Princes a (A. Everett) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; Cuyo 
Island (Meyer). 

F am i l v — P 0 R D ARG 1 1 DJE . 

Genus— BATRACHOSTOMUS. 

343. — Batrachostomus stellatus. 

Batrachostomus stellatus , S al vad Ucc. Bor., p . 113. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beecari) ; Lawas ( Treacher ) ; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

344. — Batrachostomus adspersus. 

Batrachostomus adspersus, Briigg., Ann. & Mag., Nat. 
Hist., vSer. iv, xx, p. 178. 

Sigalind (Lempriere) ; Moera Teweh, (Fischer). 

345. — Batrachostomus cornutus* 

Batrachostomus cornutus, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1877, 
p- 433- 

B. javanensis, Salvad., Ucc, Bor., p. 112. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beecari) ; Pagat, S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowshy) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabowshy) ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley, Schierbrand) ; Taguso (White- 
head) . 

346. — Batrachostomus auritus. 

Batrachostomus auritus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, P* 99* 
Lawas (Treacher); N* W. Borneo (Low) ; Silam (GuiV 
lemard); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin 
Breitenstein ). 
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Sub-Order— HETERODASTYRE. 

Family — TROGONIDHI. 

Genus— HARP ACTES. 

347. — Harpactes whiteheadi. 

Harpactes whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 395. 
Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. {Whitehead). 


348.- 


349-' 


-Harpactes diardi. 

Harpades cliardi, Gould., Monog. Trogon., PI. xxxvi. 
Pyrotrogon diardi, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 28. 

Sarawak (Low ) ; Lumbidan ( Ussher ); benkoka ( White- 
head)-, Sandakan (W, B. Pryer ) ; Silam {Lemprierey, 
Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) ; Bejadjoe {&. Midler ) ; 
Pontianak ( Diard ). 

-Harpactes kasumba. 

Harpades kasumba, Gould., Monog. Irogon., Pl.xxxvii. 
Pyrotroqon kasumba, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 29. 

Sarawak (Low) ; Benkoka ( Whitehead , ; Sandakan 
(W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) ; Tumbang 
Hiang ( Grabowsky ) ; Banjarmasin ( Mott'ley ). 

Harpactes duvaucelii. 

Harpades duvaucelii,^ Gould., Monog. Irogon., PI. xl. 
Pyrotroqon duvaucelii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 29. 

J Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari)-, Lawas {preacher) ; 
Benkoka (Whitehead ) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; 
Moera Teweh {Fischer ) ; Banjarmasin ( Mottley } 
Bejadjoe (S'. Muller). 

351 —Harpactes oreskios. 

Harpactes oreskios, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 395- 
Orescius qouldii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 31- 
Kina Balu Mt. at 2,000 ft. {Whitehead). 


35°- 
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Sub-order— ZYGODACTYLY 
•CAPITONIDY. 
•MEGALCEMA. 


Family- 


-Megalaema chrysoppis 
Megalcema ehrysopsis, 
xvii. 

Ghotorea chrysopsis , 

Matang Mt. at 
(Whitehead) ; 

(. Motiley ) 

This large 

and North Borneo, 
next to If. henr 
of the lowland 
presentative 
Sumatra an 

— Meo-aliema versicolor. ^ . .... 

Megalama versicolor, Marshall, Mono* -Capiton., I 1 . xxn. 

M. versicolor, var. borneensis, W. Blasius, veih. z. b. 

Gesell. Wien., xxx, p. 25. 

Ghotorea versicolor, Salvad Lee. Bor., p. 33 - . . 

Sarawak ( Dona and Beccan) ; Labuan (Motiley), 
Banjarmasin (Motiley) ; Tumbang Hiang (Grabows- 
hi) \ Moera Teweh (Fischer). 

Dr.Blasuis (foe. cit.) separates the Bornean birds 
from those of the Malay Peninsula as a local rate. 
On comparison of a considerable senes from both 

localities, the points of difference relied upon do 

not appear to hold good. This is an extremely 
ahundaat snecies all over the Sarawak Territory. 


Marshall, Monog. Capiton., 

Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 32. 

i ,ooo ft. (A. Everett) ; Ben 
Sigalind (Lempriere ) ; Banjarn 

Barbet is distributed throughout _Sar; 

but very sparingly, it b 
ici, the least commonly met 
species of the genus. It is 
form of M. chrysopogon (Temr 
d the Malay Peninsula. 
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Banjarmasin (Mottley); Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); 
Kina Balu Mt. 1,000-2,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) ; Ben- 
koka ( Whitehead ); Sigalind (Lempriere)-, Silam (Lem- 
priere) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer), 

355* — Megalaema henrici. 

Megalcema henrici , Marshall, Monog. Capiton., PL xxxi ; 
Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 239. 

La was (Treacher) ; Tagora (A, Everett ) . 

Genus— CYANOPS. 

356. — Cyanops pulcherrimus. 

Megalcema pulcherrima, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 393. 

Kina Balu Mt., 5,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

357. — Cyanops monticolus. 

Cyanops monticolus } Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

This new Barbet will be described by Mr. Sharpe in his 
review of Mr. Whitehead's collection now in course 
of publication in the Ibis 

Genus — XANTHOL/EMA. 

358. — Xantholaema duvaucelii. 

Xantholcevna duvaucelii , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 38. 
Megaloema duvaucelii , Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 9. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Sandakan (W.B. Fryer); 
Moera Teweh (Fischer)-, Banjarmasin (Bchierbrand). 

Genus— CALORAMPHUS. 

359. — Caloramphus fuliginosus. 

Caloramphus fuliginosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 39. 
Sarawak (Wallace ) ; Sirambu Mt., Sarawak, at 1,000 
ft. ( A . Everett ) ; Sandakan (W, B, Pryer) y Silam 
(Guillemard) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Bahjarmasin (Mottley), 

Representative form of C, hayi (Gray) of Sumatra and 
the Malay Peninsula. 
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Family— INDICATORID/E. 

Genus— INDICATOR. 

360. — Indicator archipelagicus. 

Indicator archipelagicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 61. 

J. malayanus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 793. 

Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; Lumbidan 
( Treacher ) ; Karou R. (Schwaner) ; Pontianak 
(Diard). 

Mr. Sharpe ( loc . cit.)-. separated his J. ma lay amts from 
the Bornean Honey Guide (J. archipelagicus) as 
wanting the yellow shoulder spot, grey breast, and 
flanks of the last named bird, and in being altoge- 
ther larger, and he expressed the opinion that this 
latter fact seemed to prevent the possibility of its 
being considered a young bird of I. archipelagicus . 
A comparison of Mr. Sharpe’s type with four exam- 
ples of the Bornean species, two of which want the 
yellow shoulder spot and agree otherwise in plumage 
with I. mat ay anus, shows that the latter does not 
differ materially in dimensions from the Borneo 
birds. 1 think, therefore, that J. malayanus must take 
place as a synonym of J. archipelagicus , which thus 
ceases to be a species peculiar to Borneo. 

. Sub-Order— COCCYGEO. 

Family — CUCULID/E. 

Sub-Family— CUCUUNZE. 

Genus— CUCULUS. 

361. — Cuculus canorinus. 

Cuculus canorinus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 67. 

0 . canoroides 9 W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 306. 

Borneo ( Muller , CroocTcewit) ; Dahat I,, Labuan (A. 
Everett) ; Puerto Princesa (Platen). 

362. — Cuculus poliocephalus. 

Cuculus poliocephalus , Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 394. 
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Busau, Sarawak (. H . Everett) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 8,000 
ft. in February and March (Whitehead). 

363. — Cuculus micropterus, 

Gueulus micropterus y G ould, P. Z. S., 1837, p. 137. 

C. toner etus , Saivad., Ucc. Bor.; p. 66. 

Lawas (Whitehead) ; Lumbidan (Treacher) ; Tu mbang 
Hiang (Grabowshy) ; Douson R. (S. Muller ). 

364. — Cuculus striatus. 

Cumins striatus , Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 105 (1883). 

C.fucatus , Peale, U. S. Expl. Exp., Zook, 1848, p. 136; 
Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 314; Guillemard, 
P. Z. S., 1885, p. 248. 

G. tenuirostris ) Cassin, U. S. Exph, Exp., p. 244. 

G, Mmalayanus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 327. 

Lab u an (Ussher) ; Mangsi 1 . (Peale). 

The type and only specimen upon which Peale’s 0 . fu- 
catus was based is still extant in the U. S. National 
Museum, and, through the kind intervention of Mr. R. 
Ridgway, Mr. Stejneger has been good enough to 
re-compare it, with the result that he entertains but 
little doubt in referring 0 . fucatus (Peale) as a 
synonym to 0 . striatus (Drap.) of. Oates’ Birds of 
Burma — a species with which Mr. Oates regards 
0 . himalayanus of Vigore to be identical. Mr. Stej- 
neger writes that Peale’s bird agrees perfectly with 
Oates’ description of the coloration, w T hile the 
following are the measurements-: — 


Oates’ Peale’s (c?) 

Wing 6.8 6.9 

Tail ,6.0 5.9 

Tarsus 0.7 0.7 

Bill from gape 1.1 1.06 


365. — Cuculus sonnerati. 

Cuculus sonnerati , Walden, Tr. Z. S., viii, p. 55 ; Sharpe, 
Ibis, 1888, p. 198. 

Penthoceryx pravatus, Saivad., Ucc. Bor., p. 63. 
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Sarawak (Wallace); Labiian (Loiv); Lumbidan ( Ussher ); 

Benkoka ( Whitehead ); Taguso (Whitehead). 

As pointed out by Lord Walden (Ibis, 1872, p. 367) the 
birds which inhabit Borneo. Sumatra and Malacca 
are considerably smaller than the G. sonnerati of 
India and Ceylon. PeniJioceryx pravatvs (HorsF.) 
appears to be a distinct species and to be con lined 
to Java and perhaps the islands intervening between 
it and Timor. 

Genus— HIEROCOCCYX. 

366. — Hierococcyx strenus. 

Hierococcyx strenus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p.327; 
W. Blasius, Ibis, 18S8, p. 373; Id., Ornis, 
1S88, p. 306. 

Labuan * (Treacher) $ Puerto Princesa (Platen). 

367. — Hierococcyx bocki. 

Hierococcyx hochi, Sharpe, Ibis, r 888, p. 394. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft., March 25 (Whitehead). 

368. —Hierococcyx hyperythrus. 

Hierococcyx hyperythrus , Wardlaw-Ramsay, Ibis, 1886, 
P- 1 57 - 

Bo rneo ( Wardlaw-Ramsay , loc. cit). 

369. — Hierococcyx fugax. 

Hierococcyx fugax, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 65. 

Simunjan, Mamp, Bintulu, &c. in Sarawak (A. Eve- 
rett) ; Lawas (Treacher) ; Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. 

( Whitehead ) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; S. Borneo (S chicaner ) . 

It is probable that some of the above records of occur- 
rence really belong to II. nanus , which so closely 
resembles the present species that it was confound- 
ed with it until 1877, when Hume showed the dis- 
tinctions between the two species. 

370. — Hierococcyx nanus. 

Hierococcyx namus, Hume, S. F., v, p. 490. 

Raram (A. Everett); Benkoka, Nov. 2, 1885 (White- 
hsoncl):.. 
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Genus— CACOMANTIS. 

371. — Cacomantis merulinus. 

Cacomantis merulinus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 64. 

C. sepulchralis, S elate r, P. Z. S., 1868, p. 209. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ) ; Baram (Hose) ; Lab u an 
(' Ussher ) ; Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Banjarmasin 
(Schwaner ) ; Teguso (Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa, 
Dec. 10, 1877 {A. Everett ). 

Mottley’s Banjarmasin skin of 0 . sepulchraUs so- 
called (Sclater, loc t cit .) is pronounced by Mr. 
Sharpe to belong to 0 . merulinus . There are, 
however, two skins of true G. sepulchraUs in the 
British Museum from Borneo fide Verreaux. Never- 
theless the evidence of the existence of this species 
in the island must be considered as being at present 
insufficient. 

Genus— SURNICIJLUS. 

372. — Surniculus lugubris. 

Surniculus lugubris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 63. 

Sarawak ( Do ria and Beccari ) ; Labuan (Ussher); Tru- 
san (A. Everett) ; Kina Balu (Whitehead) ; Sanda- 
kan (W. B . Fryer) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Mar- 
tapora (Mottley) ; Tumbang Hiang (GrabowsJcy ) ; 
Tagus o ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa (A. Everett ). 

Genus— CHRYSOCOCCYX. 

373. — Chrysococcyx xanthorynchus. 

Ghrysococcyx xanthorynchus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 62. 

Chrysococcyx basalis, Id., idem, p. 62. 

Cuculus basalis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 244. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Trusan (A. Everett) ; 
Abai ( Whitehead '); Sandakan (W. B . Fryer); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner); Pon- 
tianak (Diard) ; Taguso (Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa 
(Platen ) . 
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True Chrysococcyx basalis is, judging from the single 
skin in the British Museum, a very distinct species, 
and is confined apparently to java, Heterococcyx 
negledus (Schleg.), which is enumerated as a dis- 
tinct species peculiar to Borneo in Count SalvadorPs 
Catalogue, is omitted in the present list. The title 
was founded upon a single skin apparently, which 
was collected by S. Muller and is said to be preserved 
in the Leyden Museum. The bird was described 
as being adult, but there is a possibility that it re- 
presents a style of C . xanthorynchus, and a re-com- 
parison of the type seems desirable. 

Genus— COCCYSTES. 

374. — Coccystes coromandus. 

Coccystes eoromcmdm, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 76. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan {Motlley) ; 
Silam {Guillemard) ; Moera Tew eh {Fischer) ; Ban- 
jarmasin ( Mottley ). 

Genus— EUDYNAMIS. 

375. — Eudynamis malayana. 

Bud ynamis m alayana, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 68. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Motlley) ; 
Cagayan Sulu ( Guillemard •) ; Sandakan (Guille- 
mard) ; P. Princesa {Platen), 

37 6. — Eudynamis mindanensis. 

Eudynamis mindanensis, W. Biasius, Ibis, 18S8, p. 373. 

Eu. malayana, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. ig8. 

Taguso {Whitehead) 1 P» Princesa {Platen ) . 

Sub-family— PHCENICOPHANIN/E. 

Genus— RHYNORTHA. _ ' ' 

377. — Rhynortha chlorophaea. 

Rhynortha chlorophcea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 69. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari) ; Lawas ( Treacher ); 
Sigalind {Lempriere) 5 Silam ( Lempriere ). 
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Genus— RHOPODYTES. 

378. — Rhopodytes borneensis. 

Rhopodytes borneensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 72. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari); Sandakan (W.B. Fryer). 
The bird obtained by Mottley at Banjarmasin, which 
was catalogued by Mr. Sclater (P. Z. S., 1863, p. 
208) as Zanclostomus tristis, Bp., and which is enu- 
merated in Count Salvadori’s list (p. 71) under the 
title Rhopodytes elongatus (Muller) (?) seems to be no 
longer extant in the British Museum collection. 

379. — Rhopodytes diardi. 

Rhopodytes diardi, Buttikofer, Notes Leyd. Mus., xi, 
1887, p. 30. 

S. E. Borneo (Bock). 

380. — Rhopodytes sumatranus. 

Rhopodytes sumatranus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 73. 
Poliococcyx sumatranus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 245. 
Generally distributed in the N. W. districts of Borneo, 
and found also in Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus— RAMPHOCOCCYX. 

381 . — Ramphococcyx erythrognathus. 

Ramphococ cyx ery thrognathus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 74. 
Rhopodytes erytlirognatus , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. 104. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lawas (Treacher) j 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer ); Silam ( Lempriere ); Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) 5 S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontia- 
nak (Diard) ; Kina Balu Mt, up to 1,000 ft. (White- 
head) , 

Genus— DRYOCOCCYX. 

382. — Dryococcyx harringtoni. 

Dryoeoccyx harringtoni , Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
Ser., 1, p. 321. 

Phcenicophaes harringtoni, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, 
P-613. 

Balabac (Steere) ; Marasi Bay ( Lempriere ); Taguso 
(Whitehead); P. Princesa (A. Everett). 

Allied to Rhynococcyx curvirostris. 
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Genus— ZANCLOSTOMUS. 

383. — Zanclostomus javanicus. 

Zanclostomus javanicus, Salvad., Uec. Bor., p. 75. 
Sarawak ( JDoria and Beccari) ; Matang Mt. at 1,000 ft. 
(A. Everett) ; Lawas ( Treacher ) ; Kina Balu Mt. np 
to 1,000 ft. (Whitehead) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); 
Lihong Bahaja (Graboivshy ) . 

Sub-Family— CENTRO PODINZE 

Genus— CARPOCOCCYX. 

384. — Carpococcyx radiatus. 

Carpococcyx racliatus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 7.5; Id., Ann. 
Mu. Civic., Genoa, xiv, 1879, p. 187. 

Tagora (if. Everett) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Baram 
(Hose) ; Brunei ( TJssher ) ; Moera Tevveh (Fischer) ; 
Lihong Bahaja ( Grabowshy ); Pontianak (IHard ) . 

385. — Centrococcyx javanensis. 

Centrococcyx javanensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 76. 

C. javanensis var. pmillus, Brtigg. AbhandL, Nat. Ver., 
Bremen, V, p. 61. 

0 . affinis, Sharpe, Ibis., 1888, p. 198. 

Sarawak ( JDoria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Low) ; Mindai 
( Grabowshy ); Banjarmasin (MoUley) ; Taguso (White- 
head) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

Very commonly distributed everywhere in open coun- 
try throughout the N. W. districts of Borneo. 

386. — Centrococcyx eurycercus. 

Centrococcyx eurycercus , Salvad,, Ucc. Bor., p. 7 8. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ); Lubuan (MoUley); 
Cagayan Sulu ( Guillemanl ) ; Sandakan (W, B. 
Fryer); Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin 
(MoUley) ; Pontianak (Diard ) ; Marasi Bay (Lem- 
j mere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (A. 
Everett ), 
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Order-PSITTACI. 

Family— PSITTACID^E. 

Sub-Family — CACATU INAL 
Genus — CACATU A. 

387. — Cacatua haematuropygia. 

Gacatua liomuduropygia, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2ndber., 
| p 3I2 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; Puerto 
Princesa (Steere). 

Sub-Family — PS ITT AC INTI. 

Genus— PRIONITURUS. 

388. — Prioniturus cyaniceps. 

Prioniturus cyaniceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 1 94 - 
P. disowns, Id., Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, p. 312. _ 

r> W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372 ; Id., Orms, 


I 


p. 3O5. 

Balabac (Steere) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ", P. I rincesa 

(Platen). _ _ 

have ventured to unite P. disowns oL Balabac 
(Sharpe, loo. cit), to P. cyaniceps because immature 
birds of the latter might easily be confounded with 
the former species, and because it seems improba- 
ble in the highest degree that P. discurus of the 
Philippines should occur in Balabac, seeing that 
there exists a local representative form in Palawan. 
According to Mr. Whitehead the blue crown is 
present only in the mature males of P. cyaniceps. 

Genus _ TANYGNATHUS. 

380. — Tanygnathus luzoniensis. , 

Tamjcfnatlms luzoniensis , Sharpe, Fr. Linn. Soc., 2nd 
Ser., i, p. 312. , TlrI 7 ,, „ 

Marasi Bay (Lempriere) •, Taguso (Whitehead) ; P . 
Princesa (Steere) ; Cagayan Sulu ((riiillcnutul) \ 
Mantanani Is. (A, Everett ) . 
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Sub-Family — P ALCORN ITHIN^E. 

Genus — PAL/EORNIS. 

390. — Palseornis longicauda. 

Palxeornis lonqicauda, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 22. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beecari ) ; Labuan (. Mottley ) ; 
Benkoka ( Whitehead ) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; 
Douson R. (S. Muller)-, Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

2gi. — Palceornis javanica. 

Palmornis javanica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 25. 

Borneo (Wallace, Orooekewit) ; Banjarmasin ( Mottley , 
Scl iierbrand). 

Genus— PSITTINUS. 

302. — Psittinus incertus. 

Psittinus incertus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 25. 

Sambas (Brookes) ; Tagora (H. Everett ) ; baram 
(A. Everett ) ; Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) ; Douson K. 
(S. Miiller) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus— LORICULUS. 

393. — Loriculus galgulus. 

Loriculus galgulus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 26. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beecari) ; Labuan (Mottley)-, 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) -, 
Banjarmasin [Mottley)* 

Order— STRIGES. 

Famiy — BUBONIDZE. 

Genus— KETUPA. 

394. — Ketupa javanensis. 

Ketupa javanensis, Salvad. , Ucc. Bor., p. 20. 

K. ketupa , , Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1881, p. 79 r ; T 

Sarawak (Doria and Beecari); Brunei ( Ussher) ; Labu- 
an (Ussher ) ; Benkoka (Whitehead) ; Sandakan 
(FF. JB. Pryer ) ; Moera Feweh (Fischer) ; Pel an g 
(Grahowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley)* 
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Genus— BUBO. 

•Bubo orientalis. .. 

Bubo orientalis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. 11, p. 39. 

B. sumatranus, Salvad., Uce. Bor., p. 19* 

Muara I. ( Ussher ); Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft., April 3, 
1887 ( Whitehead ); Barabei, S. E. Borneo (6 -rabmes- 
ky) ; S. Borneo ( Semmelink ). 

Genus — SCOPS. 

396. — Scops lempiji. 

Scops lempiji, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19* . 

Sarawak ( Boria and Beccari) ; Brunei (Treachery; 
Law as ( Treacher); Baram ( Hose ); Abai ( Whitehead)-, 
Kina Balu Mt. ( Whitehead ); Sandakan (TV. B. 
Pryer ) ; S. Borneo (Groockewit) . 

397. — Scops rufescens. 

Scops rufescens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 19. 

Sarawak (Low); Lawas (Treacher)-, Benkoka (F7wie- 
head) ; Moera Teweh ( Fischer ) ; Pontianak (Diard). 

aqS . — Scops everetti. , 1 <-, • 

Scops everetti, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p-374; Ornis, 

1888, p. 305. 

S. fuliginosa, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 197. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Mr? Sharpe concurs in the correctness of the deter- 
mination by Dr. Blasius of the above species. 

GenuS -_HETEROSCOPS. 

/2qq. — H eteroscops lucias. ... 

Heteroscops lucice, Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 77> Bl- hi. 

Scops lucioe, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 47 s - • 7 

Kina Balu Mt. at 9,000 ft., February, 1 888 (Whitehead). 

Genus — PHODILUS. 

400. — Phodilus badius. 

Phodilus badius, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 21. 

Mamp, Sarawak (A. Everett ) ; Brunei (Ussher)-, Lab .u an 
(Low); Trusan (A. Everett); Banjarmasin (Mottley). 
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Genus— NINOX. 

401. — Ninox scutulata. 

Ninox scutulata, Sharpe, Cat. Birds, B. M. ii. 

N. borneensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. iS. 

This owl is very generally distributed throughout Sara- 
wak and Northern Borneo. It has been recorded 
from Moera Teweh in Central Borneo (Fischer) and 
from Telang in S. E. Borneo (GrahowsJcy) , while 33 r. 
Platen has found it at Puerto Prineesa in Palawan, 

402. — Ninox japonica. 

Ninox japonica, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879* p. 325. 

Labuan (Burbidge) ; Lawas, April, 18 86 (Whitehead). 

Genus— SYRNIUM. 

403. — Syrnium .leptogrammicum. 

Syrnium leptogrammicum , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. ii, 

p. 264. 

Giccaba leptogrammica , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 20. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Lawas (TJssher) ; Lumbidon (Treacher); Benkoka 
(Whitehead); Moera Teweh (Fischer); S. Borneo 
(Croochewit) ; Pontianak (Biard). 

Apparently confined to the old forest districts and 
their immediate vicinity. 

Representative form of 8 . myrtha (Bp.) of Sumatra. 

404. — Syrnium whiteheadi. 

Syrnium whiteheadi, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 196, PL iii. 

8 . wiepheni, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 372; Id., 
Ornis., 1888, p. 304. 

Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Prineesa (Platen). 

Representative form of 8 . sinense (Lath.) of Java, 
Burma, and Cochin-China. 


i8o 
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Order— ACC lFUKiss. 
Sub-Order — FALCONES . 

Family — FALCONIDTL 
Sub-Family — ACCIPITRINTt. 
Genus— CIRCUS. 

Circus spilonotus. 

Circus spilonotus, Sharpe, Ibis, i° 7 °> P- 3 °- 
Sarawak (A. Everett) ; Brunei (Ussher) i ; ; Labua 
cher) ; Tampasuk Plains {Whitehead) , Pa 

(Whitehead). , -m tr 1 

This harrier is very abundant in the N. P. 
on the marshy plains in the vicinity or 
and Tampasuk Rivers. It is a regulai 
migrant to Borneo and probably to Palawc 

Genus — ASTUR. 

— Astur soloensis. . t> m 

Astur soloensis, Sharpe, Cat. Bir s • 

Micronisus soloensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 17 
Lumbidan (Us slier) ; Kina Balu at 1,000 ft 
1887 ( Whitehead ); Banjarmasin ( Mottley ) 

— Astur trivisgatus. ' 

Astur trivisgatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 17. 
Sibu, Sarawak U. Baram (H» « 


Brunei 

Telang 

Taguso 
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409. — Accipiter rufotibialis. 

Accipiter rufotibialis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 437; 1889, 
p. 68, PI. ii. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 1,000 ft. (Whitehead). 

Highland form of A. virgatus (Reinw.). 

Sub-Family— AQUILINE. 

Genus— NEOPUS. 

410. — Neopus malayensis. 

Neopus malayensis, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, p. 257. 
OnyeJiaetus malayensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 4. 

Sarawak (JDoria and Beccari) ; Lab.uan (A. Everett ;)■; 
Padas ( Whitehead ) ; Tampasuk ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— SPIZAETUS. 

41 1. — Spizaetus alboniger. 

Spizaetus alboniger, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 14. 

Borneo ( Wallace ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Lawas 
( TJssher , Treacher ). 

412. — Spizaetus limnaetus. 

Spizaetus limnaetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 15. 

S. caligatus , Id., idem, p. 13. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Low); Tam- 
pasuk ( Whitehead ); Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Ken- 
dangan (Grabowshy) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

In the British Museum Catalogue S. caligatus of Count 
* Salvaclori’s list is treated as the young of this species. 

This conclusion is borne out by a series of seven 
skins brought from Borneo and Palawan by Mr. 
Whitehead (Cf. Sharpe, Ibis, 1889, p. 70). 

413. — Spizaetus philippensis. 

Spizaetus philippensis, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373 ; 

• Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 304. 

Puerto Princesa (Platen), 
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Genus — LOPHOTRI ORCHIS. 

Lophotriorchis kieneri. 

Lophotriorchis Icieneri, 

Sjnmet'm hienerii, Salvad., Ucc. B° r -> P- ^ , W hite- 
Sarawak (Wallace ) ; Kma Balu Mt. at 1,000 t 
head ) ; Moera Teweh (Fisdm). 

Genus — SP 1LORNIS. 

Sharpe, Ibis, .889, p. 7». 

8 &S'Mt^'^oo 8 l P M , ak 5 h u, .888 (>«e- 

Acco“rfine to'Mr'wSSd’s observation this spe- 
A cTeSepices“'2»!!a« above 3,000 It. and ranges 
at least as high as 8,000 ft. 

■“Stnl Sharpe, Cat Birds B, M. i, p. 090, 

PI. ix. 

| W 8 BkSs, Jahresber. Ver, Nat. Braunsch- 

we ig, x88i, p. 109- , (A Everet t)- Baram 

S "S : ± ( SSa ( miuJfc Tampasik (White- 

head)’ Kina BaluMt. up to 1000 ft. (Whitehead) , 
licactj , rvn V rver ) ■ Silam (Gmllemard ) ; 

S'ia^asii («’*»« *. S ' 

, ha»e e p°roSX > Placed here the bird catalogued 
1 Kv Dr Blasius as S. rufipeetus pending further 
01 the — o< .h^cdebean 

obSned”at Jambnsan in Sarawak by Dr. Platen. 
Genus— BUT ASTUR. 

X7 — Butastur indicus. v - 
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H. indus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 12- 

Generally distributed throughout the Bornean group 
both on the coast and in the interior, and _t e 
most abundant numerically of the resident birds 
of nrev Mr. Whitehead informs me that it oc- 
curred on the Kina Balu Mt. at “ elevation of 

about x,ooo ft., but was not observed beyond that 
height. 

Genus— ELANUS. 

— Elanus hypoleucus. _ 

Elanus hypoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 12, . 

Brunei {Treacher) ; Banjarmasin (ischwaner, Mottley). 

Genus — MACH AERAMPHUS. 

— Machaeramphus aldnus. 

Machaeramphus alcinus, Sharpe, Cat. Buds a. M. 1, p. 

Baram (Hosey’ N^W. Borneo \ Jameson , fide B. B. 
Sharpe-.cf. Gurney he. city, Marintaman (A. Everett)-, 
Papar (A. Everett) ] Gomanton Hill ( U. I rycr j , 
Mindai (Grabowslcy ) . 

Genus— PTILONORYNCHUS. 

Pernis ptilonorynchus. „ n m ; « iw 

Pernis ptilonorynchus, Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. ■ > I ■ 347 > 

Id., Ibis, 1 888, p. 195 - tt _ 

P Ptilonoryncha, Salvad., Ucc. bor., p. 9- 

Sarawak Oct \i [Daria and Beccan) ; Labuan, Nov 
™ ,885 (Whitehead)-, Kina Balu Mt. at 1.000 tt 
(JVhitehead) ; Sandakan ( W. B. Pryw ) , Tagu 
( Whitehead)-, P. Princesa (Platen). 

Sub-Family — FALC0NIN7E, 

Genus — BAZA. 

. — Baza ierdonii. 

Baza jerdonii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. u. Bremen 

B. borneensis, W. Blasius, Abhandl. Nat. \ ex. Bremen, 

v, p. 47- 
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Pontianak (Diard), 

There is one specimen of this bird in the Norwich 
Museum “said to be from Borneo, but probably 
incorrectly ” (Gurney, Ibis, 1880, p. 467), In the 
British Museum Catalogue Brjerdomi appears as a 
synonym of B. reinwardti, but Mr. Sharpe informs 
me that, unless proved to be a distinct species, its 
place will probably be with Bam sumatrensis . Un- 
til the precise affinity of the Bornean bird is settled, 
I follow provisionally Count SalvadorLs nomencla- 
ture. 

■Baza leucopias. 

Bam leucopias , Sharpe, Ibis, 188S, p, 195. 

Taguso ( White-head ). 

Representative form of B. sumatrensis ( Lafreon.). 


Genus— MICROHIERAX. 


427. — Microhierax fringiilarius, 

Microhierax fringiilarius , Sharpe, Cat. Birds B. M. i, 

p- 367- * 

Hierax ccerulescens, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 3. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Baram (A. Everett) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Kuala Kapuas (Grabowsky) ; 
S. Borneo (S. Muller , Groockewit). 

428. — Microhierax latifrons. 

Microhierax latifrons, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 237, PL vii. 
La was (TJssher, Treacher) ; Lumbidan (Ussher, Trea- 
cher) ; Benkoka ( Whitehead ) ; Sandakan (W. B . 
Fryer) ; Silam (Guillemard ) . 

This distinct species appears to entirely replace M. 
fringiilarius in Northern Borneo. According to 
Mr. Gurney it occurs also in the Nicobar Islands 
(, S . JP., viii, p. 476), but I cannot but think that 
his informant must have been in error as to the 
origin of the specimen. 
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Genus — FALCO. 

Falco communis. 

?? ! ;: 4 *“sh?rpe? P Z C S„ 3 &f« W- Ibi *' 

LaS &,)■, Lawns <Pj£*j> AM*'; 

Sandaican i'll'. B. Fryer) ; Banjarmasin ( Mottle, ) ; 
TaguS Palawan (WhiUlyeat) ; Puerto Pnncesa 

It ifSuTa matter o! doubt whether the Australian F. 

rr/s ( s«s^ 

T pwas in the British Museum is referred by Mr. 
Lawas in tne n o 02 i to Falco mdanogenys. 

Gurney (Ibis, 1082, p- 3°"0 Pr *v,a dark 

On the other hand this speameu w.th the dark 
iiris recorded from Java are beheved by Mr. Sharpe 
, 1 t-»t-\rP‘QP'nta.tiv6s of £t local race ot Jr ex 

Peregrine on Kina Balu, failed to obta.n a spec, men 
from that locality. 

— Falco severus. AKhandl Nat. Ver. Bremen, v, 

Falco severus, Brugg., Abhancli. a a 

Hypolriorchis severus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p- 2 , W. Bla 

sius, Ibis, 1888, p. 373 • . . p/ .. i 0 \ 

Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; P. Pnncesa (Platen). 

Genus-CERCHNEIS. 

1.— Cerchneis tinnunculus. p 7 e ,870 p. 323. 

Cerchneis tirmunculus, Sha ^P e ’j/. A ’’ ^gg^ (White 
Labuan (TJssher, Treacher) ; Abai, Dec. 25, 1 00 / v 
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These birds belong to the dark form of Kestrel (OercJi* 
neis japomcus) , and are winter migrants to Borneo. 
Tinmmcuhis moluccensis (Bp.) has been recorded 
from Borneo on the authority of Schwaner. Al- 
though it is possible that stragglers may visit the 
Southern districts of Borneo, this species has not been 
noticed by any modern collector, and it is desirable 
that its occurrence should be confirmed before it is 
definitely admitted among the birds of Borneo. 

Sub-Order — PANDIONES. 

Genus— PANDION. 

432. — Pandion haliaetus. 

Pmidion haliaetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 7. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Labuan ( Treacher) ; 
Abai ( Whitehead) ; Pagattan ( Schwaner ) ; Taguso 
( Whitehead). 

Order-STEGANO PODES. 

Family — FREGATID/E. 

Genus— FREGATA. 

433* — Fregata aquila. 

Fregata aquilay Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 364. 

Tachypetes aquilay Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 353. 

Labuan {Treacher). 

434. — Fregata minor. 

Fregata minor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 364. 

Tachypetes minor, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 353. 

Labuan ( Treacher) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) . 

Family— SULIDZE. 

Genus— SULA. 

435. — Sula piscatrix. 

Sula piscatrix, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 368; Sharpe, 
P. Z. S., 1879, p. 353 * 

Labuan {Treacher); Sandakan ( Ussher ) ; Silam 
( Guillemard). 
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436. — Sula fiber. „ 

Snla fiber, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 3bg ; Sharpe, P. Z. S , 
1881, p. 800. 

Sandakan ( W. B. Pryer). 

Fam 1 ly — P H ALA C ROCO RAC ID^E. 

Genus— MICROC ARBO . 

437, — Microcarbo sulcirostris. 

Microcarlo sulcirostris , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 365. 

S. Borneo ( Groockewit ) . 


438 —Microcarbo pygmceus. 

Microcarbo pygmoeus 9 Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 360 . 
Borneo ( Schwaner ); Banjarmasin (Groockewit);. 

Family — PLOTID/B. 
Genus-PLOTUS. 


439. — Plotus melanogaster. 

Plotus melanog aster, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 367. 

Bintulu ( Beccari ) ; Labuan ( Ussher ) ; Trusan 
(A. Everett). 

Order— HERODIONES. 

Family — ARDEID/E, 

Genus — ARDEA. 


440.- 


-Ardea sumatrana. ■ 

Ardea sumatrana , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 344 ; Sharpe, 

Bintulu l {A 9> EvereU); Lumbidan ( Ussher); Sandakan 
( W. B. Pryer); Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa 
( Platen). 


441. — Ardea purpurea. 

A.rdea purpurea * Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 345. 

Labuan ( Mottley ) ; Pagattan (, Scktvcmer ); Banjarma- 
sin (Mottley). 
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442 


444- 


Genus— HERODIAS. 

-Herodias intermedia. 

Herodias intermedia, Salvad., Lee. Bor., P- 34®; 

Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari) ; Taguso ( H liitelieaa j. 
44 3. — Herodias nigripes. rT 

Herodias nigripes, Salvad., L ee. Bor., p. 349- 

Lab u an ( Mottley ) ; Kupang R. (Grabowsky) ; S. Bor- 
neo ( Croockeioit ). 

■Herodias torra. 

Herodias to red, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. p47- 
Pontianak ( Diard ). 

Genus-DEMIEGRETTA. 

44 k . — Demiegretta sacra. 

Demiegretta sacra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., P; 34 >■ 

Labuan ( Mottley ) ; Cayayan Sulu (6 udlemard) ; ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley). 

Genus — BUBULCUS. 

446— Bubulcus coromandus. 

Bubulcus coromandus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 350. 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Baram (A. Everett ) ; 
Papar (A. Everett) ; Sandakan (1 V. B. Dryer) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer)-, Taguso (Whitehead)-, P. Erin- 
cesa ( Steere ). 

Genus — ARDEOLA. 

447. — Ardeola speciosa. 

Ardeola speciosa, Salvad., Ucc, Bor,, p. 351. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) 5 Moera Few eh (..wci- 
er); Bangkan Lake (Frabowsky ) ; Banjarmasm 
(. Sehwcme. r). 

Genus — BUTORIDES. 

448. — Butorides javanica. 

But oriel es ja vani ca 3 Salvad., Lee. Lor., p. 3a 1 * 

B* maeroryncha, Id, idem, p. 353* 
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Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari) ; and N. W. Borneo 
generally (A. 1 Everett); S. Borneo ( Croockewii ); Ban- 
jarmasin (Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead)-, P. Prin- 
cesa (. 4 . Everett 5 ), 

Genus— ARDEIRALLA 

449. — Ardeiralla flavicollis. 

Ardeiralla flavicollis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 353. 

Borneo (&. Muller) ; Labuan ( 4 . Everett) ; Bangkan 
Lake ( Grabowsky ). 

Genus— ARDETTA. 

450. — Ardetta cinnamomea. 

Ardetta cinnamomea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor. ? p. 354. 

Borneo (Schwaner) ; Labuan (Treacher) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; Negara (Grabowsky). 

451. — Ardetta sinensis. 

Ardetta sinensis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 354, 

Borneo (j Schwaner ); Bintulu (A, Everett). 

452. — Ardetta eurythma. 

Ardetta eurythma, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 271. 

Lawas ( Treacher ) . 

Genus— GORSACHIUS. 

453. — Gorsachius melanolophus. 

Gorsachius melanolophus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p.355; 
Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 271. 

Lawas ( Treacher ); Taguso ( Whitehead); P. Princesa 
( Platen ) . 

Genus— NYCTICORAX. 

454 — Nycticorax griseus. 

Nycticorax griseus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 356. 

Borneo (Croockewit); Banjarmasin ( Mottley ) . 

455.* — Nycticorax manillensis (?). 

Nycticorax manillensis, Tweeddale, Tr. Z, S., ix, p. 238, 
N, Borneo ( Whitehead ). 
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Family— Cl CON II DiE. 

Genus— LEPTOPTILUS. 

456. — Leptoptilus javanicus. 

Leptoptilus javanicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 358. 
Sarawak ( Doria and Becarri ); N. W. Borneo (Law). 

Genus-MELANOPELARGUS. 

457* — Melanopelargus episcopus. 

Melcvnopelargus episcopus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 356. 
Sarawak (Platen); Lawas ( Treacher) ; Tutnbang Hi- 
ang ( GraboivsJcy ) . 

Famiy— PLATALEIDiE. 

Sub-Family— PLAT ALEIN/E. 

Geuns— PLATALEA. 

458. — Platalea intermedia. 

Platalea intermedia , Grant, ibis, 1889, P* 5 2 * 

Borneo (fide Biittikofer). 

Sub-Family— IBIDIN^E. 

Genus— INOCOTIS. 

459. — Inocotis papillosa. 

Inocotis papillosa, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 360. 

Douson B. (S. Muller). 

According to Mr. Oates ( Birds of Burma, ii, p. 270) 
this bird should be perpaps Graptocephalm davi~ 
soni (Hume) ; which was confounded with (L 
papillosa at the date when Count Salvadori wrote. 

Genus— FALCINELLUS. 

460. — Falcinellus igneus. 

Falcinellus igneus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 360. 

Borneo ( Groockmit ). 
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Order— ANSERES. 

Fam i ly — AN ATI DAL 

Sub-Family — AN SERINAI. 

Genus— NETT APUS. 

461. — Nettapus coromandelianus. 

Nettapus coromandelianus, W. Blasius, J. f. 0 ., 1884, p. 
216; Grabowsky, Ornis, 1885, p. 163. 

Bangkau Lake ( Grabmvshy ). 

Sub-Family — ANATIN/E. 


Genus — DENDROCYGNA. 

462. — Dendrocygna javanica. 

Dendrocygna javanica, Oates, Birds Burma, 11, p. 273. 

D. arcuata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 362 ; Grabowsky, 
Ornis, 1885, p. 163. 

Banjamasin ( Mottley ); Bangkau Lake ( Grabowsky ). 

463. — Dendrocygna vagans. 

Dendrocygna vagans, Vordeman, Tidscher. Nederl. Ind., 
xlvi, p. 222. 

Banjarmasin ( Verdeman ). 


Genus— MARECA. 

464. — Mareca penelope. 

Mareca penelope, Sharpe, Ibis, 1871, p. 24. 

Bintulu (A. Everett) , Tampasuk Plains { JrVhitehecid ). 

Genus — DAFILA. 

465. — Daiila acuta. 

Dafila acuta, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 24. 

Bintulu (A. Everett). 

Genus— QUERQUEDULA. 

466. — Querquedula circia. 

Querquedula circia, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 301 ; Nicholson, 
Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 

Labuan {Lempriere). 
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Order — COLUMB/E. 

Family — COLUMBID.E. 

Sub-F AM i ly — T URTURLWE. 

Genus—' TURTUR. 

67.— Turtur tigrina. 

Turtur tigrina , Walden, Ibis, 1872, p. 3^- 
S pilopelia tigrina , Salvad., Ucc ; Bor., p. 293. 

Sarawak ( Boria and Beccan)) ; Papar (A.Evere .) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; 
S Borneo (Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 
Introduced into Labuan by Mr. Low where it now 
abounds. It is said to have been introduced on the 
mainland of Borneo from Java. In I alawan also it 
is probably not an indigenous species. 

Turtur dussurnieri. 

Turtur dussumieri, Sharpe, P. Z S., 1S81, p. 799 i W. 
Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374 ; Id., Orms, 1888 p. 0 i7- 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; P. Pnncesa (Platmi). 

This species has been most probably introduced by 
man in both the localities mentioned, it being, like 
T. tigrina and Padda orysivora, a favourite cage 
bird with the natives. 

Sub-Family — M AC RO P \ GRINZE. 

Genus— MACROPYGIA. 

460. — Macropygia emiliana. .. « 

Macropygia emiliana, Bp., Conspec. Av., u, p. 5 
M. tenuirostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p.265. 

Brunei (Treacher); Kina Balu Mt. up to 1,000 ft. 
( Whitehead). 

4 jo. — Macropygia ruficeps. Q 

Macropygia ruficeps, Salvad., Ucc. Bor p. 29c . 

Kina’ Balu Mt. at 1,000-8,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

a n , . — Macropygia tenuirostris. 
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Macropygia tenuirostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 
Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa (Platen), 

Sub-Family — PHAPIDINZE. 

Genus— CHALCOPHAPS. 

-Chalcophaps indica. 

Chalcophaps indica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 299. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari ) ; Baram (Hose) ; Labuan 
(Ussher) ; Banguey I. (Guillemard) ; Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin ($. Muller) ; Taguso (White- 
head) ; P. Princesa ( Steere ). 

Genus— GEOPELIA. 

— Geopelia striata. 

Geopelia striata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 298. 

Lawas (Treacher) ; Muara I. ( Ussher ) ; $. Borneo 

( Schwaner ). 

This species also is said to have been originally intro- 
duced from Java by the natives. 

Sub-Family — CALriENATID/E. 

Genus — C ALZEN AS . 

— Calaenas nicobarica. 

Calcenas nicobarica, Cassin, Un. St. Expl. Exped., p. 2 76 ; 
Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p. no. 

Labuan (Low) ; Tiga Is. ( Whitehead) ; Mantanani Is. 
(A. Fverett) : ; Mangsi L (Peak); P. Princesa (Platen), 

Sub-Family — CARPOPHAG1NZE. 

Genus— CARPOPHAGA. 

— Carpophaga senea. 

Carpophaga cenea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 290. 

0 , cenea: var. palawanensis , W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888; 
Id., Ornis, 1888, p. 316. 

Universally distributed on the mainland of Borneo, 
ranging up to an altitude of not less than 1,000 ft. 
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Recorded also frcm Banguey I. (A. Everett) ; Bala- 
bac (; Steere ) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso 
[Whitehead) ; and P. Princesa (Steere), 

47 6. — Carpophaga pickeringi. 

Carpophaga pickeringi , Cassin, Pr. Ac. Philad., vii, p. 
22S (1854). 

C, everetti , Grant, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist., 6th Ser., ii, 
P-35 1 - 

Mantanani Is. (A, Everett) ; Mangsi I. (Peale) ; Caga- 
yan Sulu ( Qmllemard ). 

477. — Carpophaga grisea. 

Carpophaga grisea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 291. 

Pontianak (Diard ) . 

478. — Carpophaga bicolor. 

Carpophaga bicolor, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 292. 

My risticivora bicolor, W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 317. 

Labuan ( Mottley ) ; Abai (A. Everett) ; Sandakan (TP. 
B, Fryer) ; S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Balabac (Steere ) ; 
Taguso ( Whithead ) ; P. Princesa (Steere). 

479. — Carpophaga badia. 

Carpophaga badia , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 291. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 4,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Carpophaga grisea , Gray, is said to have been obtained 
in Pontianak by Diard, but it does not appear to 
have been met with by any collecter since. 

Genus — IANTHHsNAS. 

4j8o.— lanthsenas griseigularis. 

lanthwnas griseigularis, A. Everett, Ibis, 1887, P* 363. 

Tiga Is., April, 1887 (A. Everett). 

There is an example of this bird in the Natural His- 
tory Museum, said to have been obtained from Lawas 
by Mr. A. Pretyman. The specimen came without 
doubt from N. W. Borneo, but the accuracy of the 
locality “ Lawas” is not to be depended upon. 
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Sub-Family— TRERONIDjE. 
Genus— TRERON. 


481. — Treron nasica. 

Treron nasica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 283. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (. 4 . Everett ) ; 
Banguey I. {A. Everett ) ; Moera Teweh ( Eischer ) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. 
Princesa ( Steere ). 

482. — Treron vernans. 

Treron vernaus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 206. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lahuan (Mottley) ; San- 
dakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Moera Teweh (hscher) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. 
Princesa ( 4 . Everett ). 


483,— Treron olax. 

Treron olax, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 289. 

Sarawak (Dona and Beccari) ; Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Silam (Lempriere) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjar- 
masin (Mottley). 


484. — Treron fulvicollis. 

Treron fulvicallis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 200. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Lumbidan (Treacher) 5 
Labuan (A. Everett) ; Abai (TFitfi) ; Sandakan (Tf. 
B. Pryer) -, Telang ( Gralowsky ) ; Banjarmasin 
(Mottley) ; Pontianak ( Temminck ). 

485. — Treron capellei. 

Treron capellei, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 285. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari ); Bintulu ( 4 . Everett)-, 
Lawas (Treacher) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer); Rangas 
(Gralowsky) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley)-, S. Borneo 

(Schwaner). . 

There is said to be a skeleton of T. oxyura (Remw.) m 
the Leyden Museum which purports to have been 
procured in Borneo by Schwaner. As no subse- 
quent collector be. met with the species, I omit it 
pending confirmation of the habitat. 
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Sub-Family— PTILOPINiE. 

Genus— PTILOPUS. 

486. — Ptilopus jambu. 

Ptilopus jambu, Elliot, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 554. 

Ptilonopus jambu, SalvacL, Ucc. Bor., p. 289. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccarri) ; Labuan (JJssher) ; 
Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ) ; Sandakan 
(TV. B. Fryer ) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjar- 
masin (Mottley ) . 

487. — Ptilopus melanocephalus. 

Ptilopus melanocephalus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1884, p. 322 ; 
Everett, Ibis, 1 886, p. 524. 

Banguey I. (A. Everett) ; Marasi Bay ( Lempriere ) ; 
Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa (Platen). 

488. — Ptilopus Iechlancleri. 

Ptilopus Iechlancleri, Elliot, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 5 68. 
Leucotreron Iechlancleri, W . Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374 ; 

Id., Ornis 1888, p. 316. 

Puerto Princesa (Platen). 

Order— GALLING 
Fam 1 ly— MEG APO DI I DM. 

Genus— MEGAPODIUS. 

489. — Megapodius cumingii. 

Megapodius cumingii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 302. 

M. lowii, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1875, p* 111. 

Labuan (Mottley); Tiga Is, (Whitehead); Manlanani Is. 
(A. Everett) ; Sandakan (W. B. Fryer) ; Balabac 
(Steere); Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso (White- 
; head ) ; P. Princesa ( A . Everett ). 

Family — PHASIANID/E. 

Sub-Family — PAVONINE 
Genus — ARGUSIANUS* 

490. — Argusianus grayi. 
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Argusianus grayi, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 305. 

Sarawak (A. Everett ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Lawas 
(Ussher) ; Sandakan ( Guillemard ) ; Silam (Guilt e- 
mard) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin 
(S. Muller). 

Representative form of A. argus (Linn.). 

Genus — POLYPLECTRON. 

, — Polyplectron hapoleonis. 

Polyplectron napoleonis, Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 792. 

P: emphanes, Id., idem, 1878, p. 623 (lapsu calami). 

Balabac (A. Everett ); Taguso (Whitehead); P. Princesa 
(A. Everett). 

In his “Notes d’Ornithologie (3^ serie)” M. Oustalet 
has recorded this bird as having been obtained in 
the island of Luzon by M. Alfred Marche, who pro- 
cured two specimens, “dont Fun, le male, a ete tue 
en 1881 k Paragay (Lugon) tandis que 1’autre, la 
femelle, provient, suivant M. Marche, de quelque 
ile situee au sud de Lugon,” (Bull. Boc. Philom., ser. 
7. vi, p. 254, 1882). The occurrence of this species 
in Luzon is, I venture to think, extremely doubtful, 
and perhaps for the locality “Paragay (Lugon)” 
should be read “Paragua,” which is the Spanish 
for the island of Palawan ? 

. — Polyplectron schleiermacheri. 

Polyplectron schleiermacheri ? Briiggem., Der Zool. Bart., 
1877, p. 213. 

Moera Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin (Breitenstein) . 
Sub-Family — PHASIANINZE. 

Genus— LOBIOPHASIS. 

. — Lobiophasis bulweri. 

Lobiophasis bulwer% Sharpe, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th 
Series, xiv, p. 73, 1874. 

L. eastanei-eandatus, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1877, p. 93. 

Lawas Mts. (Low); Kinabatangan (Treacher). 
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Genus — EUPLOCAMUS. 

.494. — Euplocamus nobilis. 

Euplocamus nobilis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 306; Salv. & 
Sclat., Ibis, 1880, p. 371. 

E. igniius , Elliot, Ibis, 1878, p. 414. 

Sarawak ( Wallace) ; Baram (Hose); Lawas (Treacher); 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Si-lam (Lempriere) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer); Banjarmasin (Breitenstein ) . 

495. — Euplocamus pyronotus. 

Euplocamus pyronotus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 307. 
Sarawak ( Wallace ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; Baram 
(A. Everett) ; Lihong Bahaja (Grahotvsky ) . 
Representative form of E. erythropthahnus (Raffl.). 

Genus— GALLUS. 

496. — Gallus bankiva. 

Gallus bankiva, Sharpe, Tr. Linn. Soc., 2nd Ser., i, p.348. 
Balabac (Steere) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ) ; P. Princesa 
(Steere) . 

Family— TETRAONIDZE. 

Sub-Family — PERDICINZE. 

Genus -RHIZOTHERA. 

497. — Rhizothera longirostris. 

Bhizothera longirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 310. 

Busau (A. Everett) ; Marup (A. Everett); Moera Teweh 
(Fischer) ; Banjarmasin ( Breitenstein ). 

Genus— MELANOPERDIX. 

; 498.— Melanoperdix nigra. 

Melanoperdix nigra, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 309. 

Sarawak (Boria and Beccari) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Lihong Bahaja (GrdbowsJcy). 

Genus— ARBOROPHILA. 

499, — Arborophila charltoni. 
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Arborophila charltoni , Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 89. 

Sigalind (. Lempriere ) ; Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Ben- 
koka ( Whitehead ). 

Genus— BAMBUSICOLA. 

;oo. — Bambusicola hyperythra. 

Bambusicola hyperythra , Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 266. 

Lawas Mts. {Treacher). 

;oi. — Bambusicola erythrophrys. 

Bambusicola erythrophrys , Sharpe, Ibis, 1889. 

B. hyperythra , Sharpe, Ibis, 1887, p. 454. 

Kina Balu Mt. at 3,000 ft. ( Whitehead ). 

Mr. Sharpe proposes to describe, under the above 
title, the Bambusicola of Kina Balu as distinct from 
B. hyperythra of Lawas. 

Genus — ROLLULUS. 

;o2. — Rollulus roulroul. 

Rollulus roulroul , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 309. 

Sarawak {Doria and Beccari ) ; Bintulu (A. Everett) ; 
Trusan (A. Everett) ; Sandakan {W. B . Pryer) ; 
Silam {Lempriere) ; Moera Teweh {Fischer) ; Turn- 
bang Hiang (GrabowsTcy) . 

Genus — H/EM ATORTYX. 

503. — Haematortyx sanguiniceps. 

Hcematortyx sanguiniceps, Sharpe, Ibis, 1879, p. 266. 

Lawas Mts. {Treacher). 

Sub-Family— COTURNICID^E. 

Genus— EXCALFACTORIA. 

504. — Excalfactoria chinensis. 

Excalfactoria chinensis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 31 1. 

Sarawak {A. Everett) 5 Labuan {Low) ; Kina Balu up 
to 1,000 ft. {Whitehead); Silam {Guillemard); Moera 
Teweh (. Fischer ) ; Rangas {Grabowslcy) ; Banjarma- 
sin {Mottley); Taguso ( Whitehead ). 
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Order— HEMIPODII. 

Family — TURNICIDdE. 

Genus—' TURNIX. 

505. — Turnix nigrescens. 

Turnix nigrescens, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 

T. fasciata, W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374 ; Id., Ornis, 
‘1888, p. 317. 

T. haynaldi, Id., idem, 1888, p. 374; Id., idem, 1888, 
P- 3 l 7 ( ? ) 

Taguso ( Whitehead ); P* Princesa [Platen). 

Order — FULICARLE. 

Family — RALLIDaE. 

Sub-Family— RALLIN^E 
Genus — HYPOTVENIDIA. 

506. — Hypotaenidia striata. 

Hyjpotcenidia striata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 336. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beecari) ; Labuan [Low] ; Ban- 
jarmasin (Mottley) . 

Genus — RALLINA. 

507. — Rallina fasciata. 

Rallina faseiata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 337. 

Gallinago fasciata, Sharpe, Ibis. 1888, p. 205 (lajysu 
calami). 

Sarawak (Doria and Beecari ) ; Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Lawas (Treacher) ; Kina Balu ( Whitehead ) ; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; 
P. Princesa (Platen). 

508. — Rallina rufigenis. 

Bullina rufigenis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 338; Briigg., 
Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, v, p. 536. 

Sarawak (Wallace) ; Moera Teweh (Fischer), 
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509. — Rallina fusca. 

Rallina fusca, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 338. 

Borneo [Schwaner). 

Genus — PORZANA. 

510. — Porzana bailloni. 

Porzana bailloni, Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 344. 

P. pygmcea, Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 24. 

Bintulu [A, Everett), 

Genus— ORTYGOMETRA. 

5 1 1 . — Ortygometra cinerea, 

Ortyometra cinerea , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 339. 

Labuan (A, Everett); Bangkau Lake ( Grabowshy ); Ban- 
j arm as i n ( Breitenstein ) . 

Genus— GALLINULA. 

512. — Gallinula orientalis. 

Gallinula orientalis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 342. 

Borneo [Schwaner) ; S. Borneo [Oroochewit) ; Bangkau 
Lake (Grabowshy). 

513. — Gallinula frontata. 

Gallinula frontata, W. Blasius, J. f. O., 1884, p. 215. 
Bangkau Lake [Grabowshy). 

Genus— ERYTHRA. 

514. — Erythra phoenicura. 

Erythra jphcenicura, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 340. 

Porzana , sp., Sclater, P. Z. S., 1863, p. 223. 

Gallinula leucomeleena , Briigg., Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bre- 
men, v, p. 536. 

Erythra leucomeleena, W. Blasius, J. f. O., 1884, p. 215. 
Amaurornis phoenicura, Id., Ibis, 1888, p. 374. 

Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Sandakan (W. B. Pryer) ; Moera Teweh [Fischer) ; 
Ban j armasin [Mottley) ; Pontian ak [Diard) ; P, 
Princesa [Platen). 
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It remains to be proved whether E. phcenicura and E. 
leucomelcena are separable as distinct species in 
Borneo. Compare Briiggemann, loc. cit and Legge, 
Birds of Ceylon, iii, p. 787. 

Genus — GALLICREX. 

515. — Gallicrex cinerea. 

Gallicrex cinerea , Oates, Birds Burma, ii, p. 349. 

G. cristata , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 340. 

Lawas (Treacher) ; Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

■ Sub-Family — FULICIN/E. 

Genus— PORPHYRIO. 

516. — Porphyrio indicus. 

Porphyrio indicus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p.342; Briigg., 
Abhandl. nat. Ver. Bremen, v, p. 90. 

S. Borneo (Semmelinfy ; Bangkau Lake (Grabowshy ) ; 
Banjarmasin ( Vordeman ). 

Order — LIMICOL^E. 

Family— GEDICNEMID^E. 

Genus— (EDICNEMUS. 

5 1 f . — CEdicnemus magnirostris. 

(Edicnemus magnirostris , Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charad., p. 89. 

Orthoramphus magnirostris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 312 ; 

Everett, Ibis, 1886, p. 525. 

Esacus magnirostris, Sharpe, Ibis, 1 888, p. 203. 

Cape Simpangmengaio (A. Everett) ; Taguso ( White- 
head ) . 

Family — PARID JE. 

Genus— HYDROPHASIANUS. 

518. — Hydrophasianus chirurgus. 

Hydrophasianus chirurqus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 343 : 
W. Blasius, J. F. O., 1884, p. 216. 
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Bangkau Lake ( Grabowsky ); Banjarmasin (Vordeman). 
Genus — HYDRALECTOR. 

519. — Hydralector gallinaceus. 

Hydralector gallinaceus , W, Blasius, J. F. O., 1884, p. 
216. 

Bangkau Lake (Grabowsky ) . 

Family — GLAREGLID^E. 

Genus^ — GLAREOLA. 

520. — Glareola grallaria. 

Glareola grallaria, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., 
p. 263. 

G. isabella , Salvad,, Ucc. Bor., p. 320. 

Borneo (Schwaner). 

521. — Glareola orientalis. 

Glareola orientalis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 319. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Ussher) ; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer)*, Taguso (Whitehead). 

Family— CHARADRIID-dL 

Genus— CHARADRiUS. 

522. — Charadrius fulvus. 

Charadrius fulvus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 313. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Banjarmasin (Mottley) ; Pagattan (Schwaner) ; Ba- 
labac ( Steere ) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P, Princesa 
(Platen). 

Genus— SQUATAROLA. 

523. — Squatarola Helvetica. 

Squatarola helvetica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 313. 

Labuan (Mottley) ; Pontianak (Diard) ; Taguso ( White- 
head) ; Cuyo I. (Meyer). 

Genus— EUDROMIAS. 

524. — Eudromias veredus. 
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j Eudromias veredus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 315. 

JEgialitis vereda , W. Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 319. 
Labuan (A. Everett) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus — ZEGIALITIS. 

525. — ZEgialitis geoffroyi. 

JEgialites geoffroyi , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 318. 

Sarawak (Boria and Beccari); Labuan ( Ussher ); S. Bor- 
neo (Schwaner) ; Tabanio ( Mottley ) ; Pontianak 
(Biard) ; Marasi Bay (Lempriere) ; Taguso ( White- 
head ) ; P. Princesa ( A . Everett). 

526. — ZEgialitis mongolica. 

JEgialitis mongolica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 316. 

Sarawak (Boria and. Beccari) ; Labuan (A. Everett) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner) ; Pontianak (Biard) ; Taguso 
(Whitehead). 

527. — JEgialitis cantiana. 

JEgialitis cantiana , Tweeddale, P. Z. S., 1878, p. 624. 
Labuan ( Whitehead ); Taguso ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa 
(. 4 . Everett ). 

528. — JEgialitis dubia. 

JEgialitis dubia , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 316. 

Charadrius minor , Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., p. 
130. 

Sarawak ( 4 . Everett) ; Labuan (Treacher) ; Moera 
Teweh (Fischer) ; Douson R. ($. Muller); Tabanio 
(Mottley) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Platen). 

529. — JEgialitis peronii. 

JEgialitis peronii, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 315. 

Sarawak (Boria and Beccari) ; Labuan (Mottley) ; 
Usukan Bay (Guillemard)^ Banjarmasin (S. Muller) ; 
Marasi Bay (Lempriere); Taguso (Whitehead); 
P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus— STREPSILAS. 

530. — Strepsilas interpres. 

Strepsilas interpres , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 320, 
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Sarawak (Dorm and Beccam) ; Labuan (ffe^r ; 
Cagayan Sulu ( GuUlemard ) ; Libawan I. (frw&Me- 
mard); Taguso (WEEefcecwZ) ; P. Prmcesa (Platen). 

Family — SCQLOPACIDHs. 

Genus— HIMANTOPUS. 

441. — Himantopus leucocephalus. 

Himantopus leucocephalus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 3- 1 - 
-Borneo ( Schwaner ). 

(i2, — Himantopus melanopterus. 

Himantopus melanopterus, Seebohm, Geog. Uistrib. 

Charad., p. 277. 

II. rufipes, W. Blasius, J. F. O., 1884, p. 215. 

Borneo ( Seebohm , loc. city, Bangkau Lake (6r ralowsly). 

Genus— GALLINAGO. 

= — Gallinago megala. 

Gallinago megala, Salvad., Lee. Bor., p. 334- 
G. australis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1888, p. 203. 

Taguso ( Whitehead ). 

534 '~ b p „ co mP . u s t. B . e». & n. 

A^bird ' obtained by Mr. Whitehead at Ubuan has 
been determined by Mr. Seebohm to be of this 
species. 

oe. — Gallinago stenura. 

Gallinago stenura, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 334- 
Sarawak (Dorm and Beccari); Labuan (Treacher); 
Moera Teweh (Fischer) ; Banjarmasin (Schwaner). 

Genus — RYNCH^EA. 

536 Ey-ftc/ma capensis, Seehohm. Geog. Distrib. Charad., 

p. 456. 

jR. he%0ctle7bsisy Salvad. } Ucc. Bor., p. 335* 

Borneo (< Oroochewit ). 
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Genus— LIMICOLA. 

537* — Limicola platyryncha. 

Limicola platyryncha, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 322; W. 
Blasius, Ornis, 1888, p. 319. 

Puerto Princesa (Platen)* 

Genus — TRINGA. 

538. — Tringa crassirostris. 

Tringa crassirostris , Salvad., Uec. Bor., p. 325. 

T. tenuirostris, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 

Labuan (Lempriere) ; Pontianak (Diard ) . 

539. — Tringa subminuta. 

Tringa subminuta, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charach, p. 
438* 

Adodromas temminckii, Salvad., Ucc* Bor., p. 324. 
Labuan (A. Everett) ; Pagattan (Schwaner) ; P. Prin- 
cesa (Platen). 

540. — Tringa ruficollis. 

Trinqa minuta ruficollis , Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
rad., p. 437, PI. XV. 

Adodromas albescens , Salvad., Ucc. B01*., p, 323. 

A . salina, Id., idem, p. 324. 

Buntal, Sarawak (. Doria and Beccari) ; Matu, May 8, 
1874 (A. Everett) ; Labuan (A. Everett ); Sandakan 
(Guillemard) ; Moera Teweh (. Fischer ) ; S, Borneo 
(Schwaner) ; Taguso (Whitehead) ; P. Princesa (Pla- 
ten) . 

Genus— PELIDNA. 

541. — Pelidna alpina. 

; . Pelidna alpina , Salvad,, Ucc, Bor., p. 323. 

S. Borneo ( 8 * Mutter ) . 

542. — Pelidna subarquata. 

Pelidna subarquata, Salvad., Ucc Bor,, p. 322. 

Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; Pontianak (Diard), 
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Genus— MACHETES. 

543. — Machetes pugnax. 

Machetes pugnax, Nicholson, Ibis, 1883, p. 88. 

Labuan (Lempriere ) . 

Genus— TRINGOIDES. 

544. — Tringoides hypoleucus, 

Tringoides hypoleucus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 326. 
Distributed everywhere in the Bornean Group of 
islands both on the shore and far inland along the 
river courses. 

Genus— TOTANUS. 

545. — Totanus stagnatilis. 

Totanus stagnatilis , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 

Tabanis ( 8 chicaner), 

546. — Totanus glottis. 

Totanus glottis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 

S. Borneo ( Schwaner ); Tabanis (Mottley); Pontianak 
(Diard ) . 

547. — Totanus calidris. 

Totanus calidris, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 328. 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari) ; Labuan ( Ussher ) ; 
S. Borneo (Schwaner)] Pontianak (Diard); Taguso 
(Whitehead) ; P, Princesa (Platen), 

548. — Totanus brevipes. 

Totanus brevipes , Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Charad., 
p. 36 u 

T . incanus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 329. 

Labuan (Ussher) ; Usukan Bay, June 3 (Guillemard) ; 
S. Borneo ( 8 , Muller); Taguso (Whitehead) ; P, 
(Platen). 

549. — Totanus gl areola. . 

Totanus glareola, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 327. 
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Sarawak ( JDoria and Beccari) ; Labuan ( TJssher )•; 
Moera Teweh (Fischer); S. Borneo ( Croockewit ) ; 
Banjarmasin ( Mottley ); Pagattan ( Schwaner ) ; Ta- 
gus o ( Whitehead ); P. Princesa (Platen). 

Genus— TEREKIA. 

550. — Terekia cinerea. 

Terekia cinezea, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 330. 

Sarawak (JDoria and Beccari) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 

Genus— EREUNETES. 

551. — Ereunetes tackanowskii. 

Ereunetes tackanoivskii , Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
rad., p. 399. 

Pseudoscolopax semipalmatus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 332. 
Pontianak ( Diard ). 

Genus — LIMOSA. 

552. — Limosa melanuroides. 

Limosa melanuroides, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 331. 
Pontianak (Diard). 

553. — Limosa uropygialis. 

Limosa rufa uropygialis} Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. Cha- 
rad., p. 387. 

L . baueri, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 331 ; Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, 
p. 419. 

Sarawak (H. Everett) ; Labuan (A. Everett ). 

Genus— NUMENIUS. 

554. — Numenius lineatus. 

Numenius arquatus lineatus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charad., p. 322. 

N arquata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 33 2. 1 
S. Borneo (Croockewit) ; Taguso ( Whitehead ). 

555. — Numenius variegatus. 

Numenius phceopus variegatus, Seebohm, Geog. Distrib. 
Charad., p. 330. 

N. phceopus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 333. 
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N. uropygialis, Sharpe, Ibis, 1876, P* 5 2 - (7T 7 , # 

Sarawak ( Doria and Beccari); Lahu&n (Usshe ), 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer); Taguso {Wlntehead) ; 
Cuyo I. (Meyer). 

cc6. — Numenius cyanopus. r , _.j 

55 Numenius cyanopus, Seebohm, Geog. Distnb. Charad., 

N. ^australis, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p-*333 > Sharpe, Ibis, 
1879, p- 37 

JV. major, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 333- 
Lumbidan ( Ussher ) ; S. Borneo (Croochevnt). 

Order — GAVIZE. 

Family — LARIDZE. 

Sub-Family — STEM1NZE. 

Genus _HYDROCHELIDON . 

ct 7. — Hydrochelidon hybrida. 

Hydrochelidon hybrida, Salvad., Ucc. Boi., p. 37"- 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari) ; S Borneo (ScMvaner)-, 
Pontianak (Diard) ; Taguso (Whitehead). 

ec8. — Hydrochelidon leucoptera. n 

°° Hydrochelidon leucoptera, Saunders, P. Z. B., lS 7°, P- 

H.tlgro, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 372; W. Blasius, Verb, 
z. b. Wien, xxxiii, p. 73- 
Mengkatip, Barits R. ( Grabowsky ). 

Genus — STERN A. 

559 ' Sterna anfuca, Saunders, P..Z. S., 1 876, p. 644. 
Geloheelidon anglica, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 37 l * 
Banjarmasin (Mottley). 

k 6 o . — Sterna bergii. ^ _ 0 „ c 

Sterna bergii, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, P - 57- 
S.cristata, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 370. 
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Labuan [Mottley) ; Balabac (Steere) ; Taguso 
head) \ P. Princesa [Platen). 

561. — Sterna melanauchen. 

Sterna melanauchen, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 354, W. 
Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374. 

Labuan [Ussher) ; P. Princesa [Platen). 

562. — Sterna sinensis. 

Sterna, sinensis , Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 662. 
Sternula minuta , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 378. 

Bruit, Sarawak [A. Everett) ; Banjarmasin [Mottley) ; 
S. Borneo [Schwaner) ; Pontianak (. Diard ) ; Taguso 
( Whitehead ) . 

563. — Sterna sumatraria. 

Sterna sumatrana , Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 663. 
Onychoprion sumatranus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 374. 
Sarawak [Doria and Beccari). 

564. — Sterna anaestheta. 

Sterna ancestheta, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p, 664. 
Onychoprion ancesthetus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 374. 
Pontianak [Diard). 

565. — -Sterna fuliginosa. 

Sterna fuliginosa, Saunders, P. Z. S., 1876, p. 666. 
Onychoprion fuliginosus, Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 373. 
Borseo [v. Peheln) . 

Genus — ANOUS. 

566. — Anous stolidus. 

Anous stolidus , Salvad., Ucc. Bor., p. 379; Sharpe, Ibis, 
1877, P- 2 5 ; W. Blasius, Ibis, 1888, p. 374. 

Bintulu [A. Everett) ; P. Princesa [Platen). 

567. — Anous melanogenys. 

Anous melanogenys , Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1879, p. 354. 
Labuan [Treacher). 

568. — Anous leucocapillus. 

Anous leucocapillus, Sharpe, Ibis, 1878, p. 415, 

Sarawak [Ussher). 
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Order — TUBINARES. 

Family — PROCELLARIIDZE. 

Genus— PUFFINUS. 

569. — Puffinus leucomelas. 

Puffinus leucomelas, Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1881, p. 800. 
Sandakan (W. B. Fryer). 

Order— PYGOPODES. 

Family— PODICIPIDiE. 


Genus— PODICEPS. 

570. — Podiceps tricolor. 

Podiceps triocolor , Vordeman, Tidsch. Nederl. Ind. 
1887, p. 222. 

Banjarmasin (Vordeman). 
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